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Bankers! Don’t Hide Behind Closed Doors! 


By George M. Seward 


LARGE metropolitan bank re- 
A cently conducted an advertising 

campaign in which it featured, 
“real personal service”—‘‘come in and 
get acquainted,” etc., but it meant what 
it said and the result of the campaign 
is a lot of new business. 

Practically every officer of the bank 
is either “out in the open” or his desk 
is next to the counter so that one may 
see and perchance bow to some of the 
vice-presidents—surely the cashier— 
and a large array of assistants. All of 
these men appear to have time to say 
“good morning” to their customers as 
they stream past to the various 
windows. 

Word had gone out from the di- 
rectors’ room only a short time ago that, 
“our officers and employees must get 
better acquainted with and show every 
reasonable consideration to our cus- 
tomers”. That slogan was fully im- 
pressed on each official and clerk. 


WHY THE CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDED 


When one of the vice-presidents was 
questioned on the success of the cam- 
paign he grew quite enthusiastic. 

“T’ll tell you how it works”, he said, 
“also why we are getting some mighty 
good accounts unsolicited from other 
banks’”’. 

“Only last week”, he continued, “I 
had an almost pathetic example that 
will serve to illustrate how some banks 
are still doing business, and what’s 
strange about this particular case, the 
bank in question is one of our solid in- 
stitutions that has made wonderful 
strides notwithstanding its apparent in- 
difference to its customers’ welfare. 

“As I sat at my desk last Monday, a 
well-groomed man came up to me and 
laid down his business card as he re- 
marked, ‘I’ve noticed your rather human 
announcements in the papers recently 


and I’ve just dropped in to see if you 
really mean what you say’. 

“I thanked him and picked up his 
card. I found I was talking to Mr. 
B. , the head of a moderate-sized 
manufacturing concern on the west side. 

“Changing your account from another 
bank?” I asked. 

“He told me that that was what he 
had in mind and said he thought it was 
for a very good reason and asked me 
if I’d be interested in learning why he 
contemplated the move. I told him that 
an explanation would not be necessary 
but he insisted in explaining his reason. 
He said, ‘About ten years ago, I started 
a small manufacturing business in my 
present line over on the west side and a 
jobber from whom I bought most of my 
material recommended that I open my 
bank account with the —--——— bank. 
He even went so far as to write an in- 
troduction to one of the officers on the 
back of his business card. Armed with 
this and the $1400 I was to deposit as 
my opening account, I sought the man 
who is now one of the vice-presidents— 
he was only an assistant cashier then. 

“ “He received me in a reserved way 
and while he accepted my account, he 
gave me the impression that he was 
doing me a great favor in allowing me 
to keep my money in his bank. After 
the preliminaries were over I went back 
to my factory wondering if it was cus- 
tomary for all bankers to treat their 
customers in such a chilly manner. 

““My business was practically all 
eash and I 
borrow. However, it continued to grow 
and has now reached a point where in 
order to take on large contracts, I feel 
that I must occasionally ask for accom- 
modations from my bank. Mind you, in 
all these ten years I had not asked for 
a dollar’s worth of credit at my bank. 
About two weeks ago I had an oppor- 
tunity to take on a good-sized contract 
that I regarded as absolutely safe and 


did not have occasion to 
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one on which my profit inside of thirty 
days would have been equal to a whole 
year’s earnings a short time back. 

““*My “in’s and out’s” at my bank 
ran around $150,000 a year and my 
cash balance is now about nine thou- 
sand. Five thousand on top of this 
would have been necessary in order to 
safely carry through the big contract, so 
I decided to ask my bank for a loan. 
I went down armed with my latest 
financial statement and a copy of the 
proposed contract. I was prepared to 
show that financially I was entitled to 
a five thousand dollar loan. 

“After making my usual daily de- 
posit, I went around to the officers’ de- 
partment seeking the man that I had 
gone to ten years before when I opened 
my account. In all those years he had 
never spoken to me—nor had any other 
officer of the bank. The only men I 
knew were the tellers and the bank 
policeman. Most of the officials were 
behind closed doors in little offices back 
of the marble-topped counter. 

““T opened Mr. A. *s door and 
walked in. He did not look up from his 
papers and I waited. Finally, without 
raising his eyes, he asked me rather 
grufly what I wanted. With that I 
laid down my business card and said I’d 
come in to see if I could arrange for a 
loan of five thousand dollars for thirty 
or sixty days. All this time he was 
studying my card and before I could 
proceed further he remarked sharply 
that his bank made loans only to their 
own customers. 

“*T told him I was aware of that fact 
and that was my reason for coming to 
him. He then told me that he did not 
recall that my firm was a depositor and 
proceeded to call in the receiving teller 
and asked him to bring in a statement 
of my average balances for the past 
year. I was asked to be seated while 
this was being looked up, but never a 
word did he utter in the meantime; he 
stacked and restacked the letters on his 
desk until the teller returned with the 
necessary information. I thought I no- 
ticed a glimmer of interest as his eyes 





ran over the figures and then he asked 
for my financial statement. Fortunately 
this was in good shape and was made 
by a well-known firm of accountants. 
Giving this a hasty glance and paying 
no attention to the proposed contract, 
he laid all of the papers aside and 
stated that I might call in about a week 
or ten days and he would then give me 
an answer about the loan. 

“*Next week will be too late, Mr. 
A You should be able to check 
up on me within a few days; I’ll lose 
the contract unless I sign up by the 
tenth. 

“ “He seemed to resent this remark 
and I was informed that I’d better look 
elsewhere for my loan. He added that 
he’d never heard of me before and didn’t 
even know that I carried an account in 
his bank. 

““Now I’m a fair-minded man, I 
think, and would not expect a banker 
to make a loan to a stranger or even to 
a customer unless it was safe, but his 
last remark was a little too much and 
I came back with the statement that he 
was the man I opened my account with 
ten years before; that the 
company had recommended me. I knew 
that company was one on the bank’s big- 
gest depositors and told him that the 
president could tell him something of 
my responsibility. 

“The mention of that man and his 
company seemed to awaken some in- 
terest in my listener and he remarked 
that if I’d get their name on my note— 
or even the president’s, he’d reconsider. 

“*T had no right to ask such a favor 
however, as company had no 
direct interest in my business and I 
plainly told him so. 

“‘T reached over to his desk and 
picked up my papers and strode out of 
the office. Of course I lost the contract. 

“*Then I noticed your advertise- 
ments in the papers and it occurred to 
me that maybe there was somewhere in 
this big city a bank which had a heart 
and soul, so that’s what brought me here 
today. I’ve often wanted advice and 
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counsel on business problems and would 
like to place my money in a bank where 
some of the officials know at least that I 
am a depositor and to whom I could feel 
free to talk over matters that might de- 
velop into business of mutual interest. 
At any rate I’ve come prepared to hand 
you my account if you want it and I’m 
not now asking for accommodations, 
but, if the time comes when I do, I hope 
I’ll not get the treatment I received over 
at the ————— bank.’ 

“The upshot was that our bank got a 
mighty fine account—nearly $10,000 
as a starter. We've got his financial 
statement in our files and our credit de- 


partment gives him a good rating—in 
fact we’ve checked him up from every 
angle and when he wants a loan we'll 
let him have all he’s entitled to in five 
minutes. 

“IT introduced him to some of the 
other officials and he left with the re- 
mark that he guessed he’d at last found 
some ‘regular fellows’. He’s brought 
us several smaller accounts and there 
are more to follow so he says. 

“It pays even bankers to be human— 
to see that courtesy, consideration and 
proper attention is paid to every cus- 
tomer who entrusts his money into our 
keeping.” 


au 


Knocking Out the Banker’s Bogy—Error 


Causes of Faulty Accounting and Methods of Elimination 
Pointed Out 


By John A. Boll 


Chief Accountant Guardian Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 


bank examiners and auditors we 

often find that much valuable time 
is wasted on a plain recital of errors 
that have been detected in the course of 
an examination or audit. Such a recital 
wastes the time of the persons making 
the report, of the stenographer typing 
it and of the executive expected to wade 
through it. In large institutions where 
much accounting is done errors will 
creep in as long as the old adage, “To 
err is human’, holds true. 

After the records have been corrected 
the prime object of an effective audit 
should be the prevention of similar dis- 
crepancies in future records. This, to 
our mind, is most effectively done by 
delving into the causes that lead to the 
errors and eliminating them if possible. 


if the perusal of reports made by 


If the time wasted on the meaningless 
recital of mistakes were used to analyze 
errors and their causes and to giving 
those making the errors the benefit of 
the analysis the time would certainly be 
spent more profitably. 

Nobody familiar with accounting 
questions the costliness of errors simply 
from the standpoint of time spent in 
locating them. We have known ap- 
parently good accountants who used 
more time in locating errors than in 
doing the actual work in hand; and 
we have known exceptionally accurate 
and methodical accountants who were 
labelled lazy by inexperienced judges, 
because they performed their work with 
such apparent ease. In one instance of 
our recollection a man of this caliber 
was replaced upon resignation by three 
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less accurate and these three were 
obliged to work overtime frequently. 
Rapid footwork does not always spell 
achievement in accounting. 


PREVENTION OF ERRORS 


Within the limited scope of this ar- 
ticle we will try to show how this 
analysis of errors should be effected, 
taking some of the salient classes of 
errors with such recommendations cal- 
culated to prevent their recurrence and 
thus reduce the cost of error to a 
minimum. 

We will at once dispose of the willful 
misrepresentation of accounts in an at- 
tempt to defraud. There is but one 
method of dealing with persons guilty 
of this misdemeanor, they have no place 
in banking circles and should be invited 
out. Their methods, however, should be 
studied carefully by the best help avail- 
able for the purpose of establishing such 
safeguards and controls as to make the 
future use of the same by other em- 
ployees impossible. 

Errors of inadvertance form by far 
the greatest percentage. Generally they 
are traceable to no precise cause beyond 
a certain degree of carelessness more or 
less culpable according to the frequency 
of their recurrence. When this type 
of error presents itself only occasion- 
ally, the maker’s attention should be 
called to it for the simple purpose of 
having the records corrected. Some 
auditors feel it their religious duty to 
humiliate the persons found guilty of 
an occasional error. This savors of a 
lack of broadmindedness and leads to 
the unwholesome antagonism so fre- 
quently existing between the operating 
and auditing end of an_ institution. 
Primarily it is manifestly unfair. Any 
fair-minded individual knows that au- 
ditors as well as operators make these 
mistakes. The only difference is, when 
the auditor finds by comparison that his 
record is wrong, he silently corrects it 
and proceeds with the task of locating 
other discrepancies between his work 
and that of the operator. Why pillory 
the other fellow and not yourself? 


When these errors are of frequent oc- 
currence the aspect changes immediately 
and pressure should be brought to bring 
the person making them to a realization 
of the harm done by such carelessness. 
Many clerks fail to realize that their 
work fits into a gigantic masterpiece 
which cannot be completed if incorrect. 
Untold difficulties present themselves to 
the assemblers of records when any sec- 
tion is wrong; it is therefore good prac- 
tice to explain just how records that are 
being made will be used further on. 
Alert operators are always inquisitive as 
to where their work comes from and 
especially whither it goes; those that 
are not alert must be made so; as 
nobody, fully realizing the importance 
of his section of a report, could be care- 
less. 

Not infrequently mistakes that have 
no apparent cause are created by the 
mental attitude at the time the error is 
made. This mental attitude is best 
analyzed by the maker of the mistake 
and men should be urged to determine 
what trend of thought led to the error 
in order to avoid its repetition. 


IGNORANCE OF SUBJECT 

Some errors plainly indicate ignor- 
ance of the subject in hand and will ap- 
pear as long as the person making them 
remains ignorant. With the cause of 
error so apparent the remedy is simple. 
A detailed explanation showing why the 
viewpoint taken is wrong and a correct 
method with the reason for its correct- 
ness should be imparted. These errors 
frequently have their source in the 
training given men when assuming cer- 
tain duties. In many instances a per- 
son is given only the mechanical opera- 
tion which is easily forgot unless 
supplemented by the logic supporting 
the entries. Once a person knows the 
underlying principles of an entry the 
mechanical end will not be forgot so 
easily. 

It is remarkable with what regularity 
and precision errors having their cause 
in a physical condition appear as long 
as the condition is allowed to exist. 
When an auditor has once traced an 
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error of this kind he can unerringly put 
his finger on the incorrect item as soon 
as he notices the cause. 

Under this caption faulty arrange- 
ment of items is a prolific source of 
error. 


CHECKING DEPOSIT SLIPS 


A very simple example of physical 
condition creating error may be cited 
in the posting of savings accounts. The 
ledger cards are drawn from the file in 
consecutive order and the deposit slips 
are arranged in the same order. With 
time the turning over of one card and 
one deposit slip becomes mechanical 
and if a customer has made two deposits 
in one day his second deposit is readily 
posted to the next card having action 
that day. Upon presenting the pass 
book at the interest period the extra de- 
posit will be entered on it under the 
supposition that the missing deposit was 
made without presentation of the book, 
and it has happened that the customer, 
being dishonest, saw no easier way of 
getting pin money than by closing his 
account, which he did forthwith. The 
teller upon comparing the book with the 
ledger card found the balance correct 
and paid both the customer’s actual bal- 
ance and the extra deposit. When too 
late. the error was discovered. Such 
deposits are generally large since cus- 
tomers making two deposits in one day 
do not deposit by dribs. A very simple 
precaution would effectively prevent 
such errors. At the time of drawing the 
ledger card it cannot escape notice that 
two deposits exist and they should at 
once be clipped together so as to create 
attention at the time of posting. 

The most culpable physical cause of 
error is disorder and unsystematic 
method. It is the bane of correct 
record. Only a wizard can be un- 
methodical and at the same time correct 
and he takes a big chance. Jumping 
haphazardly from one item to another 
without completing either is bound to 
leave something undone when the final 
bell rings. Having a place for every- 
thing. with everything in its place, is 


never more helpful than in doing cleri- 
cal work. 

Errors on records subject to abso- 
lute proof show a degree of negligence 
that is inexcusable and ought not to be 
tolerated. Such errors create untold 
difficulties further on, as records of this 
type are questioned only as a last resort 
when the careful examination of all 
other records proved of no avail. 

Errors that lead to impossible results 
show an absolute lack of judgment that 
is inexcusable. There are some persons 
to whom figures mean nothing; they 
copy’ the most incongruous material 
without scruple as long as it fills the 
space intended for it. Frequent repeti- 
tion of such errors shows that the per- 
son making them is incorrectly placed. 
Persons of this type would in all prob- 
ability wield a mightier shovel than a 
pen. 


BE RELENTLESS IN CORRECTING ERRORS 


Auditors should be relentless in cor- 
recting errors, which result in an in- 
justice done someone. Operators some- 
times think that the correction of such 
errors would result in a loss of prestige 
with the customers. Nothing is further 
from the truth. It is always more agree- 
able to show the customer that the 
methods employed by banks detect 
errors should they be made and re- 
quire a rectification of same, rather than 
to have the customer find them and de- 
mand rectification. Fair-minded people 
realize that mistakes are made even by 
bankers. 

A cashier in a downtown office, deal- 
ing with three foreigners, had a rather 
complicated transaction, this, coupled 
with the lengthy explanation necessary 
led him to short change the customers. 
When the three had left and pandemo- 
nium had ceased he realized his mistake 
but had no means of reaching the 
parties, so he sealed the money in an 
envelope and labeled it. The customers 
upon calmer calculations likewise no- 
ticed the error and were back bright 
and early the next morning ready for 
battle. The cashier recognized them 
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and before they could open fire he drew 
the envelope from his cash drawer and 
handed it to them with the remark, 
“That’s yours”. They opened it cau- 
tiously and counted the contents care- 
fully, the change in their features was 
a sight worth seeing. They came up to 
the cashier and all they could voice was, 
“You’re an honest man” and with that 


left contented. Not much loss of pres- 
tige, we'd say. 

These are some of the salient facts 
about errors. Any painstaking auditor 
will find in the course of his experience 
means of reducing the number of errors 
to a minimum and thus make himself a 
valuable asset to the institution by 
which he is employed. 


Uy 
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Finding a Bank’s Personality 
By Carl H. Getz 


walked into a bank and picked 
up a pen and a deposit slip. The 
penholder was covered with ink and so 
were his fingers. He looked about him 
as if looking for a place to wash. He 
frowned and pulled a clean handker- 
chief from his pocket and did the best 
he could. When he went to the receiv- 
ing teller’s window he was plainly irri- 
tated and he kept wiping and rubbing 
his fingers. 
That noon this business man had 
lunch with one of the vice-presidents of 
this same bank. 


\ WELL-DRESSED business man 


“Have you been over in our new 
building?” asked the bank official. ““The 
work is progressing nicely. When we 
get in there we will have one of the 
finest bank homes in the East”. 

“No, I haven’t had an opportunity to 
go in”, said the business man. “I have 
passed it several times and have noted 
that it is to be a very handsome struc- 
ture”’. 


Nothing was said for a moment. 


“New buildings are all very well’, 
said the business man, “but you people 
ought to pay some attention to some of 
the little things about a bank”’. 

“What do you mean?” asked the bank 


office P. 


In reply the business man took his 
soiled handkerchief from his pocket and 
held out his inky fingers. 


“See that ink on my handkerchief. 
Won’t that make a hit with my wife 
when I go home tonight? See those 
stains on my fingers’, said the business 
man. “That is the result of someone’s 
carelessness or the bank’s carelessness”. 


“That happened in our bank?” asked 
the bank official. 


“It did”, said the business man, “and 
I think the bank is to blame rather than 
some careless individual. The trouble 
is that your ink wells are too deep. 
When you go back to the bank take a 
good look at them. And let me tell you 
this: 


“T had just put a clean handkerchief 
in my pocket a few minutes before I 
entered your bank. And then this hap- 
pened. I wish you really knew how 
irritated I was. I wasn’t thinking 
about the vast resources of your bank 
and your wonderful new building. I 
was thinking about a bank which didn’t 
study its little points of contact with 
the public enough to avoid what hap- 
pened to me. Now I hope I have given 
you something to think about.”’ 

“You certainly have’, said the 
banker, “and I am grateful to you”. 
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BEGINNING OF OTHERS CHANGES 


After lunch this bank officer went to 
his bank and told of the conversation 
to several of the bank officers. All were 
interested. Examination of ink wells 
showed that they were so deep that it 
was possible to more than submerge the 
entire pen point in them. Penholders 
were examined and one-fourth of all the 
pens had wet ink on the holders. The 
bank officer decided right then and there 
to make a change. Shallower wells 
were substituted which made it impos- 
sible for one to dip the end of the 
holder into the ink. 

Now the point of this little incident 
is that this bank discovered that there 
are a hundred and one little, seemingly 
unimportant things about bank relation- 
ships with the public which play a real 
part in determining the attitude of many 
depositors toward the bank. This bank 
began an examination of the little things 
and within a short time became a truly 
thoughtful institution. 


SPENT SEVERAL DAYS ON BANK FLOOR 


It was suggested in this bank that one 
of the officers spend several days on the 
main floor of the bank doing nothing 
but watching the depositors. And he 
saw many things he didn’t know about 
before. 

One day he saw a man write a check. 
He picked up a blotter and blotted it. 
That’s exactly what he did—he blotted 
it. The blotter did not absorb ink. He 
looked at his smeared check, frowned 
and then tore it up. He pulled out his 
wallet to get another check. He searched 
and searched but no blank check. In 
this particular bank one had to go to 
the paying teller’s window to get a 
blank check. There nine men and 
women were in line. He frowned some 
more and took his place in line. At this 
point the banker who saw all this 
wanted to step in but he didn’t know 
the depositor so he decided that he had 
better allow him to remain in line and 
have the paying teller give him his blank 
check. 

Finally the man got his blank check, 
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made it out, did not blot it, instead blew 
on it, and then he had to get in line 
again to get it cashed. When he left 
several minutes later he was plainly 
angry. That taught the banker two 
things that were discussed later at an 
officers’ conference. It was learned that 
the purchase of blotting paper was left 
to a purchasing agent whose idea of ef- 
ficiency was to buy from the lowest bid- 
der. Result was that an inferior grade 
of blotting paper was used. As a result 
of the conference all of the old blotters 
were thrown out and the new blotting 
paper substituted which actually ab- 
sorbed ink. Floor attendants were in- 
structed to see that an ample supply of 
blotters was kept in the racks constantly 
and to see that much used blotters were 
thrown into the waste paper baskets. 

For the first time during all the years 
that this banker had spent in that bank 
he noticed that if a man came into the 
bank to get a blank check he had to get 
into line to get his check, then had to 
write it out and get into line again to 
have it cashed. As a result neatly 
printed cards were printed and dis- 
played advising depositors that check 
books could be obtained from window 
“Number Five”. It was made the work 
of the clerk in that cage to give out 
check books. Incidentally, before he 
gave out any check books he asked for 
at least two means of identification. If 
a person had nothing he was asked to 
step to the paying teller’s window who 
could identify him. This resulted in 
some annoyance to a few depositors but 
this bank had had several costly ex- 
periences with blank check books in un- 
scrupulous hands and decided to take 
this stand despite the inconvenience it 
might cause a few depositors. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
SERVICE 


At a later conference of the officials 
of this bank the president suggested 
that when the checks were returned to 
depositors at the first of the month a 
letter be enclosed telling frankly about 
the too deep ink wells, the inferior 
blotting paper and the annoyance 
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caused in having to stand in line twice 
when without a blank check. Then it 
was the president’s idea to invite the 
depositors to offer their criticisms and 
suggestions about the bank’s service. 
The chairman of the board of directors 
suggested an amendment to the proposed 
plan offered by the president and said 
that cash prizes of $10 each should be 
offered for every practical suggestion 
as to how the bank’s service could be 
improved. This plan was adopted and 
some excellent suggestions received. 

One depositor wrote in that he had 
recently had his first experience in 
cashing coupons. 

“T went to your bank to cash some 
coupons and when I got there I didn’t 
know exactly what I should do”, he 
wrote. “I appealed for help to one of 
your floor attendants. But what did he 
do? He took my coupons from me and 
spread them out in front of him where 
anyone might see them. Then he filled 
out the envelope which you provide. He 
explained what was to be done, then did 
it for me and handed my coupons back 
to me. Now I suppose you say that’s 
service. Well, it isn’t and I'll tell you 
why. I didn’t care to have him or any- 
one else know how few coupons I had 
and how little I was to receive. 

‘Now I suppose you are laughing and 
think I’m a funny fellow. But I am 
not. I am just like every other person. 
And if you are wise you will instruct 
your attendants not to ask for the cou- 
pons from depositors but instead will 
have them explain what to do with the 
use of imaginary coupons. Then the 
depositors can keep to himself the 
amount of money he is to receive. You 
may think this isn’t important. I tell 
you that it is just such little things 
which change one’s whole attitude to- 
ward a bank.” 


SUGGESTIONS READILY ACCEPTED 


The bank president who received this 
didn’t laugh. He said the man was 
right. In this particular bank today the 
attendants never ask depositors for 
their coupons but instead explain what 


is to be done with imaginary coupons. 
Of course, if the depositor voluntarily 
hands his coupons over to the attendant 
he will fill out the envelope for him. 
But it has been observed that very few 
depositors reveal to the attendants the 
amount of money they have coming. 

“How do you expect a woman to get 
one of your check books into her dainty 
little hand bag?” asked a woman depos- 
itor in a letter. 

In reply the bank had an especially 
small check book made containing but 
ten checks which when folded took up a 
minimum of space. This was distributed 
among the women depositors and many 
letters were received in appreciation of 
the bank’s thoughtfulness. 

“Where in the world do you people 
buy your pens?” wrote another de- 
positor. “I use a sharp-pointed pen but 
I never try to write out a check in your 
bank because if I do I know that I will 
run my pen right through the paper. I 
never saw such pens. Where in the 
world did you get them?” 

Investigation showed that a cheap 
Spencerian pen was being used. It had 
a peculiar quality of bending in such a 
way after considerable use that the 
point became almost as sharp as a 
needle. Result was that it was fre- 
quently jabbed through checks. Good 
quality pens were substituted. 

“T went into your bank the other day 
to cash a check for $20 and when I 
presented my check the paying teller 
said to me: 

““How will you have it? In 
twenties?’ and he laughed. 

“A man in line behind me laughed 
too. But I didn’t. I was so mad I 
could fly. All the way to my office I 
cussed your bank up one side and down 
the other.” 

Now the point of this incident is that 
there is a case where a bank was crit- 
icized becaused of the misconduct of a 
single employee. Just as a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link so is the 
personality of a bank frequently no bet- 
ter than the worst employee who comes 
in contact with the pubiic regularly. 
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This depositor was invited to come 
into the bank and identify the clerk 
who had so misbehaved. He was told 
that he would be discharged at once. 
The depositor said when he came into 
the bank the next morning that he 
didn’t want the man discharged but he 
did think he ought to apologize. And 
he did apologize and before he got 
through he heard a lot about politeness 
and courtesy. The news of this incident 
soon got around the bank and the bank 
has never had a similar experience. 


FIRST WELCOME TO THE DEPOSITOR 


“When I go into your bank your 
guards look at me as if I were a crim- 
inal”, wrote a woman detective. ““Why 
must they look so stern? Honestly 
I’m not going to take anything. Why 
can’t they smile just a little bit?” 

The next day after the president of 
the bank had received this letter he 
walked into his bank and as he looked 
from guard to guard, he said: 

“What’s the matter around here? Is 
someone dead?” 


“Why, no sir’, said a guard. 

“Then why in the devil do you all 
look so serious?” asked the president. 
“Smile, men, smile. I want you to look 
cheerful and to make those who come 
into the bank a bit more cheerful.” 


The president’s words had the de- 
sired effect. 

And so this story might be continued 
indefinitely. 

Many a bank president would profit 
if he would go into his own bank, fill 
out a deposit slip and make a deposit, 
make out a check and cash it, get cou- 
pons cashed, etc. In other words he 
ought to be familiar with the little ex- 
periences which his depositors have 
every day in coming into his bank. Then 
he will discover his bank’s personality. 
Then he will learn whether his bank is 
a human institution which has the qual- 
ties of a gentleman, is thoughtful and 
kind and cheerful. And when a bank 
is considerate and bright it will win 
public confidence and public good will! 
which is one of the finest assets a bank 
can have. 


au 


New Ruling for Income Tax Department 


RULING has recently been 
A handed down by the Income 

Tax Department that is of 
special importance to banks in that it 
outlines the possibility of a tax refund, 
according to an announcement made 
recently by M. L. Seidman of Seidman 
& Seidman, Certified Public Account- 
ants, and chairman of the Committee of 
Tax Consultants of the Committee of 
American Business Men. 

“The new ruling’, Mr. Seidman said, 
“permits a bank that has a regularly 
established bond department to inven- 
tory securities on hand at the end of the 
vear on the basis of cost, or cost or 
market whichever is lower. This has 
leretofore been a mooted point and it 
‘as doubtful whether the banks would 


be permitted to take market losses with- 
out first selling the security. 

“The problem was of especial 
significance at the end of 1919 and 1920 
when, it will be recalled the security 
market was severely depressed and 
prices were in most cases less than cost. 
Under the old procedure a bank could 
not deduct a loss on this account until 
it actually disposed of its securities. 
The new ruling permits amended re- 
turns to be filed where that loss can be 
taken. 

“In order to take advantage of the 
decision, it will be necessary to file a 
claim for refund pointing out in detail 
to what extent market was less than 
cost at the inventory dates.” 























JOSEPH R. NUTT 
President Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


FS ghsncpen long experience in commercial activity Joseph R. 
Nutt in 1897 organized the Central Savings and Trust 
Company in Akron, Ohio, becoming treasurer and executive 
officer upon organization. Shortly thereafter he moved to 
Cleveland, and in 1901 became secretary and treasurer of the 
Savings and Trust Company, which later united with the 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company, of which Mr. Nutt 
became vice-president. He later became president of the bank. 

When the Citizens Savings and Trust Company was merged 
with five other large Cleveland banks into the Union Trust 
Company, Mr. Nutt became president of the latter organ- 
ization. 
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Cash Credit For Liberty Bonds 
By Frank H. Williams 


Treasurer, City Savings Bank of Albany, N. Y. 


timely opportunity for a bank to 
A increase its savings deposits is at 

hand in every section of the 
country inhabited by folks who bought 
Liberty bonds during and following war 
days. Holders of such bonds have been 
looking forward to the day when they 
could dispose of their bonds for cash or 
credit at par value. Bonds bought as a 
patriotic duty with funds drawn from 
savings accounts or paid for on the in- 
stallment plan, kept everywhere and 
anywhere, cursed and hated wher sell- 
ing at 85 but kept upon faith in the 
credit of our nation, are now and for 
many months have been an easy prey 
for the promoter or salesman of fake 
stock and get rich schemes. 

Why should not the banker take a 
hand in reaping a legitimate harvest 
from this fertile field, saving these 
bondholders from the clutches of the 
fake stock promoter, relieve the small 
bondholder from the trouble and an- 
noyance of caring any longer for his 
few bonds, give him credit for his hold- 
ings and build up the bank’s deposits. 
Every banker in the nation believes that 
Liberty bonds will sooner or later sell 
at or above par. When purchased from 
customers at par and interest they yield 
114, per cent. or better while carried. 

Our bank and other banks in this 
locality have been allowing depositors 
credit for their Liberty or Victory bonds 
at par or market (whichever is higher) 
and interest. The first announcement, 
made when Victory bonds were selling 
at 99.50 in November, 1921, was re- 
ceived with approval and in the first 
six months over $150,000 worth of 
bonds were received on deposit and 
credit given. 

The amount increased every month 
ind since the Treasury Department 
valled part of the Victory notes for 
edemption there is a noted increase in 
sur bond business from holders of both 


called and uncalled notes even at the 
cost of a smaller rate of interest. Some 
banks have turned down this business 
because of the nuisance of handling the 
small denomination bonds but when once 
a system is established it requires no 
more trouble than clearing the daily 
accumulation of checks and coupons re- 
ceived on deposit. 


METHOD OF HANDLING 


Every morning a designated officer 
prepares a schedule of prices for the 
different issues of bonds taking the 
closing or average prices from the New 
York morning paper or bond sales sheet. 
If the bonds are selling slightly below 
par they are listed on the schedule at 
par. The interest is taken from a daily 
interest table and added to the par or 
market prices. Several duplicate copies 
of this schedule are made so that each 
teller and officer is provided with the 
same schedule of prices. Thus any de- 
positor can step to the receiving teller’s 
window with bonds and receive credit 
on his pass book without waiting to con- 
sult an officer. 

A memorandum slip is clipped to 
each bond on which is noted the amount 
allowed and at the end of the day the 
different issues are segregated and en- 
tries made in a temporary bond account. 
When the amount of $5000 par value 
has accumulated of any one issue, an 
entry is made in the regular bond ac- 
count or the bonds sold through a stock 
exchange broker. A number of invest- 
ment houses now specialize in Liberty 
bonds buying and selling large quanti- 
ties on a very small margin without com- 
mission. Fifty and one hundred dollar 
bonds are not considered a good de- 
livery on the stock exchange and do not 
sell readily but these small denomina- 
tions can easily be converted into large 
ones by shipment to the nearest Federal 
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Reserve Bank or Treasury Department 
at Washington. 

A problem was encountered when 
bondholders presented registered bonds 
for deposit. It requires from two to 
four weeks to exchange a_ registered 
bond into a coupon bond and it seemed 
unadvisable to give immediate credit. 
This difficulty was overcome by giving a 
temporary receipt for registered bonds, 
exchanging them, when properly ex- 
ecuted by the registered holder, for 
coupon bonds and giving credit at the 
schedule price on the day returned to 
the bank. 


RESULTS 


The results of this part of our busi- 
ness have been productive from the 
standpoint of increased deposits but 


more especially from the satisfied feel- 
ing of our customers who, by word 
mouth advertising, have shown their ap 
preciation of a timely service relieving 
them of, at least, one responsibility. 

No restrictions were placed on thi 
length of time such deposits must re 
main but experience has shown that 
very few were withdrawn hurriedly and 
many will probably remain indefinitel, 

A margin of profit was derived by 
the bank on some bonds which were 
taken around par and sold when the 
prices arose close to 102. Some issues 
now selling at, or near par, will, unless 
some unforeseen disaster arises, sell 
again at 102 or better. 

From every point of view this idea is 
profitable to the bank and appreciated 
by the depositor. 


au 


Connects With New Arrivals 


HILE the plan used by the Los 
W Angeles Trust and Savings 

Bank is successful with a bank 
in a large city, it would be proportion- 
ately as successful with a bank in a 
smaller city or town. New accounts 
are just as welcome to the smaller bank 
as to the large institution; so the system 
whereby the above concern gets in early 
touch with each arrival will offer sug- 
gestions to the bank that is aiert for 
new sources of business. 

In Los Angeles a great proportion of 
the handling of the baggage is done by 
oné large transfer company. Through 
its arrangements with this transfer con- 
cern the bank gets the names of new 
arrivals in the city almost before the 
arrivals have shaken the dust of travel 
from their clothing. Thus in an early 
mail these new people receive a cour- 
teous letter telling them of the bank’s 
various services and inviting the open- 
ing of an account. It offers help in the 
transfer of money from eastern points 
te the city. This makes the arrival 


acquainted early with the bank. Then 
when the baggage arrives at the home or 
the hotel where the arrivals are stop- 
ping, possibly before locating per- 
manent quarters, it has attached to it a 
manila tag that again reminds the owner 
of the bank. It reads: 


MAKE THIS YOUR BANK 


Attractive interest-bearing ac- 
counts. One or more to suit your 
individual needs. Don’t keep your 

. ! ry’ 
valuables in your trunk! Three 
dollars per year will rent a box in 
our mammoth armor plate safe de- 
posit vaults. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


“The Bank for Everybody” 


A bank in a smaller city could like 
wise arrange to secure the names and 
to handle them personally with card o: 
letter. It might add some accounts that 
would be very profitable. 
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The New American Tariff 


OW that the new Tariff Law has gone into effect there is but 
one thing to do, and that is to make the best of it. Possibly 
its effects may not prove so direful as some of its enemies 

have predicted. At any rate the new measure must be given a fair 
trial. Should it either result in raising prices beyond the point of 
endurance or completely cut off our foreign trade, repeal or amend- 
ment may be expected. Business men have to carry on, irrespective 
of the impediments which politicians may place in their way. Those 
who believe in the beneficence of high protection will not regard the 
tariff as an obstacle to their operations but as an encouragement for 
them to go ahead and develop their industries with the assurance 
that the domestic market is secured to them against an invasion of 
foreign-made wares. 

There has been some talk of late that the country has seen the 
last of political tariffs and that hereafter our tariff laws will be 
enacted purely as economic measures. But it must be remembered 
that not even the most scientific tariff would enact itself econom- 
ically. It must gain political support in order to get upon the 
statute-book. Besides, economic students who have their own views 
as to the kind of tariff we ought to have will not be amiss to seeing 
their theories put to the test of experience. It may be that the 
l‘ordney-McCumber Tariff will be less destructive of our foreign 
trade than has been commonly supposed. It is said that President 
Harding is especially gratified over the elastic provisions of the 
law. In a letter to Mr. Mondell, the Republican leader of the 
House, he has extolled the new law as “a truly constructive founda- 
tion of our commercial policy”. Real protection, in the opinion of 
the President, comes from codperation with foreign nations, and the 
elastic provisions of the law are declared to offer the opportunity 
for such codperation. “The last thing in our thought’, declares the 
President, “is aloofness from the rest of the world. We wish to be 
helpful, neighborly, and useful. ‘To protect ourselves first, and then 
o use strength accruing through that policy for the general welfare 
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of mankind is our sincere purpose”. We may be taking as odd 
means of showing this in passing a high tariff law as a man does in 
showing his affection for his wife by beating her. But if the law 
works out as the President hopes, his position will be sustained. One 
thing is pretty certain: this country will not long tolerate a tariff 
that is harmful to the true interests of our people. But this char- 
acter has not yet been fixed upon the law. It may prove either good 
or bad, but until we have found out its real effects by experience 
we may as well avoid going into hysterics over the matter. In the 
end intelligence and common sense will prevail, and this country 
will prosper whether the tariff is high or low. 


& 


The End of the Year 


EFORE another issue of THr BANKERS MAGAZINE appears 

the year 1922 will have completely passed into history. It 

has not been the best of years either in our own land or in a 
number of others. Nor has it been by any means the worst. We 
have had serious industrial troubles, but in the main they have 
gradually subsided and peace has come after weary months of 
bickering and strife. Again we have learned the old lesson, that 
employers and employees must work together if they are to work 
at all, and that one group can not be pitted in warfare against 
another without seriously injuring not only those directly concerned 
in the struggle but the entire community as well. 

Looking toward Europe we find many of the problems left by 
the World War still unsettled, this uncertain condition not only 
preventing an economic restoration in those lands most directly 
affected but reacting upon our own domestic situation as well. The 
aftermath of hate and suspicion which war almost inevitably entails 
still delays the return of Kuropean prosperity. Fortunately, we are 
not enveloped by this unkindly atmosphere. It would be a good 
thing for us and for the world if our immunity from old-world 
strife would lend us that clarity of vision that would enable us to be 
leaders in the work of restoring the blessings of peace and prosperity 
to a world still distressed by the burdens which the great struggle 
imposed. Willingness to help in this noble enterprise is not lacking, 
but as to the best means to be employed there exists great diversity 
of judgment. Having the desire to help, the right way must be 
found in time. 

May the asperities which have tended to keep men and nations 
apart be buried with the departing vear. 
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Spirit of the Bankers Convention 


S was to be expected from the assembling of so large and 
representative a body of men, the récent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in New York produced some ideas 

which are destined to have an important bearing upon the future 
economic life of the country. The bankers who gather in these 
annual conventions do not meet to represent either partisan or 
sectional interests, and it may be fairly said that their deliberations 
take on a much broader aspect than the confines of the calling of 
which the membership is composed. This might be expected from 
the fact that, in a general sense, the bankers of the United States 
represent the entire commercial and industrial fabric of the country. 

It was not without special significance that the first resolution 
reported should deal with “the elimination of all unnecessary ex- 
penditures in order that taxes weighing heavily upon business may 
be still further reduced”. This is the matter of prime importance 
in our present economic situation, and the admonition given by the 
bankers ought to be taken to heart by State and Federal authorities. 
There is altogether too muck evidence that the need for the strictest 
governmental economy is not yet fully realized. The bankers speak 
of this need purely from an economic standpoint, without reference 
to partisan considerations. 

The second resolution reported was hardly less important. It 
disapproved “of the continued attempts to establish further Govern- 
ment commissions which tend more and more to hamper the in- 
dustrial and commercial development of the country and in an 
unnecessary way increase the cost of doing business”, and recom- 
mended for like reasons, “the discontinuance of such existing com- 
missions as experience may prove unnecessary’. These commissions 
in many instances are not only costly in themselves, but their 
activities too often take the form of ignorant meddling with the 
legitimate business interests of the country. Furthermore, they 
represent a disposition on the part of Congress to evade direct 
responsibility for dealing with troublesome conditions by passing 
this duty over to a commission, composed in too many instances of 
inen who know little either of legislation or of the particular re- 
quirements of the business with which they are required to deal. 

The resolutions reported in regard to Europe and the tariff may 
well be quoted in full: 

“We call attention again to the seriousness of the foreign situa- 
tion, especially of Europe, which is affecting detrimentally our own 
conditions and preventing even those industries in our country which 
are not dependent upon foreign trade from recovering fully from 
the depression which otherwise would be rapidly disappearing. 
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“There is no possibility of a healthy and normal situation in this 
country until the nations with whom we trade are able to pay us for 
what they import. As this can be done in the main only by the 
means of exports to us, we trust that the President will not hesitate 
to make use of the power granted him by the new tariff law to make 
such adjustments in the schedules as may be necessary from time to 
time for a restoration of our international commerce: 

“We believe that the time has come for the Government of our 
country to formulate the principles on which it will be able to 
codperate with other nations to bring about the needed rehabilitation 
of European countries and peace in the world. 

“To this end we urge the Administration to consider the 
advisability of promptly making its representative upon the Repara- 
tion Commission an official of that body; we also recommend to 
Congress that there be granted to the Debt Funding Commission 
such further powers as will enable it to negotiate more effectively 
with the foreign nations now debtors of the United States.” 

These resolutions are of especial significance. ‘They mean that 
we have got to show more concern in European affairs than being 
mere onlookers, and that our tariff policy must not be allowed to 
cripple our international trade. 

The address of Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
clearly pointed out our great opportunity and responsibility with 
respect to world affairs. Mr. Lamont did not scold our people 
for their apparent apathy. He eulogized the United States for its 
wonderful progress and the helpfulness our people have displayed 
in alleviating the suffering the Great War entailed, but he tem- 
perately admonished us that our own fortunate position, in the 
face of so much distress and disorganization in other lands, imposed 
upon us very serious obligations. He very pertinently inquired 
whether we were fully mindful of these great responsibilities. 

Throughout the deliberations, addresses and resolutions of the 
New York convention reflected great credit upon the American 
Bankers Association and rendered that great organization. still 
further entitled to public confidence and respect. 


& 


Great Britain Begins Debt Payment to 
the United States 


N one of the London daily newspapers, under a Washington 
| date of October 16, occurred this laconic dispatch: 

“Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co. today paid, on behalf of the 
British Government, to the Federal Reserve Bank at New York. 
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for the account of the United States Government, a cheque for 
$40,000,000, as an instalment of interest on the British war debt 
to America. This is the first interest the United States has received 
from any of the Allied Governments on account of war debts since 
May, 1919.” 


This ccncise statement marks a most important epoch in the 
history of war finance. That history is too well known to need 
rehearsal, but certainly the action taken by the British Government 
in this instance is of too great significance to be allowed to pass 
without recognition. 'Time was when the payment of a debt, 
individual or international, was so much a matter of course as to 
excite no interest. But as regards international debts this is no 
longer so. ‘The Great War caused the piling up of such huge inter- 
national debts as to make it a matter of extreme difficulty for some 
of the debtors to meet their obligations. In some cases no attempt 
has been made to meet them, and even their existence has been 
ignored. There has developed out of this situation a philosophy 
which may be styled “A New Way To Pay Old Debts”; namely, 
by cancelling them. This principle of getting rid of creditors has 
achieved great and sudden popularity. But one country, at least, 
refuses to be guided by it. Although heavily in debt, with industry 
and trade depressed, and large numbers unemployed, with an almost 
intolerable burden of taxation, Great Britain ignores all these con- 
ditions which might be pleaded as evidences of inability to meet her 
obligations, and makes payment as announced in the dispatch men- 
tioned above. 

In applauding this courageous action we in the United States 
are open to the suspicion that our approval arises from satisfaction 
in getting back the money that is due us. But there is a much 
deeper cause for satisfaction than that, namely, the feeling that 
domestic stress, however severe, does not relieve a nation from its 
international obligations. By acting in accordance with this view 
Great Britain not only upholds her own credit but goes far toward 
restoring faith in world credit, for it is difficult to believe that this 
example will not be noted by other countries and at least some steps 
taken to recognize the sanctity of their obligations. 

It is hardly saying too much to declare that faith in a British 
obligation formed the keystone of the arch of international credit, 
and so long as any doubt existed as to the possible course to be 
taken by that country in regard to its war debt the credit of the 
‘vorld remained under a cloud. That cloud has now been dispelled 
so far as could be done by the action of a single one of the chief 
lebtor nations. Very likely the benefit to British credit will largely 

utweigh the sacrifice which the policy of debt paying entails; and 
‘ other nations, in proportion to their respective abilities, would 
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manifest the same degree of moral responsibility in regard to their 
debts as Great Britain has done, they would probably find it a 
profitable course. The example that country has set the world can 
not be too highly commended. 


& 


Mr. McKenna’s Address to the Bankers 


NE of the notable features at the recent convention of the 
American Bankers Association in New York was the address 
of Hon. Reginald McKenna, former British Chancellor of the 

Exchequer and now chairman of the London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank, Limited. The address was interesting on account of its 
clear analysis of some of the outstanding facts in international 
finance, and particularly because of some of the statements made in 
reference to reparations and Allied debts. Mr. McKenna pointed 
out that the financial problems involved in the present situation are 
quite without precedent. In considering the efforts to compel Ger- 
many to pay the amounts assessed against that country he said that 
such payments could be made, if at all, only by increasing exports, 
but he said that this would be “confronted with the opposition of 
the whole manufacturing interests of the rest of the world’. 

Mr. McKenna’s suggestion for getting the reparations problem 
into some practicable shape was this: 


“Many Germans possess foreign assets, whether investments or 
balances in foreign banks, and it would be a perfectly practicable 
proceeding for them to sell these assets to the German Government, 
who in turn could hand them over to the Reparation Commission. 
But it is an essential condition of such a transaction that the owners 
of the foreign assets should be willing to sell them; no Government 
in the present situation of Germany could force a compulsory sale. 
How then could this consent be obtained? I have no doubt that if 
these assets could be sold for an assured profit the holders would be 
willing to dispese of them.” 

The value of the German foreign assets was placed by Mr. 
McKenna at not less than one billion dollars. Such assets, he 
declared, were “to a considerable extent the proceeds of the sales 
of marks which have been flung by Germans on the foreign market 
under the well-founded apprehension that the pressure of repara- 
tion payments would rapidly depreciate their value. Remove this 
pressure and the mark would immediately improve”. He thought 
that the creditors would gain by abandoning the attempt to obtain 
other money payments for at least three years. He was not all 
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sanguine that his proposal would prove acceptable, as may be seen 
from the following statement: 


“Before I leave this part of my subject there is one observation 
I should like to make. I have no wish to minimize the just claims 
of the Allies against Germany, and I recognize the serious political 
difficulties which stand in the way of their abatement. But no solu- 
tion of the reparation problem is possible unless political considera- 
tions are subordinated to economic facts. What Germany can pay 
may not be a simple question, but it is a question capable of being 
answered. Unfortunately the answer runs counter to popular 
hopes, popular passions, and, more formidable still, a popular sense 
of natural justice which prescribes that the defeated enemy who 
planned the war should make good the damage suffered by the 
victors. And so no authoritative answer is given, while Europe 
slides into ruin.” 


His conclusions regarding the whole matter of reparations and 
Allied debts were thus stated: 


“Yo sum up: the conclusion to which I am driven is that Ger- 
many can only pay now whatever she may have in foreign balances, 
together with such amount as she can realize by the sale of her 
remaining foreign securities that this payment is only possible if all 
other demands are postponed for a definite period long enough to 
ensure the stabilization of the mark; and that future demands at the 
expiration of this period must be limited to the annual amount of 
Germany’s exportable surplus at that time. Further, that England 
has the capacity to pay to the United States interest and sinking 
fund on her debt; but that the other debtors are none of them in a 
position to meet more than a small part of their external liabilities, 
and in the existing condition of Europe a definite postponement of 
any payment by them is desirable in the interests of all the parties. 
The actual amount which the other debtors could ultimately pay 
should, as in the case of Germany, be ascertained by inquiry into 
their exportable surplus at a full and frank conference between 
creditors and debtors.” 


& 
President Harding’s Veto of the Bonus Bill 


HE reasons which the President gave for his unwillingness to 
sign the bill for providing adjusted compensation for the 
soldiers of the recent war are so clearly and sincerely given as 
to command public approval. The President declared at the outset 
of his veto message that while he was in sympathy with the avowed 
purpose of the bill—to give expression of the nation’s gratitude to 
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those who served in its defense in the World War—he could not 
subscribe to the provisions of the measure. These were the chief 
grounds of his dissent: 

“In legislating for what is called adjusted compensation Con- 
gress failed, first of all, to provide the revenue from which the 
bestowal is to be paid. 

“Moreover, it establishes the very dangerous precedent of 
creating a Treasury covenant to pay which puts a burden, variously 
estimated between four and five billions, upon the American people, 
not to discharge an obligation, which the Government always must 
pay, but to bestow a bonus which the soldiers themselves, while 
serving in the World War, did not expect. 

“Tt is worth remembering that the public credit is founded on the 
popular belief in the defensibility of public expenditure, as well as 
the Government’s ability to pay. Loans come from every rank in 
life, and our heavy tax burdens reach, directly or indirectly, every 
element in our citizenship. To add one-sixth of the total sum of 
our public debt for a distribution among less than 5,000,000 out of 
110,000,000, whether inspired by grateful sentiment or political ex- 
pediency, would undermine the confidence on which our credit is 
builded, and establish the precedent of distributing funds whenever 
the proposal and the numbers affected make it seem politically ap- 
pealing to do so. 

“Congress clearly appraised the danger of borrowing directly to 
finance a bestowal which is without obligation and manifestly recog- 
nized the financial problems with which the nation is confronted 
Our maturing promises to pay within the current fiscal year amount 
te approximately $4,000,000,000, most of which will have to be 
refunded. Within the next six years more than $10,000,000,000 of 
debt will mature and will have to be financed. These outstanding 
and maturing obligations are difficult enough to meet without the 
complication of added borrowings, every one of which threatens 
higher interests and delays the adjustment to stable Government 
financing and the diminution of Federal taxes to the defensible cost 
of government. 

“The pressing problem of the Government is that of diminishing 
our burdens, rather than adding thereto. It is the problem of the 
world. War inflations and war expenditures have unbalanced bud- 
gets and added to indebtedness until the whole world is staggering 
under the load. We have been striving in every direction to curtail 
our expenditures and establish economics without impairing the 
essentials of Governmental activities. It has been a difficult and 
unpopular task. It is vastly more applauded to expend them than 
to deny. After nearly a year and a quarter of insistence and 
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persuasion, with a concerted drive to reduce Government expendi- 
ture in every quarter possible, it would wipe out everything thus 
far accomplished to add now tothe proposed burden, and it would 
rend the commitment of economy and saving so essential to our 
future welfare. 

“The financial problems of the Government are too little heeded 
until we are face to face with a great emergency. ‘The diminishing 
income of the Government, due to the receding tides of business and 
attending incomes, has been overlooked momentarily, but cannot be 
long ignored. The latest budget figures for the current fiscal year 
show an estimated deficit of more than $650,000,000, and a further 
deficit for the year succeeding, even after counting upon all interest 
collections on foreign indebtedness which the Government is likely 
to receive. ‘To add to our pledges to pay, except as necessity 
compels, must seem no less than Governmental folly. Inevitably 
it means increased taxation, which Congress was unwilling to levy 
for the purpose of this bill, and will turn us from the course toward 
economy so essential to promote the activities which contribute to 
common welfare.” 

The maxims contained in this message are sound and peculiarly 
applicable to our present situation. It is a great pity that Congress 
should have been prompted by political considerations to disregard 
these salutary principles. 


& 
The Growth of Trust Companies 


HAT the trust company has proved to be a popular institution 

may be inferred from the fact that in the last twenty-six years 

their number has increased from 251 to 2500 and their re- 
sources from $843,000,000 to $12,000,000,000. These figures were 
given by Chairman J. Arthur House of the Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers Association in his annual address at the 
New York convention. They are a striking evidence of the useful- 
ness attained by this type of financial institution. Referring to the 
fact that trust company functions are now being assumed by a large 
number of national banks, Mr. House expressed the view that trust 
business could not be conducted as a sideline, and that it should “be 
conducted in the future, as in the past, on the same high plane of 
service by highly trained experts”. As to the possibility of an 
opposite tendency, he said: “And yet, in this tremendous increase 
in the number of banks qualifying to perform trust functions lies a 
zrave danger that experienced trust men, overzealous for business 
nay imocently transcend the principles of trust company service, 
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the canons of ethics and the ideals for which this association has 
stood”. 

It would be regrettable if the fine record which the trust com- 
pany has made, operating as a specially-organized institution, should 
be to any extent lowered by the eagerness to acquire business on the 
part of banks that have recently been granted trust company 
powers. That there may be such danger, as Mr. House points out, 
is quite probable. And this may not occur either from over- 
zealousness on the part of the banks to get trust company business 
or from any lack of integrity of purpose on the part of the banks. 
They have not the experience of the trust companies in this par- 
ticular field, and on this account they are the more likely to make 
mistakes. But whether this will be true in any given case or not will 
depend upon the degree to which careful management enters into 
the operation of the trust company department of a national bank. 
Such a department may be so thoroughly organized and so well 
managed as to render entirely satisfactory service. Whether or not 
this will be the general rule, is another question. But if the banks 
hope to compete for trust company business with the trust com- 
panies they must maintain a record quite as good as the latter insti- 
tutions. 

There are not a few trust company officials who deprecate the 
entrance of the banks into the trust company field, as there are 
many bankers who deprecated the entrance of the trust company 
into the banking field. Probably this admonition will fit in both 
cases: Let the trust companies that do a banking business emulate 
the example of the best-managed banks, and let the banks that do 
a trust company business pattern after the most wisely-conducted 


trust companies. 


Bankers’ Cooperation Needed 


T HE Bankers MaGazine emphasizes _ this realization of both principal and in- 
the importance of the coéperation of — terest upon an investment made five 

the bankers of the country in com- years ago as ‘ready money’ and spend 

batting the dangers of investment in it with corresponding ease’. 

worthless securities, or careless expen- Bankers will do what they can 

diture of the $625,000,000 in War through the medium of their own ad- 

Savings Securities due January 1. As_ vertising to prevent the dangers which 


Samucl H. Beach, president of the Sav- this payment offers from coming to 
ings Bank Division of the American’ pass. The banker can render further 
Bankers Association has said in a re- aid in his community by using his in- 
cent letter sent out through the associa- fluence with the loca] press to give pub- 


tion to the editors of the country. “It _licity to this important matter in a help 
is feared that many people will regard ful way. 
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RICHARD DELAFIELD 
Chairman of the Board National Park Bank of New York 


R. DELAFIELD was born at New Brighton, N. Y., 

in 1853. He began his business career in a New 

York house in 1873, later becoming manager. He 
afterwards tormed a partnership for dealing in Pacific 
Slope products especially, the house being Delafield & 
Co., with offices in San Francisco, Chicago and New 
York. In 1890, Mr. Delafield became a director of the 
National Park Bank of New York and in June, 1896, was 
elected a vice-president, still later becoming president, 
which office he has always held until his taking the chair- 
manship this past September. 
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JOHN H. FULTON 
President National Park Bank of New York 


R. FULTON was born in Canada of Scotch parents. 

He entered the banking business in 1883 with the 

Merchants Bank of Canada. In 1887 he joined the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, and in 1895 came as ac- 
countant to the New York Agency of that bank. A few 
years later he became manager of the agency of the 
bank in New Orleans. In 1901 he organized in New 
Orleans the Commercial National Bank and in 1902 the 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, and was president 
of both these institutions up to 1917. He served as vice- 
president of the New Orleans Clearing House for two 
years and was president of the Louisiana Bankers 
Association. 

In January, 1917, Mr. Fulton's financial ability was 
recognized by the late James Stillman and he became vice- 
president of the National City Bank and later one of the 
executive managers. He is a director in numerous 
companies. 
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Bankers! Don’t Hide Behind Closed Doors! 
By George M. Seward 


LARGE metropolitan bank re- 
A cently conducted an advertising 

campaign in which it featured, 
“real personal service’”—‘come in and 
get acquainted,” etc., but it meant what 
it said and the result of the campaign 
is a lot of new business. 

Practically every officer of the bank 
is either “out in the open” or his desk 
is next to the counter so that one may 
see and perchance bow to some of the 
vice-presidents—surely the cashier— 
and a large array of assistants. All of 
these men appear to have time to say 
“good morning” to their customers as 
they stream past to the various 
windows. 

Word had gone out from the di- 
rectors’ room only a short time ago that, 
“our officers and employees must get 
better acquainted with and show every 
reasonable consideration to our cus- 
tomers”. That slogan was fully im- 
pressed on each official and clerk. 


WHY THE CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDED 


When one of the vice-presidents was 
questioned on the success of the cam- 
paign he grew quite enthusiastic. 

“T’'ll tell you how it works”, he said, 
“also why we are getting some mighty 
good accounts unsolicited from other 
banks”’. 

“Only last week”, he continued, “I 
had an almost pathetic example that 
will serve to illustrate how some banks 
are still doing business, and what’s 
strange about this particular case, the 
bank in question is one of our solid in- 
stitutions that has made wonderful 
strides notwithstanding its apparent in- 
difference to its customers’ welfare. 

“As I sat at my desk last Monday, a 
vell-groomed man came up to me and 
laid down his business card as he re- 
‘farked, ‘I’ve noticed your rather human 

nnouncements in the papers recently 


and I’ve just dropped in to see if you 
really mean what you say’. 

“I thanked him and picked up his 
card. I found I was talking to Mr. 
B. , the head of a moderate-sized 
manufacturing concern on the west side. 

“Changing your account from another 
bank?” I asked. 

“He told me that that was what he 
had in mind and said he thought it was 
for a very good reason and asked me 
if I’d be interested in learning why he 
contemplated the move. I told him that 
an explanation would not be necessary 
but he insisted in explaining his reason. 
He said, ‘About ten years ago, I started 
a small manufacturing business in my 
present line over on the west side and a 
jobber from whom I bought most of my 
material recommended that I open my 
bank account with the —--———— bank. 
He even went so far as to write an in- 
troduction to one of the officers on the 
back of his business card. Armed with 
this and the $1400 I was to deposit as 
my opening account, I sought the man 
who is now one of the vice-presidents— 
he was only an assistant cashier then. 

“ “He received me in a reserved way 
and while he accepted my account, he 
gave me the impression that he was 
doing me a great favor in allowing me 
to keep my money in his bank. After 
the preliminaries were over I went back 
to my factory wondering if it was cus- 
tomary for all bankers to treat their 
customers in such a chilly manner. 

““My business was practically all 
cash and I did not have occasion to 
borrow. However, it continued to grow 
and has now reached a point where in 
order to take on large contracts, I feel 
that I must occasionally ask for accom- 
modations from my bank. Mind you, in 
all these ten years I had not asked for 
a dollar’s worth of credit at my bank. 
About two weeks ago I had an oppor- 
tunity to take on a good-sized contract 
that I regarded as absolutely safe and 
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one on which my profit inside of thirty 
days would have been equal to a whole 
year’s earnings a short time back. 

““My “in’s and out’s” at my bank 
ran around $150,000 a year and my 
cash balance is now about nine thou- 
sand. Five thousand on top of this 
would have been necessary in order to 
safely carry through the big contract, so 
I decided to ask my bank for a loan. 
I went down armed with my latest 
financial statement and a copy of the 
proposed contract. I was prepared to 
show that financially I was entitled to 
a five thousand dollar loan. 

“After making my usual daily de- 
posit, I went around to the officers’ de- 
partment seeking the man that I had 
gone to ten years before when I opened 
my account. In all those years he had 
never spoken to me—nor had any other 
officer of the bank. The only men I 
knew were the tellers and the bank 
policeman. Most of the officials were 
behind closed doors in little offices back 
of the marble-topped counter. 

“*T opened Mr. A. *s door and 
walked in. He did not look up from his 
papers and I waited. Finally, without 
raising his eyes, he asked me rather 
grufly what I wanted. With that I 
laid down my business card and said I’d 
come in to see if I could arrange for a 
loan of five thousand dollars for thirty 
or sixty days. All this time he was 
studying my card and before I could 
proceed further he remarked sharply 
that his bank made loans only to their 
own customers. 

“*“T told him I was aware of that fact 
and that was my reason for coming to 
him. He then told me that he did not 
recall that my firm was a depositor and 
proceeded to call in the receiving teller 
and asked him to bring in a statement 
of my average balances for the past 
year. I was asked to be seated while 
this was being looked up, but never a 
word did he utter in the meantime; he 
stacked and restacked the letters on his 
desk until the teller returned with the 
necessary information. I thought I no- 
ticed a glimmer of interest as his eyes 
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ran over the figures and then he asked 
for my financial statement. Fortunately 
this was in good shape and was made 
by a well-known firm of accountants. 
Giving this a hasty glance and paying 
no attention to the proposed contract, 
he laid all of the papers aside and 
stated that I might call in about a week 
or ten days and he would then give me 
an answer about the loan. 

“ “Next week will be too late, Mr. 
A You should be able to check 
up on me within a few days; I’ll lose 
the contract unless I sign up by the 
tenth. 

“ “He seemed to resent this remark 
and I was informed that I’d better look 
elsewhere for my loan. He added that 
he’d never heard of me before and didn’t 
even know that I carried an account in 
his bank. 

““Now I’m a fair-minded man, I 
think, and would not expect a banker 
to make a loan to a stranger or even to 
a customer unless it was safe, but his 
last remark was a little too much and 
I came back with the statement that he 
was the man I opened my account with 
ten years before; that the 
company had recommended me. I knew 
that company was one on the bank’s big- 
gest depositors and told him that the 
president could tell him something of 
my responsibility. 

“The mention of that man and his 
company seemed to awaken some in- 
terest in my listener and he remarked 
that if I’d get their name on my note— 
or even the president’s, he’d reconsider. 

“*T had no right to ask such a favor 
however, as company had no 
direct interest in my business and I 
plainly told him so. 

“‘T reached over to his desk and 
picked up my papers and strode out of 
the office. Of course I lost the contract. 

“Then I noticed your advertise- 
ments in the papers and it occurred to 
me that maybe there was somewhere in 
this big city a bank which had a heart 
and soul, so that’s what brought me here 
today. I’ve often wanted advice and 
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counsel on business problems and would 
like to place my money in a bank where 
some of the officials know at least that I 
am a depositor and to whom I could feel 
free to talk over matters that might de- 
velop into business of mutual interest. 
At any rate I’ve come prepared to hand 
you my account if you want it and I’m 
not now asking for accommodations, 
but, if the time comes when I do, I hope 
I’ll not get the treatment I received over 
at the ————— bank.’ 

“The upshot was that our bank got a 
mighty fine account—nearly $10,000 
as a starter. We've got his financial 
statement in our files and our credit de- 
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partment gives him a good rating—in 
fact we’ve checked him up from every 
angle and when he wants a loan we'll 
let him have all he’s entitled to in five 
minutes. 

“I introduced him to some of the 
other officials and he left with the re- 
mark that he guessed he’d at last found 
some ‘regular fellows’. He’s brought 
us several smaller accounts and there 
are more to follow so he says. 

“Tt pays even bankers to be human— 
to see that courtesy, consideration and 
proper attention is paid to every cus- 
tomer who entrusts his money into our 
keeping.” 


ae 


Knocking Out the Banker’s Bogy—Error 


Causes of Faulty Accounting and Methods of Elimination 
Pointed Out 


By John A. Boll 


Chief Accountant Guardian Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 


N the perusal of reports made by 
bank examiners and auditors we 
often find that much valuable time 

is wasted on a plain recital of errors 
that have been detected in the course of 
an examination or audit. Such a recital 
wastes the time of the persons making 
the report, of the stenographer typing 
it and of the executive expected to wade 
through it. In large institutions where 
much accounting is done errors will 
creep in as long as the old adage, “To 
err is human’, holds true. 

After the records have been corrected 
the prime object of an effective audit 
should be the prevention of similar dis- 
crepancies in future records. This, to 
our mind, is most effectively done by 
delving into the causes that lead to the 
errors and eliminating them if possible. 





If the time wasted on the meaningless 
recital of mistakes were used to analyze 
errors and their causes and to giving 
those making the errors the benefit of 
the analysis the time would certainly be 
spent more profitably. 

Nobody familiar with accounting 
questions the costliness of errors simply 
from the standpoint of time spent in 
locating them. We have known ap- 
parently good accountants who used 
more time in locating errors than in 
doing the actual work in hand; and 
we have known exceptionally accurate 
and methodical accountants who were 
labelled lazy by inexperienced judges, 
because they performed their work with 
such apparent ease. In one instance of 
our recollection a man of this caliber 
was replaced upon resignation by three 
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less accurate and these three were 
obliged to work overtime frequently. 
Rapid footwork does not always spell 
achievement in accounting. 


PREVENTION OF ERRORS 


Within the limited scope of this ar- 
ticle we will try to show how this 
analysis of errors should be effected, 
taking some of the salient classes of 
errors with such recommendations cal- 
culated to prevent their recurrence and 
thus reduce the cost of error to a 
minimum. 

We will at once dispose of the willful 
misrepresentation of accounts in an at- 
tempt to defraud. There is but one 
method of dealing with persons guilty 
of this misdemeanor, they have no place 
in banking circles and should be invited 
out. Their methods, however, should be 
studied carefully by the best help avail- 
able for the purpose of establishing such 
safeguards and controls as to make the 
future use of the same by other em- 
ployees impossible. 

Errors of inadvertance form by far 
the greatest percentage. Generally they 
are traceable to no precise cause beyond 
a certain degree of carelessness more or 
less culpable according to the frequency 
of their recurrence. When this type 
of error presents itself only occasion- 
ally, the maker’s attention should be 
called to it for the simple purpose of 
having the records corrected. Some 
auditors feel it their religious duty to 
humiliate the persons found guilty of 
an occasional error. This savors of a 
lack of broadmindedness and leads to 
the unwholesome antagonism so fre- 
quently existing between the operating 
and auditing end of an_ institution. 
Primarily it is manifestly unfair. Any 
fair-minded individual knows that au- 
ditors as well as operators make these 
mistakes. The only difference is, when 
the auditor finds by comparison that his 
record is wrong, he silently corrects it 
and proceeds with the task of locating 
other discrepancies between his work 
and that of the operator. Why pillory 
the other fellow and not yourself? 


When these errors are of frequent oc- 
currence the aspect changes immediately 
and pressure should be brought to bring 
the person making them to a realization 
of the harm done by such carelessness. 
Many clerks fail to realize that their 
work fits into a gigantic masterpiece 
which cannot be completed if incorrect. 
Untold difficulties present themselves to 
the assemblers of records when any sec- 
tion is wrong; it is therefore good prac- 
tice to explain just how records that are 
being made will be used further on. 
Alert operators are always inquisitive as 
to where their work comes from and 
especially whither it goes; those that 
are not alert must be made so; as 
nobody, fully realizing the importance 
of his section of a report, could be care- 
less. 

Not infrequently mistakes that have 
no apparent cause are created by the 
mental attitude at the time the error is 
made. This mental attitude is best 
analyzed by the maker of the mistake 
and men should be urged to determine 
what trend of thought led to the error 
in order to avoid its repetition. 


IGNORANCE OF SUBJECT 

Some errors plainly indicate ignor- 
ance of the subject in hand and will ap- 
pear as long as the person making them 
remains ignorant. With the cause of 
error so apparent the remedy is simple. 
A detailed explanation showing why the 
viewpoint taken is wrong and a correct 
method with the reason for its correct- 
ness should be imparted. These errors 
frequently have their source in the 
training given men when assuming cer- 
tain duties. In many instances a per- 
son is given only the mechanical opera- 
tion which is easily forgot unless 
supplemented by the logic supporting 
the entries. Once a person knows the 
underlying principles of an entry the 
mechanical end will not be forgot so 
easily. 

It is remarkable with what regularity 
and precision errors having their cause 
in a physical condition appear as long 
as the condition is allowed to exist. 
When an auditor has once traced an 
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error of this kind he can unerringly put 
his finger on the incorrect item as soon 
as he notices the cause. 

Under this caption faulty arrange- 
ment of items is a prolific source of 
error. 


CHECKING DEPOSIT SLIPS 


A very simple example of physical 
condition creating error may be cited 
in the posting of savings accounts. The 
ledger cards are drawn from the file in 
consecutive order and the deposit slips 
are arranged in the same order. With 
time the turning over of one card and 
one deposit slip becomes mechanical 
and if a customer has made two deposits 
in one day his second deposit is readily 
posted to the next card having action 
that day. Upon presenting the pass 
book at the interest period the extra de- 
posit will be entered on it under the 
supposition that the missing deposit was 
made without presentation of the book, 
and it has happened that the customer, 
being dishonest, saw no easier way of 
getting pin money than by closing his 
account, which he did forthwith. The 
teller upon comparing the book with the 
ledger card found the balance correct 
and paid both the customer’s actual bal- 
ance and the extra deposit. When too 
late. the error was discovered. Such 
deposits are generally large since cus- 
tomers making two deposits in one day 
do not deposit by dribs. A very simple 
precaution would effectively prevent 
such errors. At the time of drawing the 
ledger card it cannot escape notice that 
two deposits exist and they should at 
once be clipped together so as to create 
attention at the time of posting. 

The most culpable physical cause of 
error is disorder and unsystematic 
method. It is the bane of correct 
record. Only a wizard can be un- 
methodical and at the same time correct 
and he takes a big chance. Jumping 
haphazardly from one item to another 
without completing either is bound to 
leave something undone when the final 
bell rings. Having a place for every- 
thing. with everything in its place, is 
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never more helpful than in doing cleri- 
cal work. 

Errors on records subject to abso- 
lute proof show a degree of negligence 
that is inexcusable and ought not to be 
tolerated. Such errors create untold 
difficulties further on, as records of this 
type are questioned only as a last resort 
when the careful examination of all 
other records proved of no avail. 

Errors that lead to impossible results 
show an absolute lack of judgment that 
is inexcusable. There are some persons 
to whom figures mean nothing; they 
copy the most incongruous material 
without scruple as long as it fills the 
space intended for it. Frequent repeti- 
tion of such errors shows that the per- 
son making them is incorrectly placed. 
Persons of this type would in all prob- 
ability wield a mightier shovel than a 
pen. ' 


BE RELENTLESS IN CORRECTING ERRORS 


Auditors should be relentless in cor- 
recting errors, which result in an in- 
justice done someone. Operators some- 
times think that the correction of such 
errors would result in a loss of prestige 
with the customers. Nothing is further 
from the truth. It is always more agree- 
able to show the customer that the 
methods employed by banks detect 
errors should they be made and re- 
quire a rectification of same, rather than 
to have the customer find them and de- 
mand rectification. Fair-minded people 
realize that mistakes are made even by 
bankers. 

A cashier in a downtown office, deal- 
ing with three foreigners, had a rather 
complicated transaction, this, coupled 
with the lengthy explanation necessary 
led him to short change the customers. 
When the three had left and pandemo- 
nium had ceased he realized his mistake 
but had no means of reaching the 
parties, so he sealed the money in an 
envelope and labeled it. The customers 
upon calmer calculations likewise no- 
ticed the error and were back bright 
and early the next morning ready for 
battle. The cashier recognized them 
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and before they could open fire he drew 
the envelope from his cash drawer and 
handed it to them with the remark, 
“That’s yours”. They opened it cau- 
tiously and counted the contents care- 
fully, the change in their features was 
a sight worth seeing. They came up to 
the cashier and all they could voice was, 
“You’re an honest man” and with that 


left contented. Not much loss of pres- 
tige, we'd say. 

These are some of the salient facts 
about errors. Any painstaking auditor 
will find in the course of his experience 
means of reducing the number of errors 
to a minimum and thus make himself a 
valuable asset to the institution by 
which he is employed. 


Ud 


FS 


Finding a Bank’s Personality 
By Carl H. Getz 


WELL-DRESSED business man 
walked into a bank and picked 
up a pen and a deposit slip. The 

penholder was covered with ink and so 
were his fingers. He looked about him 
as if looking for a place to wash. He 
frowned and pulled a clean handker- 
chief from his pocket and did the best 
he could. When he went to the receiv- 
ing teller’s window he was plainly irri- 
tated and he kept wiping and rubbing 
his fingers. 

That noon this business man had 
lunch with one of the vice-presidents of 
this same bank. 


“Have you been over in our new 
building?” asked the bank official. “The 
work is progressing nicely. When we 
get in there we will have one of the 
finest bank homes in the East”. 

“No, I haven’t had an opportunity to 
go in’, said the business man. “I have 
passed it several times and have noted 
that it is to be a very handsome struc- 
ture”. 

Nothing was said for a moment. 

“New buildings are all very well’, 
said the business man, “but you people 
ought to pay some attention to some of 
the little things about a bank”’. 

“What do you mean?” asked the bank 
officer. 


In reply the business man took his 
soiled handkerchief from his pocket and 
held out his inky fingers. 


“See that ink on my handkerchief. 
Won’t that make a hit with my wife 
when I go home tonight? See those 
stains on my fingers”, said the business 
man. “That is the result of someone’s 
carelessness or the bank’s carelessness”. 


“That happened in our bank?” asked 
the bank official. 


“It did”, said the business man, “and 
I think the bank is to blame rather than 
some careless individual. The trouble 
is that your ink wells are too deep. 
When you go back to the bank take a 
good look at them. And let me tell you 
this: 


“T had just put a clean handkerchief 
in my pocket a few minutes before I 
entered your bank. And then this hap- 
pened. I wish you really knew how 
irritated I was. I wasn’t thinking 
about the vast resources of your bank 
and your wonderful new building. I 
was thinking about a bank which didn’t 
study its little points of contact with 
the public enough to avoid what hap- 
pened to me. Now I hope I have given 
you something to think about.”’ 

“You certainly have’, said the 
banker, “‘and I am grateful to you”. 
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BEGINNING OF OTHERS CHANGES 


After lunch this bank officer went to 
his bank and told of the conversation 
to several of the bank officers. All were 
interested. Examination of ink wells 
showed that they were so deep that it 
was possible to more than submerge the 
entire pen point in them. Penholders 
were examined and one-fourth of all the 
pens had wet ink on the holders. The 
bank officer decided right then and there 
to make a change. Shallower wells 
were substituted which made it impos- 
sible for one to dip the end of the 
holder into the ink. 

Now the point of this little incident 
is that this bank discovered that there 
are a hundred and one little, seemingly 
unimportant things about bank relation- 
ships with the public which play a real 
part in determining the attitude of many 
depositors toward the bank. This bank 
began an examination of the little things 
and within a short time became a truly 
thoughtful institution. 


SPENT SEVERAL DAYS ON BANK FLOOR 


It was suggested in this bank that one 
of the officers spend several days on the 
main floor of the bank doing nothing 
but watching the depositors. And he 
saw many things he didn’t know about 
before. 

One day he saw a man write a check. 
He picked up a blotter and blotted it. 
That’s exactly what he did—he blotted 
it. The blotter did not absorb ink. He 
looked at his smeared check, frowned 
and then tore it up. He pulled out his 
wallet to get another check. He searched 
and searched but no blank check. In 
this particular bank one had to go to 
the paying teller’s window to get a 
blank check. There nine men and 
women were in line. He frowned some 
more and took his place in line. At this 
point the banker who saw all this 
wanted to step in but he didn’t know 
the depositor so he decided that he had 
better allow him to remain in line and 
have the paying teller give him his blank 
check. 

Finally the man got his blank check, 


made it out, did not blot it, instead blew 
on it, and then he had to get in line 
again to get it cashed. When he left 
several minutes later he was plainly 
angry. That taught the banker two 
things that were discussed later at an 
officers’ conference. It was learned that 
the purchase of blotting paper was left 
to a purchasing agent whose idea of ef- 
ficiency was to buy from the lowest bid- 
der. Result was that an inferior grade 
of blotting paper was used. As a result 
of the conference all of the old blotters 
were thrown out and the new blotting 
paper substituted which actually ab- 
sorbed ink. Floor attendants were in- 
structed to see that an ample supply of 
blotters was kept in the racks constantly 
and to see that much used blotters were 
thrown into the waste paper baskets. 

For the first time during all the years 
that this banker had spent in that bank 
he noticed that if a man came into the 
bank to get a blank check he had to get 
into line to get his check, then had to 
write it out and get into line again to 
have it cashed. As a result neatly 
printed cards were printed and dis- 
played advising depositors that check 
books could be obtained from window 
“Number Five”. It was made the work 
of the clerk in that cage to give out 
check books. Incidentally, before he 
gave out any check books he asked for 
at least two means of identification. If 
a person had nothing he was asked to 
step to the paying teller’s window who 
could identify him. This resulted in 
some annoyance to a few depositors but 
this bank had had several costly ex- 
periences with blank check books in un- 
scrupulous hands and decided to take 
this stand despite the inconvenience it 
might cause a few depositors. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
SERVICE 


At a later conference of the officials 
of this bank the president suggested 
that when the checks were returned to 
depositors at the first of the month a 
letter be enclosed telling frankly about 
the too deep ink wells, the inferior 
blotting paper and the annoyance 
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caused in having to stand in line twice 
when without a blank check. Then it 
was the president’s idea to invite the 
depositors to offer their criticisms and 
suggestions about the bank’s service. 
The chairman of the board of directors 
suggested an amendment to the proposed 
plan offered by the president and said 
that cash prizes of $10 each should be 
offered for every practical suggestion 
as to how the bank’s service could be 
improved. This plan was adopted and 
some excellent suggestions received. 

One depositor wrote in that he had 
recently had his first experience in 
cashing coupons. 

“IT went to your bank to cash some 
coupons and when I got there I didn’t 
know exactly what I should do”, he 
wrote. “I appealed for help to one of 
your floor attendants. But what did he 
do? He took my coupons from me and 
spread them out in front of him where 
anyone might see them. Then he filled 
out the envelope which you provide. He 
explained what was to be done, then did 
it for me and handed my coupons back 
to me. Now I suppose you say that’s 
service. Well, it isn’t and I'll tell you 
why. I didn’t care to have him or any- 
one else know how few coupons I had 
and how little I was to receive. 

‘‘Now I suppose you are laughing and 
think I’m a funny fellow. But I am 
not. I am just like every other person. 
And if you are wise you will instruct 
your attendants not to ask for the cou- 
pons from depositors but instead will 
have them explain what to do with the 
use of imaginary coupons. Then the 
depositors can keep to himself the 
amount of money he is to receive. You 
may think this isn’t important. I tell 
you that it is just such little things 
which change one’s whole attitude to- 
ward a bank.” 


SUGGESTIONS READILY ACCEPTED 


The bank president who received this 
didn’t laugh. He said the man was 
right. In this particular bank today the 
attendants never ask depositors for 
their coupons but instead explain what 


is to be done with imaginary coupons. 
Of course, if the depositor voluntarily 
hands his coupons over to the attendant 
he will fill out the envelope for him. 
But it has been observed that very few 
depositors reveal to the attendants the 
amount of money they have coming. 

“How do you expect a woman to get 
one of your check books into her dainty 
little hand bag?” asked a woman depos- 
itor in a letter. 

In reply the bank had an especially 
small check book made containing but 
ten checks which when folded took up a 
minimum of space. This was distributed 
among the women depositors and many 
letters were received in appreciation of 
the bank’s thoughtfulness. 

“Where in the world do you people 
buy your pens?” wrote another de- 
positor. “I use a sharp-pointed pen but 
I never try to write out a check in your 
bank because if I do I know that I will 
run my pen right through the paper. I 
never saw such pens. Where in the 
world did you get them?” 

Investigation showed that a cheap 
Spencerian pen was being used. It had 
a peculiar quality of bending in such a 
way after considerable use that the 
point became almost as sharp as a 
needle. Result was that it was fre- 
quently jabbed through checks. Good 
quality pens were substituted. 

“T went into your bank the other day 
to cash a check for $20 and when I 
presented my check the paying teller 
said to me: 

““How will you have it? In 
twenties?’ and he laughed. 

“A man in line behind me laughed 
too. But I didn’t. I was so mad I 
could fly. All the way to my office I 
cussed your bank up one side and down 
the other.” 

Now the point of this incident is that 
there is a case where a bank was crit- 
icized becaused of the misconduct of a 
single employee. Just as a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link so is the 
personality of a bank frequently no bet- 
ter than the worst employee who comes 
in contact with the pubiic regularly. 
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This depositor was invited to come 
into the bank and identify the clerk 
who had so misbehaved. He was told 
that he would be discharged at once. 
The depositor said when he came into 
the bank the next morning that he 
didn’t want the man discharged but he 
did think he ought to apologize. And 
he did apologize and before he got 
through he heard a lot about politeness 
and courtesy. The news of this incident 
soon got around the bank and the bank 
has never had a similar experience. 


FIRST WELCOME TO THE DEPOSITOR 


“When I go into your bank your 
guards look at me as if I were a crim- 
inal”, wrote a woman detective. “Why 
must they look so stern? Honestly 
I’m not going to take anything. Why 
can’t they smile just a little bit?” 

The next day after the president of 
the bank had received this letter he 
walked into his bank and as he looked 
from guard to guard, he said: 

“What’s the matter around here? Is 
someone dead?” 


“Why, no sir’, said a guard. 

“Then why in the devil do you all 
look so serious?” asked the president. 
“Smile, men, smile. I want you to look 
cheerful and to make those who come 
into the bank a bit more cheerful.” 


The president’s words had the de- 
sired effect. 

And so this story might be continued 
indefinitely. 

Many a bank president would profit 
if he would go into his own bank, fill 
out a deposit slip and make a deposit, 
make out a check and cash it, get cou- 
pons cashed, etc. In other words he 
ought to be familiar with the little ex- 
periences which his depositors have 
every day in coming into his bank. Then 
he will discover his bank’s personality. 
Then he will learn whether his bank is 
a human institution which has the qual- 
ties of a gentleman, is thoughtful and 
kind and cheerful. And when a bank 
is considerate and bright it will win 
public confidence and public good will 
which is one of the finest assets a bank 
can have. 


Ue 


FS 


New Ruling for Income Tax Department 


RULING has recently been 
A handed down by the Income 

Tax Department that is of 
special importance to banks in that it 
outlines the possibility of a tax refund, 
according to an announcement made 
recently by M. L. Seidman of Seidman 
& Seidman, Certified Public Account- 
ants, and chairman of the Committee of 
Tax Consultants of the Committee of 
American Business Men. 

“The new ruling’, Mr. Seidman said, 
“permits a bank that has a regularly 
established bond department to inven- 
tory securities on hand at the end of the 
vear on the basis of cost, or cost or 
market whichever is lower. This has 
heretofore been a mooted point and it 
was doubtful whether the banks would 


be permitted to take market losses with- 
out first selling the security. 

“The problem was of especial 
significance at the end of 1919 and 1920 
when, it will be recalled the security 
market was severely depressed and 
prices were in most cases less than cost. 
Under the old procedure a bank could 
not deduct a loss on this account until 
it actually disposed of its securities. 
The new ruling permits amended re- 
turns to be filed where that loss can be 
taken. 

“In order to take advantage of the 
decision, it will be necessary to file a 
claim for refund pointing out in detail 
to what extent market was less than 
cost at the inventory dates.” 




















JOSEPH R. NUTT 
President Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


FTER long experience in commercial activity Joseph R. 
Nutt in 1897 organized the Central Savings and Trust 
Company in Akron, Ohio, becoming treasurer and executive 
officer upon organization. Shortly thereafter he moved to 
Cleveland, and in 1901 became secretary and treasurer of the 
Savings and Trust Company, which later united with the 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company, of which Mr. Nutt 
became vice-president. He later became president of the bank. 
When the Citizens Savings and Trust Company was merged 
with five other large Cleveland banks into the Union Trust 
Company, Mr. Nutt became president of the latter organ- 
ization. 
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Cash Credit For Liberty Bonds 
By Frank H. Williams 


Treasurer, City Savings Bank of Albany, N. Y. 


timely opportunity for a bank to 
increase its savings deposits is at 
hand in every section of the 
country inhabited by folks who bought 
Liberty bonds during and following war 
days. Holders of such bonds have been 


‘looking forward to the day when they 


could dispose of their bonds for cash or 
credit at par value. Bonds bought as a 
patriotic duty with funds drawn from 
savings accounts or paid for on the in- 
stallment plan, kept everywhere and 
anywhere, cursed and hated when sell- 
ing at 85 but kept upon faith in the 
credit of our nation, are now and for 
many months have been an easy prey 
for the promoter or salesman of fake 
stock and get rich schemes. 

Why should not the banker take a 
hand in reaping a legitimate harvest 
from this fertile field, saving these 
bondholders from the clutches of the 
fake stock promoter, relieve the small 
bondholder from the trouble and an- 
noyance of caring any longer for his 
few bonds, give him credit for his hold- 
ings and build up the bank’s deposits. 
Every banker in the nation believes that 
Liberty bonds will sooner or later sell 
at or above par. When purchased from 
customers at par and interest they yield 
114, per cent. or better while carried. 

Our bank and other banks in this 
locality have been allowing depositors 
credit for their Liberty or Victory bonds 
at par or market (whichever is higher) 
and interest. The first announcement, 
made when Victory bonds were selling 
at 99.50 in November, 1921, was re- 
ceived with approval and in the first 
six months over $150,000 worth of 
bonds were received on deposit and 
credit given. 

The amount increased every month 
and since the Treasury Department 
called part of the Victory notes for 
redemption there is a noted increase in 
our bond business from holders of both 


called and uncalled notes even at the 
cost of a smaller rate of interest. Some 
banks have turned down this business 
because of the nuisance of handling the 
small denomination bonds but when once 
a system is established it requires no 
more trouble than clearing the daily 
accumulation of checks and coupons re- 
ceived on deposit. 


METHOD OF HANDLING 


Every morning a designated officer 
prepares a schedule of prices for the 
different issues of bonds taking the 
closing or average prices from the New 
York morning paper or bond sales sheet. 
If the bonds are selling slightly below 
par they are listed on the schedule at 
par. The interest is taken from a daily 
interest table and added to the par or 
market prices. Several duplicate copies 
of this schedule are made so that each 
teller and officer is provided with the 
same schedule of prices. Thus any de- 
positor can step to the receiving teller’s 
window with bonds and receive credit 
on his pass book without waiting to con- 
sult an officer. 

A memorandum slip is clipped to 
each bond on which is noted the amount 
allowed and at the end of the day the 
different issues are segregated and en- 
tries made in a temporary bond account. 
When the amount of $5000 par value 
has accumulated of any one issue, an 
entry is made in the regular bond ac- 
count or the bonds sold through a stock 
exchange broker. A number of invest- 
ment houses now specialize in Liberty 
bonds buying and selling large quanti- 
ties on a very small margin without com- 
mission. Fifty and one hundred dollar 
bonds are not considered a good de- 
livery on the stock exchange and do not 
sell readily but these small denomina- 
tions can easily be converted into large 
ones by shipment to the nearest Federal 
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Reserve Bank or ‘Treasury Department 
at Washington. 

A problem encountered when 
bondholders presented registered bonds 
for deposit. It requires from two to 
four weeks to exchange a_ registered 
bond into a coupon bond and it seemed 
unadvisable to give immediate credit. 
This difficulty was overcome by giving a 
temporary receipt for registered bonds, 
exchanging them, when properly ex- 
ecuted by the registered holder, for 
coupon bonds and giving credit at the 
schedule price on the day returned to 
the bank. 


was 


RESULTS 


The results of this part of our busi- 
ness have been productive from the 
standpoint of increased deposits but 
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more especially from the satisfied feel- 
ing of our customers who, by ; 
mouth advertising, have shown their ap 
preciation of a timely servic 
them of, at least, one responsibility. 

No restrictions were placed on the 
length of time such deposits must re 
main but experience has shown that 
very few were withdrawn hurriedly and 
many will probably remain indefinitely 

A margin of profit was derived by 
the bank on bonds which were 
taken around par and sold when the 
prices arose close to 102. Son 
now selling at, or near par, will, unless 
some unforeseen disaster arises, sell 
again at 102 or better. 

From every point of view this idea is 
profitable to the bank and appreciated 
by the depositor. 
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Connects With New Arrivals 


HILE the plan used by the Los 

Angeles Trust and Savings 

Bank is successful with a bank 
in a large city, it would be proportion- 
ately as successful with a bank in a 
smaller city or town. New accounts 
are just as welcome to the smaller bank 
as to the large institution; so the system 
whereby the above concern gets in early 
touch with each arrival will offer sug- 
gestions to the bank that is aiert for 
new sources of business. 

In Los Angeles a great proportion of 
the handling of the baggage is done by 
oné large transfer company. Through 
its arrangements with this transfer con- 
cern the bank gets the names of new 
arrivals in the city almost before the 
arrivals have shaken the dust of travel 
from their clothing. Thus in an early 
mail these new people receive a cour- 
teous letter telling them of the bank’s 
various services and inviting the open- 
ing of an account. It offers help in the 
transfer of money from eastern points 
tc the city. This makes the arrival 


acquainted early with the bank. Then 
when the baggage arrives at the home or 
the hotel where the arrivals are stop- 
ping, possibly before locating per- 
manent quarters, it has attached to it a 
manila tag that again reminds the owner 
of the bank. It reads: 


MAKE THIS YOUR BANK 


Attractive interest-bearing ac- 
One or more to suit your 
individual needs. Don’t keep your 
valuables in your trunk! Three 
dollars per year will rent a box in 
our mammoth armor plate safe de- 
posit vaults. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST 
SAVINGS BANK 


“The Bank for Everybody” 


counts. 


AND 


A bank in a smaller city could like 
wise arrange to secure the names and 
to handle them personally with card or 
letter. 
would be very profitable. 


It might add some accounts that 

















Some Bank Credit Problems 





Tue Bankers MaGazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Bankers MaGazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


New York.—EbirTor. 





In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: We are preparing a 
new statement form to be sent out to 
bank customers at the time they make 
up their yearly balance sheet. Hitherto 
our statement form has been very brief 
and has been limited to the bare neces- 
sities, containing only the usual schedule 
subdividing assets and liabilities, with 
a few sparse questions concerning the 
method of figuring inventory (cost or 
market), whether insurance is carried, 
description and location of real estate 
and buildings, list of officers and di- 
rectors, ete. It occurs to me that per- 
haps you have on hand numerous bank 
statement forms for mercantile houses 
and can give me some valuable sug- 
gestions as to what vou think the ideal 
form should cover. Do you believe the 
form should go into detail or that the 
banker himself should obtain most of 
the detailed information through a per- 
sonal interview? Will you send me what 


you consider a model form?-——D. S. S. 


ANSWER: The above question is a per- 
fectly fair one but it presents rather a large 
order to the editor for fulfillment. On 
receiving it our first thought was that we 
would go over one or two statement forms 
that we have on hand, pick out the best 
one and after adding a few suggestions of 
our own as to what might profitably be in- 
cluded, send it to D. S. S. for his inspection. 
We found, however, that no one of the forms 
n our possession seemed complete and that 
vhile each one covered excellently certain 
phases of a company’s financial condition, 
hey all varied considerably in the type and 
xtent of questions asked as well as the 

anner of presenting the actual statement 

assets and liabilities. It was therefore 
ecessary for the editor to secure additional 


statement forms from a great many banks 
and review all of these in order to draw up 
a form which would seem to embody most 
of the best features of each. 

The purpose of a bank statement form 
is to provide for the mercantile executive a 
standard method of setting down clearly and 
completely his financial condition as of a 
certain date. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
most banks had no statement forms. ‘The 
result was that the statements received from 
borrowing mercantile customers often indi- 
cated little more than a concern’s net worth; 
current assets and capital assets, or quick 
liabilities and fixed debt, were sometimes 
lumped together indiscriminately. It was 
necessary to supplement each statement re- 
ceived by a lengthy personal interview with 
the customer in order to obtain from hia a 
clear idea of his actual current financial 
condition. ‘Today bankers still supplement 
statements received by personal interviews. 
Yet a great many of the questions which 
were formally asked orally by the banker 
and kept in his head, are now asked on the 
statement form and answered by the cus- 
tomer in writing. ‘This latter. method is 
obviously the most practical and business- 
like way of getting at the information de- 
sired. Unquestionably personal interviews 
will always be necessary and no statement 
form will ever be devised which will cover 
completely all financial details. Even if such 
a form could be devised, the personal inter- 
view would continue to be invaluable as a 
means of gauging the moral risk and sizing 
up the element of “character” so essential in 
any extension of credit. Yet it is 
obvious that a complete statement form in- 
telligently arranged will save a great deal 
of time and will cover points which can not 
always be brought out in a personal inter- 
view. 

D. ». S. has asked us if we believe a 
statement form should go into detail. We 
believe it should, although there is undoubt- 
edly a limit to the amount of detail. If the 
form is made so intricate that it bewilders 


also 


1004 
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or literally “frightens” the customer, causing 
him to disregard it entirely and send in a 
report of his finances in his own style, it 
has defeated its purpose. Not long ago we 
had the privilege of going over the Senior 
Research Report on Bank Statement Forms 
of a student at the Wharton Schooi of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, which illustrates this very 
point. ‘The report was worked up excel- 
lently and showed a splendid grasp of the 
subject. The undergraduate in question had 
made an exhaustive study of bank state- 
ment forms, obtaining his material by writ- 
ing to banks in all parts of the country for 
sample forms. From these he drew up a 
model standard statement of his own, which 
could be used either by a firm, partnership 
or corporation, thus combining in one the 
different forms used by the various types 
of borrowers. In his report he brought out 
a great many excellent points and on_ his 
form he included numerous valuable sug- 
gestions. Yet the final form itself was so 
detailed and so minutely worked out that its 
very thoroughness defeated its purpose. The 
average customer would probably disregard 
it. Or again he might think it an imposition 
on the bank's part to inquire so minutely 
into every detail of his finances. A practical 
statement must therefor be devised which 
will cover the subject completely and yet 
not offend or frighten the borrower. It is 
of course largely a matter of opinion as to 
the dividing point between thoroughness and 
detail. The one which we have drawn up 
is submitted merely as an expression of our 
own opinion as to what should be included. 

In this connection it is well to mention 
the fact that several well-known bankers 
who are members of the Robert Morris 
Associates have recently drawn up a model 
hank statement form which is undoubtedly 
one of the best ever constructed. It covers 
completely and compactly what these bank- 
ers consider the essential features a bank 
statement form should include. ‘The recog- 
nized ability of the bankers who have de- 
vised it as well as its own obvious merit 
commends it to the ettention of all inter- 
ested in the subject. 

The first item of importance on a state- 
ment form is the preamble, or opening 
paragraph which introduces the statement 
and states the qualifying conditions under 
which the subject company is allowed to 
borrow. On the majority of statements this 
paragraph appears in a brief form similar to 
the one which we have used. If the bank 
is desirous, however, of emphasizing its legal 
rights in connection with possible insolvency 
on the part of the subject company, such as 
the matter of prior claim on balances de- 
posited with it, it may insert some such 
clause as the following between the first 
and second sentences of the form suggested 
below: “In consideration of the granting of 


credits by the said bank to the undersigned, 
it is agreed that in the case of the failure or 
insolvency of the undersigned, or the com- 
mencement of bankruptcy proceedings by 
or against the undersigned, or on the hap- 
pening of an act of bankruptcy or on the 
appointment of a receiver of the property 
of the undersigned, or on recovery of a 
judgment against the undersigned in a Court 
of Record, or the levy under attachment or 
execution upon any property of the under- 
signed, or in the event of it appearing at any 
time that any change has appeared in the 
financial condition of the undersigned that 
materially affects the ability of the under- 
signed to pay all claims and demands against 
the undersigned, or in the event of the death 
of the undersigned, or in the case the follow- 
ing statement is untrue in any particular, 
all claims, demands and obligations held by 
said bank against the undersigned (unless 
said bank elects to the contrary), shall 
immediately become due and payable, and 
said bank shall have a continuing lien there- 
for against the balance of any deposit ac- 
count the undersigned may have in said 
bank”. 

In the statement of assets we have made 
three main divisions: Unpledged current 
assets, pledged current assets, and slow 
assets. In the statement of liabilities we 
have made three similar divisions: Current 
unsecured debt, current secured debt (in- 
cluding discounts), and slow _ liabilities. 
These seem to us the natural divisions. The 
purpose in making a definite distinction on 
the statement form between hypothecated 
assets and those which are not pledged is 
obvious. It prevents the customer from con- 
cealing hypothecation by leaving him no 
loop-hole for secrecy unless he deliberately 
falsifies his statement. We have also in- 
serted among the liabilities some important 
items such as “Fixed Liabilities due in 12 
months”, “Reserve for Taxes”, “Reserve 
for Dividends”, ete., which either through 
neglect or ignorance are often omitted or 
not provided for by borrowers on_ their 
financial exhibits. ‘The “General Questions 
Regarding Assets” cover the important in- 
quiries to be made of a borrower regarding 
his assets, and these are supplemented by 
the detailed schedules headed “Insurance”, 
“Analysis of Accounts and Notes Receiv- 
able”, “Receivables Owing by Officers, Stock- 
holders, Employees, ete”, “Owing by Con- 
trolled or Associated Companies”, and “In- 
vestments”. The analysis of accounts re 
ceivable is particularly important as_bor- 
rowers are very often able to conceal in this 
supposedly liquid asset accounts which are 
practically impossible of collection. The 
schedule regarding notes receivable—“Due 
within 90 Days”, Due 91 Days to 6 Months”, 
Due Over 6 Months”—enables the bank 
credit man to gain a clear idea of the length 
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To the Bank 
The undersigned, for the 
hereby furni: 
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urpose of procuring and establishing credit from time to time with the 
the following which 
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Corporation Statement 
Address (Office) 
™ (Plant) 


Bank of 


is represented and warranted as being a true and correct statement of the 
financial condition of the undersigned, including all liabilities direct and contingent, on the 


day of 


Yhe undersigned further agrees to notify said bank promptly of any change that materially reduces the pecuniary responsibility of 


the undersigned and at any time upon 


to furnish said 


bank with true and correct statement of the financial condition of 


the undersigned in such form as may be satisfactory to said bank, and that this statement is to be regarded as continuing until 
another statement in writing shall be substituted for ‘this statement. 











ASSETS 
Cas: 
On Hand . manienana — 
In Banks . 


Accounts Recrivase: 
Current—For merchandise, not a er seki, con- 
sidered good and collectibic 


Notes Receivasix: 


Current--For merchandise, not pledged, discounted! 


or sold, considered good and collectible. — 


Trave AccErraNnces: 
Current—-For merchandise, not pledged, 
or sold, considered good and collectible ..... 


MERCHANDISE: 


discounted 


Not pledged and unless otherwise noted below 


figured at cost or market, whichever lower: 
Raw Materials " ; 

In Process 

Finished 

Merchandise Commitments not in inventory 


Investments (not pledged): 
U. S. Securities . 
Listed Stock Fxchange Securities at M’ket Val. 


Oruen Connent Assets: Of what composed 


TOTAL UNPLEDGED CURRENT ASSETS_. 
Assers Discounxtsen on Piencen to Secure Loans: 
Accounts Receivable 
Notes Receivable 
Trade Acceptances .... 
Merchandise 
Stocks, bonds, etc. 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


Accounts Recetvante Frow Orricens, 
HoLpers, EMPLOYERS, ETC. 
Nores Receivante From Orricers, “Stock HomneRs, 
Ertrtoyegs, ETc... ere 
Dvr From Con Troiurn on Associaren Lx TeRests - 
INvesTMEN TS: 
Unlisted Securities “ 
In Controlled or Associated Companies. 
Real Fstate eo or vied time loans 
Other investments. 
Reat Esrare —. 
Buitptnas , silicate ‘ 
MACHINERY AND EQuirment - Nishiinesdnhininanmnsiapaniieiat 
Foenrrure axp Frxrvars . 
Horses, Wacons, Avros, etc. —- 
Parra Apvertistne, Ixsunance, Taxes, Rent, erc. 
Goon Wirt, Patents, Trape Marxa 
Orvver Assets: Of what composed... — 
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LIABILITIES 
Notes Payauie ror Bourowen Money: 

To Depositary Banks 

To other Banks i en 

Through Commission Paper ‘Brokers —_ 

To Officers, Directors, ete. —. 

To others a ~ 
Nores PAYABLE FoR Meact HAND! 
Trane AccerTances 
Accounts PavyasLy ror Mencnannise: 

Not due 

Past due a 
Accounts Payansir vo Orricens, ETc. 
Accaurp Inverest, Rent, Taxes, erc. 
Foxns on Derosrr with THIs CorPoRATION 
Fexep J sapiirizs pve 1x 12 MonTHS: 

Debt 








Mortgages or Real Estate Liens. 
Payment on Leases _ 
Reszave ror Taxes .. 
Reserve ror Divinenns 
Taannaty on MercHannise Com MITMExTs.. 
Oruge Current Liapiniries: 
Of what er « 
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TOTAL CURRENT UNSECURED DEBT Danncntnen 

Discounts orn Loans Securnep sy Assets Pieporn: 
EE len 
Notes Receivable . iii ‘ %. - 
Trade Acceptances . haieiiaase 3s. 
Merchandise |... sinianinne 
Stocks, Bonds, ete. iniinaailniiiae 
TOT AL ‘CURRENT DEBT a a 3 

Bonnep Deer (Bryoxn 12 Montus Marv: atry). ; 

Reat Estate Mortcaces (Bryoxn 12 Mowtus 
Maturity) ..... — 5 





Cuarre: Mortoacrs _. . 
Leases (Secured by Machinery or r Equipment) 
Ornex Lianiirtixs: Of what ne . 








TOTAL DEBT 
Reserves: 
For Depreciation Buildings .... %. 
For Depreciation Machinery and _Faqutipment.. $. 
For Discounts F 
For Bad Debts ...... a 
For Market Fluctuations of Anventory “Values. ‘8.. 
For other —- . 
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Carrrat Stock: 
Preferred 
Stock, No Par Value. — 


Total oe 
Less ‘Treasury Stock . 





Capital Outstanding — -_ 
Surplus and Undiv ided Profits - ” 
Deficit , —_ salient 
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PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT FROM 192 to 192 
Gauss Saxs Semaine a Te Gross Income (brought forward) = — ce 
Returns, ete. . Se Charges against Income: 
Ser Gases ; om ear ¥ us bx asc sia iaileseabeesindptiin 
Cost of Sales: a goes 
a 7 Bad Debts .. 
Materials-Merchandise —___& paaintanniintiege De tion (Plant 
Production, Labor = = preciation ( x 
Crates Musee: $ $ Depreciation (Mdse.) 
) pe § - aranceadNPisnesuemmsanansoneansssese a a Other Charges : 
Gross Paorirs on Sars... - oe seis sai Ner Income 


















































Selling Expense $ meinen Less Dividends (Pref. %) eat 
General Expense —— nse Less Dividends (Com. %) - 
Administration E ixpense . $. oo Sennen ns 
ean Ner Gaw (or Deficit) ee: 
‘Net Paorrr on Says ‘ acniined __ Soe Undivided Surplus End of ‘Previ ious ; 
Add otner Income: lor ... Deiisnninsies -lcatiseda 
ON, aa Less Change Not Applicable to Cur- 
From Investments scene 3 . ‘ rent Year ..... $. ve m 
From Other Sources —........_B...... sacentamainin 
__ Aporrionat Net Gain (or less Deficit) Current Yr. $_. 
Se GIT cxceenentnnaneneniatmenmnnsins case aiiilainiiaiinniti © ee 
When was last dividend (1) declared? ° _ woceseceseeencens eucesaneenetooanaeontoss ae et | ) NEE | 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY 
Form Amount Form Amount 
Upon A/Cs Receivavle Hypothecated or Sold 8 Upon Notes exchanged with others 3 
Upon Notes Receivable or Acceptances Discounted | $ Upon Leases $ 
For Accommodation Endorsements or Guarantees | $ Under Pending Law Suits s 
As Guarentor of Bonds, Stocks or Mortgages Commitment Liabilities on Goods to be delivered in 
of others $ 12 montns 
For Guarantees of Contracts $ Upon Unused Letters of Credit Outstanding g 
Under agreement for Stock or other subscriptions | $ Other Contingent Liabilities $ 
| 














Is this Company a guarantor or endorser of any li of any individual, firm or corporation, or is it Hable under any contracts 
bonds or profit sharing arrangements or any other agreements, or are there any law suits pending or debts in dispute, except as set forth 
above? 











GENERAL QUESTIONS REGARDING ASSETS 


Is all cash available for paying current indebtedness? ..Is cash in bank subject to notice before withdrawal? 
Does cash as reported contain anything but legel money?... iia silent sseeibasiiaician 
Do all receivables represent merchandise sales? If not, what do they represent? Amount §..... 
What amount of ivables is questionable of collection?........_.What amount of receivables is past due more than one year 
or has a maturity exceeding one year from statement date? $. What provision has been made for slow and doubtful 
accounts? Are there any demand notes among the notes receivable and if so how long have they 
heen running? Amount $ . Do any of the Receivables represent merchandise on consignment, appearing as 
receivables and not as merchandise ?__. -_ _Amount _ ....When was last inventory taken? ..Was this for the 
entire amount of stock?. By whom taken?___. Is inventory all Fresh Salable Stock? 
How much is over one year old? $ What has been the depreciation testa on present inventory during the past year? 
3 What amount of merchandise is held by you under trust receipt? $.......... What amount on consignment (Included 
in Inventory? )?$ = Have you made any future delivery contracts for merchandise?... 
Amount & Are any of your assets pledged — as mentioned above’ What have been your sales for the past 
three years: 192 -$ nen 3:18 4... . What is your principal sales territory? 
. —--=»-eeneluring what months of the year do you have the largest sales?__ What months 
the smallest? When do you put in your heaviest stock of goods?_....._..._....When are your purchases lightest? 
What amount of unfilled orders have you on hand? 8... What are your selling terms? 5 Purchase 
terms? . " What is the value of your real estate according to: (1) Last assessed value? 
$ — es Last appraiced value? $..__ . 3. (8) Cost value? $.. What is the value of 
your + buildings actording to the above: (1) % 3(2) & ita 4 = . Do you re- 
ceive any rentals from real estate or buildings?’ —-weeAmount $ 
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INSURANCE 



































































































































a Form Assets Covered Beneficiary Assignee Amount 
Fire Merchandise $ 
a Fire Buildings $ 
Fire Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures $ 
Credit A/Cs and Notes Rec. $ 
~ Lite Officials, Endorsers $ 
a ce Workmen's 
Compensation | Employees $ 
. Other 
Kinds $ 
ila ANALYSIS OF A/Cs RECEIVABLE ANALYSIS OF NOTES REC. & ACCEPTANCES 
Not Due $ Due within 90 days $ 
—_<— Past Due less than 30 days $ Due 91 days to 6 months s 
_ Past Due 30 days to 90 days $ Due over 6 months g 
Past Due 91 days to 6 months $ Total as per balance sheet $ 
Past Due over 6 months $ Portion of total representing renewals $ 
nount Total as per balance sheet $ Portion of total representing A/Cs settled by 
Note or Accept. $ 
RECEIVABLES OWING BY OFFICERS, STOCKHOLDERS, EMPLOYEES, ETC. 
Since Why 
a Name Position Amount When Due Secured How Extended 
yntracts, 
et forth 
OWING BY CONTROLLED OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Name of Company Location For Advances Terms For Merchandise Terms 
eed $ $ 
weap ; $ $ 
‘ ie 3 $ 
ne year = $ % 
oubtful ~ 
ve they 
ring as ee INVESTMENTS 
for the " ws 
Name and Description Amount Book Market Cost Price 
of Security Pledged Value Value Price Carried at 
t year? —— 
rcluded —_ $ $ $ $ 
. = 3 $ $ $ 
hi st 
= . $ $ $ $ 
‘ritory? 
months = $ $ 3 ~ 
ghtest? ? $ $ ry . 
— $ 3 3 3 
value? 
alue of . $ § $ $ 
you re- $ $ $ $ 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS REGARDING LIABILITIES 


Purvose or BorrowixG axv Usr or Line (Federal Reserve Bank Requirement): State whether the proceeds of loans applic: for 
and to be applied for are to be used (1) For investinent in securities, lands, plants, buildings, machinery, improvements, or eq ip- 





ment; (2) In the production, manufacture, and distribution of commodities of agriculture, industry and commerce. ——At what 
time of year do you expect to use your line most freely? At what time of year do you expect to retire or mate lly 
reduce your loans with us? Do you ever borrow other than on straight paper? If so, how—endorse- 
ment, guarantee or collateral? If your obligations bear personal endorsements, give the names and responsibility of 


each outside of his or her interest in this business 


Do any of the above endorse or guarantee in any way other paper or obligations? 





When did your total liabilities reach their maximum during the past fiscal year? 192 Amount $ When 
did your total liabilities reach their minimum during the past fiscal year? 192 Amount $ Give 
the names and relationship of all controlled and affiliated companies: 


Are any of the above companies or any of your branches independently financed? If so, do you 
authorize the amount they are to borrow? If not, how do you control them? 
Are you in any way liable on these borrowings? Maximum such liability 

last year? $ If no provision has been made for Federal or State taxes please state estimated amount. $ 
Is money deposited with you for merchandise ordered: Otherwise is it on demand? What portion of it 
draws interest? $ (rate %) If you save any chattel mortgages, on what assets are they a lien? 

Holder of chattel mortgage? .... Ferms? What part represents 
borrowed money? $. If you are leasing your property, what is the length of the lease and what provision has 


been made for renewal? ; 
Are there any judgments against you unsatisfied? arravenees 


LINES OF CREDIT 

















































































































Max. Use Min. Use Security, 
Name of Cash Balance Line of l Last End. or 
Depositary Bank Statemént date Credit Fiscal Year Date Piscal Year Date Guarantees 
§ % $ $ 
DI $ 3 $ 
g + $ $ 
$ & s By 
$ | 8 $ z 
g ~ § $ 
Note Broker § $ $ 
$ $ 3 $ 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES 
J Amount Issued Rate Pledged to Trustee Provision 
Description Authorized and Outstanding Due Interest Secured Loans for Retirement 
$ 8 %o § 
Siendiennanpaseoniedaa b, $ % $ 
3 $ % $ 
$ $ % 3 
aon ee | ee eer '... oe %o $ 
OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY 
Stock Owned: Stock Owned: 
President a Vice-President _ see 
Treasurer Vice-President 
Secretary Asst Treasurer , — pressions 
Asst. Secretary .... . , ines 
DIRECTORS juseliidihaesaeihtecipahantietiei ‘ nnn — -—- 


Verirication :=— If your books have been audited by a Certified Public Accountant or an Accounting Firm, state his or their name 
and date of last audit , . - 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ) se enctenpeneniininet . . . being duly sworn 
COUNTY OF ) dJeposes and says; that he is " ‘ 
of * the Corporation 


whose findncial statement appears above, that he signed said statement after reading it and the accompanying schedules, and that the 
same in all respects is a full, true and accurate statement of the financial condition of said Corporation. 

on the day ecesecccecreevorecececee eee 192 Sworn to before me this 

day of 192 
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of maturity of the paper his customer is 
receiving; the two headings “Portion of 
Notes Receivable and Acceptances Re- 
civable Representing Renewals” and “Por- 
tion of Total Representing Accounts Set- 
tled by Notes or Acceptances” furnish a 
definite basis for estimating the degree of 
liquidness of the Notes and Acceptances 
it will also be noted that among the General 
(Juestions. appears “What amount of re- 
ceivables is past due more than one year or 
has a maturity exceeding one year from 
statement date”? Any such receivables will 
of course be immediately deducted by the 
bank credit man from the current items 
ind considered slow. ‘To cover the liability 
side of the balance sheet we have “General 
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Questions regarding Liabilities”, followed 
by the schedules, “Lines of Credit” and 
“Bonds and Mortgages”. The schedule re- 
garding Lines of Credit is particularly im- 
portant as it informs the bank loaning of- 
ficer of the amount of accommodation ex- 
tended by each bank, the proportion ot bal- 
ances carried, the maximum and minimum 
accommodation used during the past fiscal 
year and whether any banks are receiving 
endorsement, guarantees or collateral. 

It is to be noted that the form which we 
have arranged is for use by corporations. It 
covers the usual four pages. With a few 
obvious changes a form constructed on 
similar lines can be made up for a firm and 
an individual borrower. 


ay 


A Banker Who Made Good in Politics 
By Alfred C. Bossom 


O often in one’s travels around the 

country one hears the comments 

that the old idea of entering a 
bank and growing to the presidency is a 
thing of the past, that it has been most 
refreshing to me to have been asso- 
ciated with the relatively speaking 
young bank president who has accom- 
plished this, and I refer to Governor E. 
I. Edwards, the president of the First 
National Bank of Jersey City. 

As the architect for his building one 
yot to know him quite thoroughly over 
1 period of nearly two years, and here 
was a case where starting at the bottom 
rung of the ladder and by his own ef- 
forts he climbed first of all to the 
presidency of his bank, then Governor 
f his state, then Senator representing 
his state at Washington, and no one 
an tell what is ahead. 

sank President and Governor Ed- 
wards was born in Jersey City, then 
snown as the town of Bergen, on De- 
ember 1, 1863. His father was a 
Velshman and his mother hailed from 
‘ngland. His early education was 

milar to that of the great majority of 

ler young Americans. He first at- 
uded a public school, then the Jersey 
ty High School, and finally New York 
niversity. At completion he entered 





GOVERNOR EDWARD I. EDWARDS 


Governor and Senator-elect of New Jersey: president 
of the First National Bank of Jersey City 


the law office of his brother, the late 
Senator W. D. Edwards, but the law 
did not hold him. His natural inclina- 
tion was in the direction of finance. He 
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did not waste his time, but he made a 
very deep study of the subject of taxa- 
tion and after a very short time his in- 
terest in banking work induced him to 
take a most modest position in the First 
National Bank of Jersey City, and he 
stayed there then for seven years. 

Being so desirous of helping himself 
he overstudied and the confining nature 
of his work compelled him to take some 
activity where he could be out in the 
open so he reluctantly left the bank and 
went into the general contracting busi- 
ness with his brothers. 

His knowledge of the subject of taxa- 
tion enabled him to obtain the position 
as clerk to the Martin Act Commission 
when that board was so busy and he 
here increased his knowledge until he 
became one of the real authorities on 
the taxing problem, but his various 
actions brought him to the attention of 
the then president of the bank, the late 
E. F. C. Young, who invited him to 
return and become the assistant to the 
president, which position he filled with 
such distinction that he was_ shortly 
after made cashier, member of the board 
of directors, and finally when Mr. 
Young died he became president in his 
place, which position he still holds. 

His grasp of general subjects is not 
by any means confined to banking, but 
his knowledge of that subject and his 
early studies of the taxing problem 
made him the logical choice for the 
Comptroller of the State, and on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1911, he was elected to the 
term of three years from his own state. 

While he was active in his bank he 
was still able to take a very broad- 
gauged point of view of matters effect- 
ing his native city, and he was one of 
the leading figures that caused it to 
adopt the commission form of govern- 
ernment, and he was reélected Comp- 
troller of the Treasury on February 20, 
1914. During the six years that he 
served his state in this capacity he was 
instrumental in having the Requisition 
Act passed, which in effect is the adop- 
tion of the “Pay As You Go” policy. 
He, also, had the inheritance tax 
statutes amended, which amendments 


have been upheld by the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Errors of the State 
of New Jersey, and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

On November 5, 1918, he again added 
to his banking duties those of public 
service by becoming the State Sena- 
tor from Hudson County, and within a 
very short time much in the face of his 
strong desire to confine his attention 
strictly to his banking matters he com- 
plied with the popular demand and be- 
came a candidate for governor. The 
state wide sentiment was so marked that 
he won by a plurality of over 15,000. 

Bank President Edward’s stand in 
opposition to the Volstead Act as vio- 
lative of the inherent rights of the peo- 
ple to regulate for themselves the mat- 
ter of sumptuary habits made him the 
logical choice for the state senatorship 
at this last election, and his sincerity so 
convinced his fellow Jerseymen that 
they returned him with the largest 
plurality which the State has ever car- 
ried for any gubernatorial candidate. In 
fact the largest plurality which the state 
has ever carried for anybody, except in 
the landslide for President Harding. 

Popularity in public life, and success 
and popularity in banking do not often 
go together, but here is a case where a 
man of broad vision and foresight has 
stood for what in his mind were es- 
sentials to the well being of his com- 
munity with the result today that he, 
while still a young man, holds the posi- 
tion that in the banking world is as 
high as any in his native state. He 
has held the highest offices in the gift 
of his fellow statesmen, and he has now 
carried forward his work in Washington. 

The new building that he has just 
completed for his bank in Jersey City 
stands absolutely in the forefront of all 
banks in the State of New Jersey. and 
the policies that have sent him so far 
along the road of his political success 
have been his guiding stars in the de 
velopment of his bank. His life should 
be an inspiration to young bankers 
throughout the country as what can bi 
accomplished by the aid of application 
and a sincere purpose. 
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The Greater Exchange National Bank Building, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(Size 140 x 165 feet) 


Work is progressing on the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany unit, which with the original Exchange Na- 
tional Bank Building will constitute one of the 
largest bank and office buildings in the Southwest — 
a fitting home for “Oklahoma’s Largest Bank.” 


The design and layout of the entire building and 
banking quarters with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work are in 


the hands of the Weary and Alford Company. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 















































Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Indorser of Note Discharged 
Where Prior Indorser 
is Released 


Sunflower State Bank v. Bowman, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Court of Appeals, 
242 S. W. Rep. 403. 


HE Negotiable Instruments Law 

provides that a person secondarily 

liable is discharged from liability 
“by the discharge of a prior party”. 

The indorser of a promissory note is 
a person secondarily liable. It, there- 
fore, followers that, if a prior indorser 
is released from liability, the indorser 
first referred to is also discharged. ‘To 
put it differently, where the holder of a 
note releases an indorser thereon, the 
release operates to discharge all subse- 
quent indorsers. 

In this case, it appeared that a bank 
loaned $1500 to a corporation upon a 
note signed by the corporation and pay- 
able to the bank. Two men, Brown and 
Bowman, who were stockholders and di- 
rectors in the corporation, indorsed the 
note for accommodation in the order 
named. After the note had been partly 
paid, the bank gave a written release to 
Brown, reciting that in consideration of 
the payment of $200, he was released 
from all further liability. This action 
was brought against Bowman, the other 
indorser, and it was held that the re- 
lease to Brown discharged Bowman 
also. The bank, therefore, could not 
enforce the note against Bowman. 


OPINION 


Suit by the Sunflower State Bank 
igainst E. P. Bowman. From a judg- 
ment for defendant, plaintiff appeals. 
\ffirmed. 

ARNOLD, J. This is a suit to re- 
over of and from an indorser of a 
promissory note an unpaid balance due 
(hereon. 


Plaintiff is a banking institution 
operating under a charter from the 
State of Kansas, and conducting a bank 
at Wichita in said state. Defendant 
was a stockholder and director in, and 
president of, the Bowman-Brown Com- 
pany, a corporation doing business in 
Wichita as retail dealers in women’s 
ready-to-wear clothing. H. V. Brown 
was its vice-president, and also a stock- 
holder and director. 

On March 22, 1918, the Bowman- 
Brown Company, being in need of 
funds, applied to plaintiff for a loan; 
the negotiations therefor being conduct- 
ed by Mr. Brown at the bank. The 
bank paid to the company $1500, less 
the discount equal to the interest for 
ninety days at 10 per cent. after the 
note sued on in this action was executed 
and delivered to the bank. The note is 
in due form, and for value received 
the company agreed to pay to the order 
of plaintiff $1500, ninety days after 
date, with interest from maturity at 10 
per cent. per annum, and is signed, 
‘“Bowman-Brown Co., H. V. Brown, V. 
Pres.” On the back thereof appear 
these words: 


“Indorsers waive notice and protest. 


H. V. Brown. E. P. Bowman.” 


Four payments are indorsed thereon. 
as follows: 


“6/22/18. Paid hereon $250.00. 
9/12/18. Paid hereon $252.79, by 
trustee, M. E. Garrison. January 24, 


1919. Paid hereon $304.73, by trustee, 
M. E. Garrison, May 28—19. Paid 
hereon $200.00, by H. V. Brown. (Rev- 
enue stamp 25c. Revenue stamp 5c.)” 


Aggregate payments indorsed thereon 
amount to $1,007.52. 

The petition is formal and sets out 
the facts as stated above, and prays 
judgment against defendants for the 
balance of $641.35, with interest from 
May 22, 1920. The amended answer 
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is, first, a general denial, and, as further 
answer, payment in full of the note 
prior to the institution of this suit is 
averred; extension of time without his 
knowledge or consent; that there was 
no consideration for defendant’s signa- 
ture on the note; that said note was 
executed and delivered wholly within 
the State of Kansas and in all respects 
is governed by the laws of said state. 

The amended answer pleads sections 
6590, 6591, and 6595, Rev. Stat. Kan. 
1915, and alleges that defendant in- 
dorsed said note subsequent to the in- 
dorsement of H. V. Brown, and that his 
liability is secondary to that of H. V. 
Brown, that plaintiff executed a_ re- 
lease to said H. V. Brown, discharging 
him from all liability on his said in- 
dorsement, and that said release of H. 
V. Brown, a prior indorser, operates as 
a release of defendant. 

The reply is a general denial and 
pleads sections 6556, 2034, 2038, and 
6647, Rev. Stat. Kan. 1915, as appli- 
cable to the facts in this case. 

By stipulation of parties a jury was 
waived, and the cause was submitted to 
the court. At the close of plaintiff's 
case, defendant asked a declaration that 
under the law and the evidence plaintiff 
is not entitled to recover, which declara- 
tion the court refused. At the close of 
plaintiff's evidence, the court found the 
issues for defendant, based upon the fol- 
lowing declarations of law: 


“(a) The court declares the law to be 
that a person not otherwise a party to 
an instrument, who places his signature 
thereon in blank before delivery, is 
liable as an indorser, and that. if there 
is more than one indorser, they are 
liable in the order in which they in- 
dorse, and that a person placing his 
name upon a note as aforesaid is liable 
to all subsequent parties. 

“(bh) The court declares the law to 
be that indorsers are in respect to one 
another liable in the order in which they 
indorse. 

“(c) The court declares the law to 
be that the release of H. V. Brown by 











the plaintiff also released E. P. Bow- 
man. 


“(d) The court declares the law to 
be that under the pleadings and the 
evidence the plaintiff cannot recover.” 


Judgment was accordingly entered. 
Motions in arrest and for new trial were 
over-ruled, and defendant appeals. 

The appeal is based upon the conten- 
tion that the court erred in the applica- 
tion of the law to the facts. There is 
no dispute between the parties as to the 
salient facts in the case, and this appeal 
must be determined upon the applica- 
tion of the law to the facts. 

It is conceded that the sections of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law of the 
State of Kansas which are applicable to 
the facts of this case are practically the 
same as the Missouri law governing the 
same points, and that the appellate 
courts of Kansas furnish no precedents 
for our guidance in the application of 
the statutes pleaded and the facts in 
evidence herein. The appellate courts 
of Missouri having ruled upon the 
various phases of our Negotiable In- 
struments Law, both parties to the suit 
have drawn largely upon the decisions 
of Missouri and other states with like 
statutes, in support of their contentions. 

The one question determinative of 
this appeal, and which carries with it a 
solution of all the related questions in- 
volved, is whether defendant is liable 
primarily or secondarily upon the in- 
strument sued upon. This issue is gov- 
erned by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law of Kansas, as the entire transaction 
occurred within that state. It has been 
held repeatedly by the appellate courts 
of Missouri that in reviewing cases 
based upon the laws of a sister state the 
laws of that state will be applied, and 
not our own. 

It is urged by plaintiff: (1) That de- 
fendant was an accommodation indorser. 
and, as such, is primarily liable to the 
holder for value, and absolutely liabl 
to pay the same; (2) that the statute 
recognizes no distinction between the 
accommodation indorser and an accom- 
modation maker; (3) that one who 
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signs a note as an indorser, without re- 
ceiving value therefor, and for the pur- 
pose of lending his name to some other 
person, is an accommodation party, and, 
as such, is liable to the holder without 
reference to the fact that the holder 
knew him to be an accommodation 
party. 

Defendant counters with the argu- 
ment that, as defendant’s name appears 
on the back of the note below that of 
3rown, his liability is that of an in- 
dorser, and that, inasmuch as a prior 
indorser has been released, defendant is 
released. 

Section 6590, Rev. Stat. Kan. 1915, 
provides: 


“A person placing his signature upon 
an instrument otherwise than as maker. 
drawer or acceptor, is deemed to be an 
indorser, unless he clearly indicates by 
appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity.” 


This would seem to be a clear defini- 
tion of indorser, as intended by the 
makers of the Kansas statute. Section 
6591 provides: 

“When a person, not otherwise a 
party to an instrument, places thereon 
his signature in blank before delivery. 
he is liable as indorser in accordance 
with the following rules: (1) If the in- 
strument is payable to the order of a 
third person, he is liable to the payee 
and to all subsequent parties. (2) If 
the instrument is payable to the order 
of the maker or drawer, or is payable 
to bearer, he is liable to all parties sub- 
sequent to the maker or drawer. (3) 
If he signs for the accommodation of 
the payee, he is liable to all parties sub- 
sequent to the payee.” 


Section 6595, declares the order in 
which indorsers are liable: 


“As respects one another, indorsers 
are liable prima facie in the order in 
which they indorse; but evidence is ad- 
missable to show that, as between or 
among themselves, they have agreed 
Joint payees or joint in- 
dorsees who indorse are deemed to in- 
dorse jointly and severally.” 


otherwise. 
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The facts in the instant case, under 
the statutes above quoted, would seem 
to be easy of application to the plain 
intent thereof. Defendant’s testimony 
is to the effect that he was called to 
the bank at the time Mr. Brown had ne- 
gotiated the loan in controversy, and 
that after Mr. Brown had completed the 
negotiations with Mr. Stein, cashier of 
plaintiff bank, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Stein said, “Mr. Brown, will you put 
vour name on the back of this?” that 
he did so, with the understanding that 
Mr. Brown was to sign first; and that 
he objected to signing until Mr. Brown 
had signed first. This testimony is not 
disputed and must be accepted as the 
intent of the parties that Mr. Brown 
was to be the prior indorser. 

We think the law well settled, and in 
Kansas it is statutory (section 6590, 
supra), that one who indorses a note 
before maturity without indicating his 
intention to be bound otherwise is an in- 
dorser. J. W. Perry Co. v. Taylor 
Bros. et al., 148 N. C. 362, 62 S. E. 
423; Haddock, Blanchard & Co., v. 
Haddock, 192 N. Y. 499, 85 N. E. 682, 
19 L. R. A. (N. S.) 186; Id., 118 App. 
Div. 412, 103 N. Y. Supp. 584; sec- 
tion 850, R. S. Mo. 1919. 

We have examined the citations of 
plaintiff on this point and find nothing 
therein contrary to this rule. We there- 
fore hold that defendant was second- 
arily liable as an indorser. 

We now come to the question of the 
release of the prior indorser, Brown. It 
naturally follows that defendant, being 
an indorser after Brown, he was re- 
leased on the release of Brown. The 
release of the latter is complete and is 
of record, as follows: 


“Received of H. V. Brown two hun- 
dred dollars ($200.00), in full settle- 
ment of his liability to us upon a note 
for fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500.00), 
dated at Wichita, Kan., March 22, 1918, 
and payable to the order of the Sun- 
flower State Bank, signed by Bowman, 
Brown & Co., by H. V. Brown vice- 
president, and indorsed by said H. V. 
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Brown, and upon which sundry pay- 
ments have been made heretofore. 


“In consideration of the payment of 
the above sum to us, we hereby release 
the said H. V. Brown from any and all 
liability to us upon said note. Sun- 
flower State Bank, Hamer & Ganse, 
by ——_——_. 

“Dated at Emporia, Kan., May 28, 
1919.” 

We hold that the declarations of law 
made by the court are a correct and 
proper statement of the law as applied 
to the facts of this case. This finding 
carries with it a decision against plain- 
tiff upon all the collateral points raised 
by plaintiff. 

The judgment is for the right party 
and is affirmed. 

All concur. 
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Collecting Bank Liable in For- 
warding Check Direct to 
Drawee Bank 


Tillman County Bank of Granfield, Okla. v. 
Behringer, Court of Civil Appeals of 
Texas, 241 S. W. Rep. 1092. 


The plaintiff deposited in the defend- 
ant bank in Oklahoma, a cashier’s check 
for $3150, issued by a bank at Thrift, 
Texas. The defendant bank forwarded 
the check to its correspondent at 
Wichita Falls and this bank forwarded 
it direct to the drawee at Thrift. The 
Wichita Falls bank had been having 
considerable trouble in making collec- 
tions from the Thrift bank and it ap- 
peared that there was another bank at 
Thrift to which the check might have 
been sent. Thirteen days thereafter, the 
Thrift bank failed without having re- 
mitted. It was held that the bank at 
Wichita Falls was the agent of the Ok- 
lahoma bank and that the latter was li- 
able for any negligence on the part of 
the bank at Wichita Falls. It was 
further held that, under the circum- 
stances, the bank at Wichita Falls was 


negligent in forwarding the check di- 
rect to the bank at Thrift. The de- 
fendant bank, therefore, was liable to 
its depositor, the plaintiff, and was not 
entitled to charge the check back against 
the plaintiff's account. 


OPINION 


Appeal from District Court, Wichita 
County; P. A. Martin, Judge. 

Suit by Dell Behringer against the 
Tillman County Bank of Granfield, Okl. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
appeals. Affirmed. 


BOYCE, J. Dell Behringer brought 
this suit against the Tillman County 
Bank of Granfield, Okl.,' to recover 
damages alleged to have resulted from 
the negligence of the bank in the matter 
of the collection of a cashier’s check, is- 
sued by the Thrift-Waggoner Bank of 
Thrift, Tex., for the sum of $3150, 
payable to Dell Behringer, and de- 
posited by him with the defendant bank 
for collection. The case was tried be- 
fore the court, and judgment rendered 
for plaintiff. 

On June 1, 1920, Dell Behringer 
delivered to the Tillman County Bank a 
cashier’s check issued by the Thrift- 
Waggoner Bank, of Thrift, Wichita 
County, Tex., in his favor for the sum 
of $3150. The Tillman County Bank 
credited Behringer with the amount of 
the check, and he drew $400 out of the 
account. The Tillman County Bank 
immediately sent the check as a cash 
item to its correspondent, the City Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Wichita 
Falls, Tex. This was its customary way 
of collecting items drawn on banks in 
the vicinity of Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Nothing was said by Behringer to the 
Tillman County Bank in regard to the 
manner or method of collecting this 
check, and no instructions were given 
in reference thereto. The Wichita Falls 
bank promptly notified the Tillman 
County Bank of the receipt of the 
check and credit of same to its account. 
The Thrift-Waggoner Bank was lo 
cated at Thrift, Tex., a small town off 
the railroad about twenty miles from 
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Wichita Falls. There was another bank, 
Johnson Bros. Bank, located at this 
place. On June 3, promptly after re- 
ceipt of the check, the Wichita Falls 
bank sent it by mail as a cash item to 
the Thrift-Waggoner Bank, with in- 
structions to remit in payment. The 
bank cashier testified that this was its 
customary way of handling such items. 
Receiving no report from the Thrift- 
Waggoner Bank, the Wichita Falls bank 
sent out successive inquiries about June 
8 and June 11, but received no response. 
It had been having trouble for some 
time before this transaction in securing 
remittances from the Thrift-Waggoner 
Bank on items sent it. At one time 
it had been clearing such items through 
the First National Bank at Burkburnett, 
but such bank refused to handle such 
collections further because of the 
trouble in securing returns from the 
Thrift-Waggoner Bank. On June 16 
the Wichita Falls Bank sent an agent to 
Thrift, and collected some $3000 ‘“‘to 
apply on some of its items,” but the 
plaintiff's check was not included in the 
amount thus collected. If the check had 
been presented and payment demanded 
“over the counter” at any time prior to 
the evening of June 16, it would have 
been paid. The Thrift-Waggoner Bank 
failed on June 16, without ever having 
remitted in payment of plaintiff's check, 
which it had received and retained. The 
Wichita Falls bank thereupon charged 
the amount of the check back to its ac- 
count with the Tillman County Bank, 
and notified such bank of the facts. This 
was the first notice the Tillman County 
Bank had that the check had not been 
paid. This bank in turn charged the 
plaintiff’s account with the amount of 
the check, and demanded payment of 
the $400 required to cover the de- 
ficiency. 

It is conceded that there are only two 
questions for decision on this appeal: 
Virst, whether the Wichita Falls bank 
was the agent of the Tillman County 
Bank, or of the plaintiff; second, 
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whether the facts support a finding that 
the Wichita Falls Bank was negligent 
in the matter of the collection of the 
check. The trial court found against 
the defendant bank on both issues, and 
such findings are assigned as error on 
this appeal. 

It is an open question with the Su- 
preme Court of this state as to whether 
a correspondent bank, to which com- 
mercial paper is sent for collection by 
a bank receiving the same from the 
owner becomes, in the absence of some 
agreement, express or to be implied 
from general usage which would 
become a part of the contract, the agent 
of the forwarding bank, or of the owner 
of the paper. First National Bank of 
Shreveport v. City National Bank, 106 
Tex. 297, 166 S. W. 691, L. R. A. 
1918E, 336; Waggoner Bank & Trust 
Co. v. Gamer Co. (Tex. Sup.) 213 S. 
W. 927, 6 A. L. R. 613. There was 
no special agreement in this case. No 
general custom known to both parties 
was proven, so that the question sug- 
gested is squarely up for decision. Both 
sides of it have been ably presented by 
counsel in this case, and an imposing 
array of authorities cited in support of 
their respective positions. So much has 
been said on the question by text- 
writers and by the various courts that 
we do not consider it necessary to dis- 
cuss the matter at any length. A col- 
lection of a great many of the author- 
ities will be found in the notes to any 
of the following text-book references: 
Morse on Banks & Banking, §§ 268- 
287; Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 
§§ 341, 342; Michie on Banks & Bank- 
ing, § 170; 7 C. J. pp. 606, 607; 3 R. 
C. L. p. 622. The Supreme Court of 
the United States holds that the cor- 
respondent bank is, under the circum- 
stances stated, the agent of the for- 
warding bank, and that the forwarding 
bank is liable for the negligence of such 
correspondent bank. Exchange Na- 
tional Bank v. Third National Bank, 
112 U. S. 276; 5 Sup. Ct. 141, 28 L. 
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Ed. 722. At least four of the Courts 
of Civil Appeals of this state have an- 
nounced their adherence to the rule 
adopted by the United States court. 
State National Bank of Ft. Worth v. 
Thomas, 17 Tex. Civ. App. 214, 42 S. 
W. 1016 (Fort Worth) ; Schumacher v. 
Trent, 18 Tex. Civ. App. 17, 44 S. W. 
460 (Galveston); First National Bank 
v. Quinby, 62, Tex. Civ. App. 413, 131 
S. W. 429 (Dallas); Kirkpatrick v. 
San Angelo National Bank (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 148 S. W. 362 (Austin). 

It is very desirable that the decisions 
of the state courts should conform to 
those of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in questions of commer- 
cial law, as otherwise we would have 
the federal courts and the state courts 
in the same jurisdiction apply a differ- 
ent rule of law to the same state of 
facts, as the case might fall in the one 
court or the other. State National Bank 
of Ft. Worth v. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
supra; Lone Star Trucking Co. v. City 
Bank of Commerce (Tex. Civ. App.) 
240 S. W. 1009, recently decided by 
this court. ‘The question is fairly de- 
batable, as the most eminent authorities 
may be found on either side of it, and 
whatever might be our opinion as an 
original proposition on the matter, we 
feel bound, in the absence of a decision 
by our own Supreme Court, to follow 
the rule announced by the United States 
court and followed by the other Courts 
of Civil Appeals of this state. 

We think the finding of the tria! court 
that the Wichita Falls bank was guilty 
of negligence in the matter of the col- 
lection of the check is sufficiently sus- 
tained by the evidence. The facts are 
distinguishable from those in the cases 
of First National Bank of Shreveport. v. 
City National Bank (Tex. Sup.) 166 
S. W. 689, and Waggoner Bank & Trust 
Co. v. Gamer Co. (Tex. Sup.) 213 S. 
W. 927, decided by the Supreme Court. 
In the first case referred to the drawee 
bank was the only bank located at the 
place where the check was payable. 

“The express company there, appar- 
ently the only other public agency for 
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making a collection, would not handle 
protest paper at all. The established 
custom, under this somewhat extreme 
condition, was to send the checks to the 
drawee bank if it was in good 
standing, and the instructions to protest 
were generally observed by such banks. 
Appellant was aware of this general 
custom, and did not expect this busi- 
ness to be handled differently.” 

And it was held that under such cir- 
cumstances there was no negligence in 
sending the check direct to the drawee 
bank. In the other case cited the 
drawee bank was the only bank at the 
place of payment, and there were no 
other facilities there for the collection 
of checks drawn on it, and the forward- 
ing bank “had no reason to apprehend” 
that the drawee bank, which was in 
good standing, would not remit in ac- 
cordance with instructions. It had been 
the custom also in that case of the for- 
warding banks to make collections by 
sending such items direct to the drawee 
bank. The trial court found that the 
forwarding bank was not guilty of neg- 
ligence, and the Supreme Court ap- 
proved such holding. In this case, while 
the officers of the Wichita Falls bank 
testified that this was their custom in 
collecting items drawn on the Thrift- 
Waggoner Bank, the only evidence as 
to a general custom among banks as 
applicable to the facts of this case is to 
the effect that the custom was when 
there was more than one bank in the 
same place to send the item to another 
bank rather than to the drawee bank. 
The Wichita Falls bank and other 
banks had been having trouble in se 
curing remittances, and the conclusion 
is reasonable that it had reason to ap- 
prehend that remittance to cover this 
item might not be promptly made. The 
failure of the Wichita Falls bank, after 
the unexplained delay had occurred, to 
take more vigorous action, might also 
be imputed to it as negligence. We hold. 
therefore, that this finding of the trial 
court is sustained by the evidence. 
The judgment will be affirmed. 
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Person Receiving Check T'wenty- 
Four Days After Issued a 
Holder in Due Course 


Anderson v. Elem, Supreme Court of 
Kansas, 208 Pac. Rep. 573. 


The fact that a person cashes a check 
for the payee twenty-four days after 
its date, does not affect his standing as 
a holder in due course, where he paid 
value for it and had no notice of any 
defense to the check. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the purchaser may enforce 
the check against the drawer, notwith- 
standing the fact that the drawer had 
stopped payment and had a defense on 
the ground of failure of consideration, 
good as against the payee. 


OPINION 


Appeal from District Court, Sedg- 
wick County. 

Action by J. Anderson against J. H. 
Elem. From judgment for plaintiff, 
defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

Matson & Stearns, of Wichita, for 
appellant. 

Stultz & Bryant, of Wichita, for ap- 
pellee. 


BURCH, J. The action was one by 
an indorsee of a check to recover from 
the drawer. The plaintiff prevailed, and 
the defendant appeals. 

The check was drawn on a bank in 
Wichita, was given in a transaction con- 
cluded at night, in Wichita, and the 
drawer stopped payment the next 
morning, before the bank opened for 
business. Payment was stopped because 
consideration of the check failed. The 
check was not presented for payment 
by the payee. He remained in Wichita 
for several days, and was accessible to 
the maker, who knew where he was, 
but who took no steps to obtain pos- 
session of the check. The check was 
dated October 20, 1919, and on No- 
vember 14 it was cashed at Salina, by 
a purchaser who had no knowledge of 
the failure of consideration. When the 
check was presented for payment, pay- 
ment was refused. 


The law of the case is simple enough. 
A “check” is a bill of exchange, drawn 
on a bank, payable on demand. Neg. 
Inst. Act, § 192; Gen. Stat. 1915, § 
6713. A check must be presented with- 
in a reasonable time after issue, or the 
drawer will be discharged from liability 
thereon to the extent of loss caused by 
the delay. Neg. Inst. Act, § 198; Gen. 
Stat. 1915, § 6714. This was the law 
before passage of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act. Gregg v. George, 16 
Kan. 546; Mordis v. Kennedy, 23 Kan. 
108, 33 Am. Rep. 169; Anderson v. 
Rodgers, 53 Kan. 542, 36 Pac. 1067, 27 
L. R. A. 248; Noble v. Doughten, 72 
Kan. 336, 345, 83 Pac. 1048, 3 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 1167; Cox v. Bank, 73 Kan. 
789, 85 Pac. 762. 

Under section 196 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, a check does not 
amount to an assignment of funds. Gen. 
Stat. 1915, § 6717. A check; however, 
may properly be regarded between the 
parties as something of an appropria- 
tion to the payee of so much money on 
deposit in the bank, which the payee 
may obtain by calling for it. Gregg v. 
George, supra. Should the payee delay 
presentment, and should the bank fail, 
the loss falls on the payee. Should the 
drawer have no funds on deposit to 
meet the check, or should he withdraw 
his deposit before presentment, he can 
suffer no injury by delay in present- 
ment, and is not discharged. Anderson 
v. Rogers, supra. Stopping payment 
is equivalent to withdrawing the de- 
posit. The drawer of a check is prin- 
cipal debtor, the person primarily liable 
and, unless he suffers loss by delay, is 
not discharged if the check be present- 
ed within the time prescribed by the 
statute of limitations. Negotiation of a 
check as a bill of exchange is one of the 
privileges of the payee, and the drawer 
does not suffer loss, within the meaning 
of the Negotiable Instruments Act, by 
the fact that the payee chooses to trans- 
fer the paper, instead of presenting it 
for payment himself. In this instance, 
the defendant did not suffer loss because 
of delay in presenting the check. 

If a check be negotiated to an inno- 
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cent purchaser, it stands on the same 
footing as other negotiable paper with 
respect to defenses the drawer may in- 
terpose when sued on the instrument. 
For purpose of negotiation, a check is 
not “due” until presented for payment 
(Cox v. Bank, supra), and one who ac- 
quires an unpresented check a consider- 
able time after it was issued may nev- 
ertheless be a holder in due course 
(Bull v. First Nat. Bank of Kasson, 
123 U. S. 105, 111, 8 Sup. Ct. 62, 31 
L. Ed. 97). Section 60 of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act (Gen. Stat. 
1915, § 6580) requires that the time 
shall not be unreasonable. What is a 
reasonable time depends on a variety of 
facts and circumstances. Neg. Inst. 
Act, § 4; Gen. Stat. 1915, § 6524; In- 
vestment Co. v. Fuller, 105 Kan. 395; 
184 Pac. 727. 

The payee, W. B. Lynch, was a pa- 
tron of the plaintiff’s hotel in Salina. 
The plaintiff was in the habit of cashing 
checks for his guests, and had cashed 
a $50 check for Lynch two weeks before 
he was asked to cash the check sued on. 
The plaintiff testified as follows: 

“On the afternoon of November 14, 
1919, W. B. Lynch presented check 
marked ‘Exhibit A’ to me at Planters’ 
Hotel, asking me to cash same. I said 
to him I did not have $200 in cash at 
the hotel. W. B. Lynch asked me if I 
would cash same at the bank. I asked 
if check was good. J. R. Stanley was 
standing near at that time, and asked 
to look at the check, and said: ‘Mr. 
Elem, of Wichita, Kan., is O. K., and is 
known to me personally. He is a real 
estate man of Wichita, and is worth 
considerable money.’ He mentioned 
the sum, $50,000. So I told Mr. Lynch 
to sign the check, and I took it to the 
Planters’ State Bank, Salina, the same 
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afternoon of November 14, 1919, and 
received $200 currency, with which I 
returned to the hotel, and presented 
to W. B. Lynch.” 

Did the lapse of twenty-four days 
from the date the check was issued, 
without more, necessarily give to it, in 
the eyes of the plaintiff, or in law, the 
same appearance as that of a dishonored 
draft, or an overdue and unpaid prom- 
issory note? 

No question arises with reference to 
solvency of the bank, or liability of 
parties other than the maker, or the 
statute of limitations. It is perfectly 
true that a check is ordinarily to be 
regarded as an instrument for present 
use ; but the Negotiable Instruments Act 
did not declare that a check is due at 
once, or that it must be presented, or 
put in course of collection, by the close 
of business on the next business day 
after issue. A check is not overdue, for 
purpose of negotiation, unless there has 
been unreasonable delay in presenting 
it, and unreasonable delay must be in- 
terpreted to mean such delay as to make 
the check obviously stale. 

The facts are all before the court. 
It is essential to uniformity that the 
court itself should determine questions 
of this character, and the court holds 
that the time elapsing between the is- 
suing of the check and its negotiation 
did not deprive the plaintiff of the 
rights of a holder in due course. 

The proof was uncontradicted that 
the plaintiff had no notice of infirmity 
in the instrument, and the circumstances 
under which he acquired it had no ten- 
dency to indicate bad faith. Neg. Inst. 
Act, § 63; Gen. Stat. 1915, § 6583. 

The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed. 

All the Justices concurring. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


60 State Street 
BOSTON 








A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and sale 
of high-grade securities. Statistical 
information and investment sug- 
gestions furnished on _ request. 
Private wire connections with 
principal markets throughout the 
East. 


Deposit Accounts 


Accounts of banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals received on 
favorable terms. Special facilities 
offered for those doing an inter- 
national business. 


A Century 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Letters 
of Credit will be found convenient 
for those who may now be plan- 
ning Winter Cruises. Payable 
through more than 3,000 corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 
Issued in dollars and in pounds 
sterling. 

Commercial Letters of Credit 
For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as a 
standard method of payment for 
shipments of merchandise to and 
from America. Issued in dollars, 
sterling or other currencies. 


of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 












































Linking the United States 
with Europe 


F conomicaty, the world 
today knows no political bound- 
aries. No state is self-sufficient; 


each is dependent upon the com- 


merce, industry and finance of 


the others. 


Itis The Equitable’s privilege 
to have been one of the first 
American banks to provide 
adequate facilities for assisting 
American business men engaged 


in overseas trade and for aiding 
European firms in selling their 
commodities in America. 

Today our offices in London 
and Paris are complete banking 
units, familiar with conditions 
and markets in both hemispheres 
and equipped to render every 
international banking service. 

Address the Foreign Depart- 
ment for particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


LONDON 
3 King William St., E.C.4 


222 Broadway 


MExIco CITY PARIS 
48 Calle de Capuchinas 23 Rue de la Paix 
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Future Fields For Foreign Trade 
By Dr. W. F. Gephart 


Vice-President First National Bank in St. Louis 


HERE has been much effort dur- 
ing the past decade or more to 
stimulate interest in foreign trade, 
but the people of the United States are 
slow to recognize the importance of it. 
This is due, among other reasons, to 

(A) The extent of the country and, 
therefore, the remoteness from the sea- 
board of a large percentage of our pop- 
ulation. The vast majority of our peo- 
ple never come into direct contact with 
the agencies and instrumentalities for 
conducting foreign trade. 

(B) The long-continued dominance of 
the extractive industries, especially 
agriculture. Farming has been for so 
many years the occupation of the ma- 
jority of our people that we are dis- 
posed to think and even to legislate in 
terms of agriculture. What ever sur- 
plus food products we have had have 
readily found a market without very 
much effort on our part. 

(C) A certain provincialism in the 
thinking and outlook of our people. We 
are a continental and not an insular 
people. 

(D) The rapid increase in our popu- 
lation and the great diversity in later 
years of our industrial life together with 
our large area and diversified economic 
resources cause many of our people to 
believe that we can have every desirable 
measure of prosperity without the 
necessity of foreign markets. 

Nevertheless, the economic develop- 
ment of the United States has pro- 
gressed to that point where foreign 
markets for an increasing number of our 
products is absolutely essential if we 
are to have that measure of prosperity 
to which our people have become accus- 
tomed. Decade after decade our man- 
ufacturing industry has been increasing 
until now we have a producing capacity 
in this industry far in excess of our 
domestic demands. At the same time. 


the rapid growth of our population has 
absorbed an increasing amount of our 
food products. It is, therefore, no 
longer a matter of contenting ourselves 
with the idea that we can, without ef- 
fort, find a market for our surplus pro- 
duction. On the other hand, it has now 
become necessary for us to go into the 
markets of the world and sell our sur- 
plus manufactured products in compe- 
tition with the products of the older 
manufacturing nations. 

It is pertinent. therefore, for us to 
inquire what fields promise the best re- 
turns for our foreign trade. We have 


looked to Europe as our chief market, 
due, in part, to the fact that our people 
are of European origin, and there was, 
therefore, supplied a natural racial basis 


for trade. 

In the second place, all the western 
European nations developed their man- 
ufacturing industries long before the 
United States did and were, therefore, 
in position to supply our people, who 
were chiefly engaged in the extractive 
industries, with many of the diversified 
manufactured products of the European 
factories. 

In the third place, Europe had a very 
dense population and because of her re- 
stricted food producing area she needed 
to import a large amount of food sup- 
plies which we produced in abundance. 
There were, thus, natural eco- 
nomic bases for a profitable trade be- 
tween the United States and the Euro- 
pean nations. 

We also looked to Europe to supply 
us with the capital for the economic 
exploitation of our country and the in- 
terest on this capital, as well as a part 
of the principal, was returned to them 
in the form of exported raw products. 

However, this natural basis of trade 
between Europe and the United States 
has been in process of changing and 
the world war very greatly accelerated 


many 
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the forces producing this change. Our 
population has increased so rapidly that 
it takes an increasing proportion of our 
food production. Even what surplus we 
have of this kind largely sells itself. 
whether to Europe or to other nations. 
Europe is our chief competitor in selling 
most of the manufactured products 
which we export. It has become in- 
creasingly more difficult to sell manu- 
factured products to the western Euro- 
pean nations as they produced largely 
the same products for their home mar- 
ket. Again, we do not need, as in the 
past, to look to Europe for capital to 
further our industrial development. We 
have become not only self-sufficient in 
this respect, but we also find ourselves 
with surplus capital to invest abroad. 

There is already evidence that Amer- 
ican capital is tending to flow to newer 
countries. During the past eighteen 
months, $1.373,750,000 of foreign na- 
tions’ bonds were sold in New York. 
Of this amount, 35 per cent. were of 
North American countries, 24 per cent. 
of South American nations, and 28.9 
per cent. of European. Europe of all 
the continents of the world is more 
largely economically exploited, for these 
nations have the oldest industrial his- 
tory with the possible exception of Rus- 
sia and some of the southeastern Euro- 
pean area. 

It is. therefore, pertinent to inquire 
whether Europe. as in the past, offers 
as good a field for mutually advan- 
tageous international trading, not only 
from the standpoint of the exchange of 
goods but also on the basis of whether 
much of Europe is as good a risk for 
capital investment as is to be found in 
other parts of the world. It is there- 
fore, of increasing importance for us to 
examine other regions of the world as 
possible fields for foreign trade, such as 
the newer industrial nations to the 
south of us and to the north, as well 
as those to the far east. If we inquire 
into the economic development 6f such 
nations as Mexico, South and Central 


America, Canada, Asia, and Africa, we 
find that they are in the relatively early 
stages of industrial expansion. Manu- 
facturing has scarcely begun in most of 
these nations and in many of them there 
are not adequate natural economic re- 
sources to develop manufactures. There- 
fore, it would seem that many of these 
countries offer a great potential and 
permanent market for our surplus man- 
ufactured products. There is also, in 
many cases, a natural basis for the ex- 
change of products, for many of these 
nations have products which can be ex- 
changed for manufactured goods. Many 
of them have native food products which 
we consume in abundance. Mexico, 
Central, South America, and Africa 
have tropical and semi-tropical products 
for which we have enormous demands. 
Canada has forest products, and like- 
wise in many of these other countries 
their exists the wherewithal in their 
native products to purchase our manu- 
factured goods. 

Statistics of the physical volume of 
our exports before and since the war 
show that Europe is becoming relatively 
less important. During the period 1885- 
1894, Europe took 80 per cent. in 
volume of our exports, North America 
11 per cent., South America 4 per cent.. 
and Asia and Oceania 4 per cent., but 
in the period 1905-1914, the 80 per 
cent. to Europe had declined to 66 per 
cent., North America had increased to 
18 per cent., South America to 5 per 
cent., and Asia and Oceania to 9 per 
cent. Since the war this tendency has 
continued, Europe in 1921 taking only 
53 per cent., North America 25 per 
cent., South America 8 per cent., and 
Asia and Oceania 12 per cent. 

Again, all these newer nations offer 
splendid fields for the investment of our 


surplus capital, the principal of which 


we shall not want returned to us, but 
only the interest. It is true that the 
population of some of these potential 
markets is not vet large. The countries 
to the south of us—-Mexico, Central and 
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South America have a population of 81,- 
355.000 and they have the enormous 
area of 7,815,662 square miles. Canada 
has a population of only 8,361,000, but 
it has the enormous area of 3,729,665 
square miles, much of which has not 
begun to be exploited. But pressure on 
population is always in force and in the 
coming years it is more than probable 
that population will be more mobile than 
it has been in the past century. What- 
ever temporary obstacles are erected to 
restrict the movements of the people, in 
the final result, people will distribute 
themselves over the face of the earth, 
the basis of ‘their economic needs and 
economic opportunities. 

American banking, to assume its 
proper function in extending our foreign 
trade, needs a development of | its 
present organization to the foreign field 
and most of all a trained personnel for 
this work. This is true, not only for 
the purely commercial banking, but also 
for investment banking. The United 
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States is now, and will continue to be. 
one of the chief sources of supply for 
capital, and our funds will be used in- 
creasingly, both to finance the trade of 
the world, and as a permanent invest- 
ment in many countries. This condition 
has been brought about in a relatively 
few years, and consequently we have 
not had sufficient time to prepare for 
this new work. American banks need 
to acquire, as quickly as possible, an 
increasing number of men in the Ameri- 
can banking field who have a compre- 
hension of the fundamentals underlying 
international trading and a clear under- 
standing of the significance of interna- 
tional commercial and investment bank- 
ing. Perhaps no other industry or busi- 
ness task of greater magnitude has con- 
fronted our people and we shall need 
the energy and application of our very 
best men to acquire this knowledge as 
rapidly as possible. The opportunity is 
here, the laws are adequate, and the 
need is pressing. 
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Bankers Invited 


All over this broad land merchants,‘ tradesmen 
and agents are, at an ever increasing rate, purchasing 
the products of the vast industries of the Great 
Lakes Region. 

Bankers in distant cities are, as a result, being 
asked many questions about Detroit and Detroiters, 
Michigan and Michiganders, which they never before 
rave been asked. 

A'l such bankers are invited to correspond with 
this organization. Our close contact with the com- 
mercial activities of this district puts us in first 
position to serve you. 


(Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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Commercial Acceptance Credits Useful in 
Export Financing” 
By A. H. Titus 


President First Federal Foreign Banking Association 


HERE appears to be a prevalent 

opinion among many export execu- 

tives that the use of the bankers 
acceptance to finance the sale of Ameri- 
can products abroad is practicable only 
in a limited range of transactions in 
which it is particularly effective. This 
idea has obviously arisen from the fact 
that so much emphasis has been laid 
upon only a few of the advantages of 
financing regular export selling by 
means of acceptance credits. These ad- 


vantages are important and deserve em- 


phasis. They are so important that I 
want to summarize them, in advance of 
bringing forward some of the other uses 
of acceptance credit that should also be 
more widely known. 

The program of sending documentary 
drafts to one’s bank with instructions 
for collection, and then drawing a clean 
draft on the bank itself to obtain an 
advance against the future return of the 
money from the collection is very simple 
and attractive. As far as the export 
executive or his treasurer is concerned 
it is exactly as simple as drawing a 
check immediately and getting the 
money. ‘The acceptance banker does the 
rest of the work, including the collect- 
ing. and does it all for a trifling com- 
mission. Moreover, acceptance credits 
are being accorded to responsible export 
firms and companies on the basis of 
their responsibilities 
and without reference to deposit bal- 
ances or the carrying of accounts. 


financial solely, 


To have the facilities of the low rates 
of acceptance financing available just 
as needed, the discount and commission 
charges applying definitely to a specific 
transaction and to it alone, with no gen- 
cral charges or overhead of any kind, is 
a step in the direction of clean figuring 
and allocation of costs in business. 

Another highly important feature of 


advantage in acceptance financing for 
the consideration of export executives 
and treasurers is that it provides a 
source of facilities that is independent 
of local limitations of credit facilities— 
it taps an open discount market that 
is as big as the whole country and will 
be even bigger when our acceptance 
market develops a world-wide command 
of liquid funds. In time of money- 
plethora due to a temporary slow-up in 
business, for the moment, this advantage 
does not appeal as strongly as it may 
just when business picks up actively. 
When the demand of domestic business 
revives, it will not be at all surprising 
if the supply of current funds repre- 
sented in deposits of banks in the busy 
centers will be under considerable pres- 
sure of demand, so that the acceptance 
market will be a good thing for export 
and import business to have available. 
There may also be quite a differential 
in rates of discount. 

The general advantages of a great 
open-discount market for bankers ac- 
ceptances, as an indirect stimulation to 
international business, are now _ so 
strongly known by exporters that they 
need not be mentioned. 

The advantageous use of acceptance 
credit, however, is not confined to the 
financing of ordinary merchandise sales 
to foreign customers on the usual terms 
by which the exporter here 
credit and the bank advances the money 
with the understanding that the ex- 
porter shall reimburse it in case the 
collection does not come through as ex- 
pected. It is entirely feasible to use the 
acceptance, and very common to use it, 
in connection with commercial credits 
arranged with banks here by the foreign 
customer’s own bank. In such use of it, 


arries the 


*Reprinted from the ACCEPTANCE BULLE- 
TIN. 
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the foreign bank acts on behalf of its 
customers in carrying whatever risk 
there may be in the credit, while the 
American bank stands as sponsor for 
the credit in arranging to have all the 
funds for it provided here. At the 
maturity of the credit, of course, the 
foreign bank provides the American 
bank with funds to meet the payment of 
the acceptance, the foreign customer 
presumably meeting his part of the 
obligation to the satisfaction of his 
bank. 

This use of the acceptance is in its 
practical effect the receipt of payment 
in absolute sale, without any risk on the 
part of the exporter, and without tying 
up or blocking his credit resources. 
There is, of the remote con- 
tingency that has been discussed over 
and over again, that, in case all the 
banks in the transactions become insol- 
vent, the holder of the bankers accept- 
ance could make a claim against the 
drawer for his money at maturity. Since 
no bankers acceptance has ever been 


course, 


dishonored, this theoretical contingency 
is not regarded by anybody as an ele- 
ment of risk or as counting in “current 


liabilities”. It is practically the equiva- 
lent of selling abroad for cash, leaving 
the exporter’s full “lines” free for the 
domestic business that turns over more 
rapidly on the basis of a given amount 
of capital or credit. 

Foreign merchants at times naturally 
prefer to have the exporter extend them 
“time” in which to pay for consign- 
ments, thus allowing them time to turn 
the merchandise over and relieving them 
of the necessity of negotiation and pay- 
ment of their own bank’s charges for 
financing. The offering of these cour- 
tesies and conveniences of credit by the 
exporter is an inducement to do busi- 
ness with him, and a builder of good- 
will, the effectiveness of which can not 
be intelligently minimized. But it is not 
always necessary, by any means. For- 
eign merchants understand the many 
practical considerations surrounding the 
giving of credit. It is true that there 
are countries whose merchants are sen- 
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sitive to all variations from certain ver) 
liberal terms of credit in sales. Most 
experienced export executives know 
these markets and their peculiarities. 
There are buyers who resent being 
asked for “cash in New York” in pay 
ment for their orders when English and 
German merchants are glad to sell them 
“C.O.D.” or on a “time” basis. On the 
other hand, most merchants realize that 
these considerations are part of th: 
trade and it is up to them to get the 
best terms possible. Under such circum- 
stances our “‘best terms possible” should 
be strictly competitive in order that our 
foreign customer inay not be made to 
feel that we are looking for the busi- 
ness on a temporary basis only, and 
therefore are quoting stringent terms. 
The frank suggestion that the customer 
arrange with his own bank to give him 
a commercial credit on New York, ex- 
tending as a reason our American way 
of limiting lines of credit because of 
direct liabilities, ratio to bank balances. 
etc., thus broadening the terms of sale 
to him, would have, I am sure, very 
respectful consideration from _ practi 
cally every substantial foreign mer 
chant. 

In my own experience in Latin Amer- 
ica, I have found business men familiar 
with the use of commercial acceptance 
credits as a medium for payment for 
their purchases. The banks understand 
the methods thoroughly. During the 
time I lived in South America and con 
ducted the operations of banks there | 
do not recall ever having met a com 
peting bank (either a native institution 
or branch of a foreign institution) the 
manager of which did not thorough) 
understand the operation of acceptances 
and commercial acceptance credits. Such 
credits have been in use between Latin 
America and London for many years. 
and furthermore such credits have been 
used between Latin American banks 
and New York banking institutions. 
having started shortly after the ac 
ceptance was made legally possible )) 
Not only that. 
but in my experience I have found that 


banks in this country. 
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there are some private concerns, big im- 
porting houses and local merchants of 
responsibility who have at times opened 
acceptance credits direct with banks in 
london and some of whom have had 
such facilities in New York. 

In all probability this kind of busi- 
ness could be very much stimulated if 
American banks would study the Latin 
American situation a little closer and 
prepare themselves to give commercial 
facilities to banks in Latin 
I believe this can 


credit 
\merican countries. 
be done in a way and in amounts that 
will be perfectly safe and reasonable, 
and I know of many instances in which 
it is being done. Bankers, however, in 
South American centers do not see the 
need of their local customers financing 
their imports from abroad through ac- 
ceptance credits in New York when 
they themselves have funds, and money 
is easy in their own centers. That hap- 
pens to be the case just now in certain 
South American capitals. and under the 
circumstances bankers there prefer to 
employ their own money for this 
financing rather than turn the business 
over through banks in this country. 
After all, the volume of business. 
either commercial or financial, between 
this country and Latin American coun- 
tries is largely a matter of familiarizing 
ourselves with conditions there. English 
and various continental bankers did this 
many years ago; they have kept in close 
touch with the situation and local con- 
ditions; they have obtained close per- 
sonal knowledge of individuals and con- 
cerns, and have been in a position to 
xrant credits when needed. Large 
amounts of English and continental cap- 
ital have been invested in local enter- 
prises, railroads, etc., in South America 
whereas on the other hand the bulk of 
our American financial interest in South 
\merica has been to absorb reasonably 
large blocks of Government securities 
casionally, at rates and _ stiff 
crms, but we have not gone very far in 
‘cal capital investment. This 
me before a close intimate knowledge 
an exist. 


high 


must 
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There is a class of business involving 
the sale of equipment for industrial 
plants, railroads, highway administra- 
tions, public utilities, ete., in rather 
large volume and upon somewhat un- 
usual terms of payment. In practically 
all of this class of business credit is in- 
some extent. Such credit 
could be very effectively handled by 
means of commercial acceptance credits, 
thus making it possible for the foreign 
interests to obtain credit on their own 
basis while the American exporter has 
no direct liability in financing his ex- 
portation although the money for his 
payment is raised by the sale of accept- 
ances in our discount market. The 
proper way to arrange such business is 
for the American exporter to take his 
own bank into his confidence at the 
start. His bank will advise him in ad- 
vance as to suitable terms and condi- 
tions under which it would be interested 
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in granting necessary credit to cover his 
exportation; it would give him names of 
foreign banks in the country where his 
business is developing, any one of which 
it would be willing to accept as guar- 
antor under the letter of credit prin- 
ciple, and would be of great assistance 
in advising him just how the matter 
could be best put up to the prospective 
customer and to the banks which might 
be called upon to stand back of that cus- 
tomer under the credit. Such credits 
can be adapted to special variations of 
terms with absolute correctness of form 
that will carry the whole transaction 
through without any l're- 
quently on such transactions a very 
large payment is exacted in advance, 
especially where certain equipment must 
be manufactured to order. When a 
bank whose organization is expert in 
such business is helping work out the 
transactions from the start, and assists 
in the negotiations with the foreiga 
bank, the whole business may be so t- 
gineered as to throw plainly into the 
foreground the friendly offices of the 
American business interests in the co- 
dperation for financing; as a matter of 
actual experience this kind of coépera- 
tion has proven ‘to be an effective 
builder of mutually respectful goodwill, 
and foreign interests have shown that 
they are well pleased with such ar- 
rangements. 

As far as acceptance 
credits are concerned, I believe that if 
any American bank having banking cor- 
respondents in South American capitals 
really desires to extend such facilities 
to these correspondents, they could very 
easily awaken an interest in the matter 
with the result that there would be con- 
siderable stimulation at times when 
American credit is needed and useful 
abroad. 


delays. 


commercial 


We have been told frequently that 
the lack of information on the part of 
Latin American merchants and banks 
has made it impossible to suggest com- 
mercial acceptance credits to them when 
the foreign buyer desires a little time 
for the payment of his merchandise. 


While this may be so in certain in- 
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stances, I do not believe that it is gen- 
erally a fact and I have found Latin 
American merchants and bankers quite 
as smart and up-to-date as any others, 
but it is the problem of fostering co- 
éperative relationships between the com- 
mercial and financial interests in this 
country and similar interests in Latin 
American countries—first, by deciding 
for ourselves that we want to be useful 
and helpful in assisting their merchants 
to purchase our goods, and, second, by 
developing thé relationships that will 
enable this condition to be brought 


about. 
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Great Britain 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL 
POSITION 
On the eve of negotiations for an ad- 


justment of debt repayments to the 
United States, the British Government 
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is probably in the best position with re- 
spect to home finances that it has at- 
tained since the end of the war. 
Alone, among the former European 
belligerents, Great Britain balanced her 
last year’s budget and achieved a sur- 
plus of £45,000,000 for debt redemp- 
tion. The old-fashioned and sure pro- 
cedure of keeping expenditure below in- 
come made possible the above result. 
That program is to be repeated to- 
gether with a rigid curtailment of ex- 
penditure in the present fiscal 
which began on April 1, 1922. 
The British budget estimates for the 
year anticipate a total expenditure of 
£893,437,000 or £186,000,000 less than 
was spent by the Government last vear. 
According to British Treasury figures 
received by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York from its English In- 
formation Service, the results already 


vear 


accomplished in the first six months 
promise success for the program of na- 
tional economy. 

Expenditure has been kept at £56,- 
000,000 below income and is more than 
£150,000,000 below the amount spent 
by the Government in the correspond- 
ing period of 1921. The following 
British Treasury figures give the details: 

April 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1922 
£403,089,412 

347,423,844 


Surplus £55,665,56 


April 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1921 
£456,163,160 

497,993,849 

£58,169,311 


Revenue 
Iexpenditure 
Deficit 


These comparisons show a_ present 
net improvement in the Government’s 
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financial position, compared to last year, 
of more than £113,000,000. 

Considerable improvement is also re- 
flected in the status of the British na- 
tional debt. At the close of the war 
Great Britain’s total debt was £8079 
millions. The total has since been re- 
duced by approximately £360 millions, 
of which about £275 millions represents 
reduction of debt owed by Great Britain 
to other countries. 

tepayment of Great Britain’s share 
of the Anglo-French loan floated in the 
United States amounting to £51.870,- 
000 was one of the important items of 
this foreign debt redemption. 

Another significant and encouraging 
feature has been the reduction of the 
British floating debt. The following 
figures indicate the progress which has 
been made in that direction: 


British Floating Debt: 


December 31, 1919 
June 30, 1920 

September 30, 1921 
September 30, 1922 


£1,349,324,000 
1,570,387,000 
1,320,590,000 
871,924,500 


The above showing indicates that 
Great Britain’s efforts to put her na- 
tional finances in order has. so far. met 
with much success. 

The dark side of the picture is the 
position of Britain’s foreign loans and 
the very remote prospect of repayment 
by Britain’s debtors. Latest official 
figures of the British Treasury disclose 
that the debt owed to Great Britain by 
her Allies increased by more than £50. 
000.000 in the fiscal 


follows: 


last vear, as 
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Anounts Remaining 
Unpaid on Loans 
(Including Interest on 


March 31, 
various loans) 1921 


March 31, 

1922 

£ £ 

fo Dominions and 

Colonies ............. A 156,525,247 150,432,114 
To Allied Governments 1,787,262,007 1,833,907,069 
For relief = 6,736,603 18,702,028 
For reconstruction 11,393,617 
Other loans (stores, 


ete.) saab 2,829,634 2,784,424 


Total 1,963,353,492 2,017,219, 253 

Figures are available showing the 
amount owed to the United States by 
foreign countries at the above period of 
1922, and the following interesting com- 
parisons are possible: 
Owed to United States April 1, 

1922 (including interest) . ...-$11, 361,867,217 


Owed to Great Britain March 31, 
1922 (at par of exchange) ........ $9,817,806,104 


The amount due to the United States 
is all European debt. In the case of 
Great Britain £1,866,787,139, or $9- 
085,633,005 at par of exchange, is owed 
to her by Europe, the remainder being 
indebtedness of British dominions and 
colonies. However, a majority of the 
European countries owing money to the 
United States are also greatly in debt 
to Great Britain. 

The following table shows the out- 
standing amounts owed to both Great 
Britain and the United States by the 
same group of European countries: 


To 

Great Britain 
To March 31, 1922 

United States (at par of 

April 1, 1922 exchange) 
$13,137,465 $4,269,420 
25,499,260 58,948,597 
420,263,996 43,803,000 
102,328,599 12,059,579 
15,694,147 1,237,702 
. 3,717,021,937 2,842,291,409 
15,000,000 104,632,990 
1,837,560 626,694 
. 1,886,313,782 2,448,393,020 
5,572,296 98,162 
5,479,790 81,819 
148,313,057 19,531,193 
40,509,240 118,000,439 
223,160,251 3,188,855,260 
57,210,786 130,910,424 


Owed by 
Armenia . 
Austria... 
Belgium ...... 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Esthoniaa .............. 
France .. 
Greece .... 
Hungary 
Italy ... 
Latvia . 
Lithuania . 
Poland 
Roumania 
tussia 
Serbia 


$6,677,342,166 $8,973,739,708 


On the basis of the above figures 
Great Britain’s loans to European coun- 
tries which are also indebted to the 
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United States have exceeded American 
loans by more than $2,000,000,000. 


France 
THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


The Finance Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies has recommended 
a reduction of 269,546,769 francs in ex- 
penditure proposed in the French bud- 
get for 1923. The reduction brings 
total proposed expenditure down to 
22,927,928,174 francs. The original 
estimate of expenditure submitted for 
1923 by the French Minister of Finance 
was 23,197,474,943 francs. 

As now proposed the 1923 budget ex- 
penditure is 1774 million francs below 
the amount of estimated expenditure in 
1922. The Bankers Trust Company, of 
New York, is advised by its French In- 
formation Service that the budget for 
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next year still shows a deficit of 3,711,- 1913 1921 
000,000 francs. That sum is about Horses — 3,220,080 2,706,110 
equal to the interest and amortization —— a we joe po pean 

f SO 95, 
charges on the loans made by the  Gattle 14,787,710 18,343,440 
French Government on Germany's ac- Sheep 16,131,390 9,599,560 
count for reconstruction and repara- Pigs 7,035,850 65,166,080 
GOATS enceecrecnesercessssenrsrserrnseeee. 1,434,970 1,361,180 


tions. 

In addition to the above national bud- 
get, there is a special budget for re- 
deemable expenditure for next year 
which is expected to amount to about 
ten billion francs and is chargeable 
against Germany. 

The Chamber of Deputies aiin to pass 
the budget proposals before December 
31, and thus avoid the “douzi¢me pro- 
visoires”, or monthly provisions neces- 
sary in case of delayed action on the 
budget. The 1922 budget was the first 
one voted on time since the war. 

A total of 15,927 million frances had 
been advanced by the Credit National 
of France, up to the end of September, 
1922, in aid of reconstruction in the 
war devastated regions. ‘The total 
number of payments was 4,843,210. In 
September, alone, 302,851 advances 
were made, amounting to 806 million 
frances. A total of 347,583,061 francs 
has also been loaned to promote com- 
merce and industry in the north of 


France. 
The latest census of French live 
stock indicates that the losses sustained 


through the German invasion have 
been largely overcome. The following 
official figures show the number of 
animals owned in France at the end of 
1921 compared to 1913: 
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The restoration has been the result of 
both Government initiative and private 
enterprise. 


Italy 
REVENUES MAKE RECOVERY 


A marked improvement in Italian 
financial and economic conditions is re- 
ported in a cabie to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Government 
revenues after showing an increase of 
only 2,000,000 lire in the first two 
months of the current fiscal year, made 
a sudden spurt in September when they 
amounted to 682,000,000 lire, an in- 
crease of 109,000,000 lire compared 
with September, 1921. During July 
and August, Treasury notes having less 
than one year maturity were issued in 
the amount of 685,000,000 lire, but dur- 
ing September there was a withdrawal 
of 253,000.000 lire. The total Treasury 
notes outstanding on September 30 
amounted to 25,262,000,000 lire. From 
July to September, three to seven-year 
notes were issued. amounting to 246,- 
700,000 lire; the total outstanding on 
September 30 was 7,.479,000,000 lire. 

The note circulation of the three 
Italian banks of issue on August 31 
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was 17,323,000,000 lire, compared with 
17,911,000,000 lire at the end of the 
preceding month. Discounts on the two 
dates were 5,922,000,000 and 5,875,- 
000,000 lire, respectively. 


Germany 


CONTINUED INCREASE IN 
NOTE CIRCULATION 


The note circulation in Germany on 
September 30 amounted to 316,000,- 
000,000, an increase of 86,000,000,000 
over the outstanding marks on August 
31, according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. The 
Government Loan Office notes increased 
from 18,382,510,000 marks on August 
31 to 14,000,000,000 marks on Septem- 
ber 30. 

Private discounts at the Reichsbank 
amounted on September 30 to 50,000,- 
000,000 marks, which is a tremendous 
increase over 21,704,000,000 on August 
31 and 8,122,000,000 on July 81. The 
total floating debt of the German Gov- 
ernment on September 30 was 528,000,- 
000,000 marks, of which 451,000,000,- 
000 was discounted treasury notes. The 
floating debt in Treasury Bills amounted 
to 307,810,000,000 on July 31 and 331,- 
300,000,000 on August 31. 

The internal purchasing power of the 
mark for September was estimated at 
sixteen hundredths of a cent, while for- 
eign exchange value about seven hun- 
dredths of a cent, using Berlin quota- 
tions. The Tageblatt stock index on 
September 28 was 366, or an increase 
of 5 per cent. during the month. The 
fixed interest index remained stationary 
at 110. 

The Reichsbank by raising its dis- 
count rate is attempting to curb un- 
necessary expansion of private credit, 
but the new price levels raise the mini- 
mum demands of German industry to 
such a point that any undue contraction 
of private credit will be dangerous and 
may cause a serious decrease of produc- 
tion resulting in immediate unemploy- 
ment. Private banks now demand as 
high as 80 per cent. or more for some 
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commercial loans and the competition 
for bank credit is increasingly severe. 


Holland 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The opening recently of a direct cable 
between the stock exchanges of New 
York and Amsterdam is evidence of the 
growing interest on the part of Ameri- 
can investors in the opportunities af- 
forded by the most cosmopolitan securi- 
ties market in Europe, according to H. 
R. Jolles, the Dutch representative of a 
large American investment banking 
house, now in New York, who has re- 
cently made a survey of the trade and 
financial situation in Holland. Mr. 
Jolies says: 

For a great many years Dutch investors 


have been familiar with American securi- 
ties. They made extensive purchases of 
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high grade bonds and stocks of American 
railroads and industrial companies in the 
period of development, and indeed right up 
to the outbreak of the world war. ‘The 
war compelled the liquidation of a large 
amount of these securities, especially in the 
last two or three years, when Holland along 
with the rest of Europe was hard hit by the 
general deflation and by the industrial and 
financial chaos that reigned, especially in 
Germany. 

During 1921, German competitior was 
severe. It was a large factor in accen- 
tuating the industrial crisis in Holland. This 
year, however, German competition in the 
export markets of Holland has been much 
less felt, and stabilization of raw materials, 
prices and deflation of wages in Holland 
have made for general improvement. 

However, the Dutch investors’ power to 
absorb new securities has not yet been re- 
established on a normal basis, which has re- 
sulted in giving to foreign investors the op- 
portunity to buy Dutch securities on an at- 
tractive basis. 

The old situation is therefore reversed, as 
Holland is looking to America for funds to 
supplement what its own investors are able 
to advance. 

As a matter of fact, prices of the best 
Dutch securities have risen well above the 
lowest quotations, though the improvement 
has been very gradual, and the real recov- 
ery toward normal will depend to a large 
extent upon the solution of the German 
problem. 

The most encouraging factor to the Amer- 
ican investor who has learned to know Dutch 
securities is the near approach of Holland’s 
exchange to parity with the dollar. Cur- 
rent quotations show the florin, normally 
worth 40.2 cents in American money, just 
under 39 cents—a position proportionately 
better than that of any other European ex- 
change. 





Belgium 
TEXTILE BUSINESS BETTER 


Marked improvement in the Belgian 
textile trade is reported in a cable to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. The raw flax market has shown 
an upward tendency during the past 
month owing to small stocks and in- 
creased buying by French and Belgian 
spinners. Flax yarn prices have shown 
marked strength as a result of consid- 
erable foreign buying, principally from 
Switzerland, Spain, Holland, Italy and 
France. The flax yarn mills generally 
are working at capacity, but some spin- 
dles are idle due to the labor shortage. 
Orders for linen goods for delivery be- 
fore the middle of 1923 are being placed 
with difficulty. 

Belgian cotton spinners are likewise 
well occupied and although receiving 
less current business, they are fully oc- 
cupied for some months ahead. Idle 
spindleage around Braine |’Alleud in 
Brabant varies from 10 to 20 per cent. 
on account of the acute labor shortage. 
Most of the cotton weaving mills have 
orders which will keep them busy until 
well into next year and because of this 
advanced booking, recently experienced 
difficulty in securing large American 
towel contracts. The volume of busi- 
ness in East Indian cotton is increasing 
on account of falling prices resulting 
from the favorable settlement of the 
Near Eastern difficulty. Yarn stocks 
in Belgian mills at present approximat: 
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2850 metric tons and cotton yarn pro- 
duction is about 85 per cent. capacity. 


Austria 


CONDITIONS CONTINUE 
CRITICAL 


The financial situation of Austria 
remained critical during September, 
the circulation exceeding two trillion 
crowns. Funds received from Czecho- 
slovakia and France during August 
aided in checking the rapid depreciation 
of the crown and caused something like 
stabilization of the currency throughout 
the month, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. The Italian loan was partly paid 
over and a plan approved in October 
by the League of Nations for the re- 
habilitation of Austria. If passed by 
the Government this plan should help 
greatly toward the financial recovery of 
the country. 

Under this plan $134,000,000 is guar- 
anteed, 84 per cent. of which is to be 
paid by England, France, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. This loan is to be se- 
cured by a pledge of the gross receipts 
of imports and export duties and the 
tobacco monopoly on finding that the 
Austrian Government will receive full 
discretional authority from Parliament 
for the next two years to take necessary 
measures to increase revenues, diminish 
expense and otherwise within that time 
balance the budget and effect a general 
economic reformation recommended by 
the League. 

The execution of this plan will be 
under the direction of a general com- 
missioner appointed by the League and 
through him a central committee of 
guarantee of powers which also guar- 
antees the political and economic inde- 
pendence of Austria. The Government 
is to issue no paper money. The bank 
of issue is to be independent of the 
Government and is to act as its treasury 
allowing no increase in the circulation. 
There will be an immediate increase in 
the railway, postal, and _ telegraph 
tariffs and prices of articles under Gov- 
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ernment monopoly. Reports are to be 
submitted to the League. Austrian op- 
position is anticipated from the pan- 
German party on account of the guaran- 
teed independence of the country and 
from the Social democratic party be- 
cause of the proposed foreign domina- 
tion over Austrian finances. 


Roumania 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Reporting on economic conditions in 
Rumania, the chairman of the Bank of 
Rumania at the recent London annual 
meeting stated that “the considerable 
increase in taxation and the efforts 
which the Government is making to 
stabilize the financial situation by care- 
ful examination of the expenses of the 
State should have the effect of bring- 
ing about gradually the balancing of the 
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budget. The industrial situation is set 
forth as follows: 


The harvest of last year was larger than 
that of the previous year, and the export of 
cereals amounted to 1,472,760 tons, as 
against 917,730 tons in 1920. Hopes are en- 
tertained that the figures for this year will 
be even better, although it is still too early 
to speak definitely on the subject. 

The total production of unrefined petrol 
also increased in 1921 to 1,160,885 tons, as 
against 1,030,086 tons in 1920, an increase 
of 129,799 tons; while the oil exported 
amounted to 362,340 tons, compared with 
246,912 tons in 1920. The production has 
not yet reached the level attained before the 
war, owing to the insufficient means of 
transport, the lack of labor, and the diffi- 
culty of importing drilling materials. Dur- 
ing the year, however, new oil companies 
have been formed and the position of exist- 
ing ones has been improved, so that there is 
every ground for believing that the produc- 
tion will increase greatly in the future. I 
may add that there are large areas owned 
by the State and also by private individuals 
which only await more favorable conditions 
for exploitation. 

Rumania is relatively one of the richest 
countries in Europe in forests. In the old 
kingdom, as well as in her new territories, 
the production of timber, etc., is not only 
sufficient for her own needs, but should con- 
stitute one of her principal exports. It is 
estimated that new Rumania alone could 
export annually about 100,000 wagons of 
timber. So far, however, the export has 
not been proportionate to the resources, 
owing principally to the lack of adequate 
transport to the ports on the Danube. 


Poland 
TRADE ACTIVITY 


That Polish industry and commerce 
continue to expand in the face of cur- 
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rency difficulties is evidenced by the 
constant increase in the number of cars 
loaded and in the constant shortage of 
cars to handle goods offered, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. There is increasing dif- 
ficulty in moving coal, grain, potatoes, 
and sugar beets, owing to scarcity of 
ears. This situation can be remedied 
only when the 7500 cars recently bought 
from the United States War Depart- 
ment are received. 

As a result of the rising prices, there 
have been numerous strikes in Poland 
and the demand for wage increases is 
general. The strikes are of a purely 
economic nature and have no political 
significance. 

The crop reports for September 1 
were less favorable as regards the yield 
of grains but it is, nevertheless, antici- 
pated that the country will have an 
exportable surplus of about 500,000 tons 
of grain and 150,000 tons of sugar, as 
well as a large surplus of potatoes which 
can be exported either as such or in the 
form of alcohol, starch, etc. The potato 
crop is estimated at 28 million metric 
tons, or 67 per cent. more than in 1921. 
The weather conditions have been un- 
favorable for fall plowing and seeding. 

Production of coal in Polish Silesia 
continues to be restricted by the grave 
transportation difficulties, which largely 
result from the cutting of transporta- 
tion lines by the new border. 

Figures of Poland’s foreign trade for 
the first quarter of 1922 show a decided 
decrease in imports, and an increase in 
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exports; but though the trend is now 
in Poland’s favor, the trade balance 
still remains against her. In the three 
months imports were 177 per cent. of 
exports by weight and 230 per cent. of 
exports by value. Total values of im- 
ports were 85,659,000 marks. of ex- 
ports 36,828,000 marks. 

Of the total value of imports into Po- 
land during the first quarter of 1922, 
a little over one-fifth (21.4 per cent.) 
came from the United States, Germany 
led all countries with 29.3 per cent. of 
the total. Austria furnished 12.5 per 
cent. England 4.5 per cent. and France 
4.2 per cent. Of the total exports 44.3 
per cent. went to Germany, 17.2 per 
cent. to Austria, and 12.3 per cent. to 
Czecho-Slovakia, the United States tak- 
ing less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
of the total. This percentage might be 
slightly higher if trade through Danzig 
were included. 

The chief item of imports were: 


Marks 


Cotton and cotton waste....................14,691,000,000 
Metal products ...............0.....---------------13,402,000,000 
Coal (mostly from Upper Silesia)....11,462,000,000 


The main exports were: 
OD I aiiitninctehsiencscatennenincuiisiscninalianin 8,040,000,000 
Metal products 2,730,000,000 
Timber and manufactures of wood 56,070,000,000 


Cotton textiles 2,463.000,000 
Lubricating grease .....................---.---- 2,054,000,000 


South Africa 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 








The financial situation in South 
Africa has eased, says a cable to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, and less stringency is noted on 
the money market. Bills are being paid, 
but wholesale buying has been restricted 
somewhat due to apprehension in com- 
mercial circles. The general building 
and construction program has been large 
and continues to improve. Sales of 
motor cars during the month of Septem- 
ber were very low. Imports of Ameri- 
can cotton goods during the first six 
months of 1922 were satisfactory, espe- 
ially in the case of piece goods, which 
equalled the total for 1921, Germany 
offering strong competition in South 
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African markets. Imports from that 
country are rated at 226 per cent. above 
the 1921 level. The stock market shows 
distinct signs of improvement and a 
tendency towards more speculative is- 
sues has been manifested. The number 
of insolvencies during the first half of 
1922 was exceeded only by those of 
1921. 

Gold mining industry continues its 
improvement. The August output is 
best in recent years. In many circles 
this improvement is attributed to greater 
efficiency and decreased costs of pro- 
duction. Government receipts have not 
equalled budget estimates, but it is ex- 
pected that by the end of the fiscal year 
a balance will be struck. The South 
African export market is good. De- 
mand is strong and a good wool season 
is expected. 

At the Maize Confeience it was es- 
timated that the total yield of maize 
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throughout the Union would be 10,000,- 
000 bags. Local consumption amounts 
to approximately 9,000,000 bags, leav- 
ing an estimated surplus available for 
export of only approximately 1,000,000 
bags. Expectations of the harvest for 
small agricultural products are satis- 


factory. 
India 
THE TREND OF TRADE 


Business conditions in India show a 
slight improvement says a cable to the 
Department of Commerce. Money re- 
mains easy with an evident surplus in 
banks and the bank rate continues un- 
changed at 4 per cent. Foreign trade 
for September shows a decrease, but 
the balance remains favorable. Encour- 
aging crop conditions, lower prices for 
necessities and improved labor condi- 
tions make for greater economic sta- 
bility. 

In the September foreign trade of 
cotton piece goods 90 per cent. of the 
gray, 98 per cent. of the white, and 85 
per cent. of the colored was chargeable 
to Great Britain, an average increase of 
5 per cent. compared with the July 
report, whereas the shares of Japan 
with 8 per cent. of the gray, and of the 
Netherlands with 1 per cent. of the 
white and 5 per cent. of the colored, 
represent slight decreases. The foreign 


Article 
Exports 


Cotton, raw 
Hides 
Jute: 

Raw 

Manufactured 
Skins ........ 
Wheat 

Imports 

Vehicles ....... 
Machinery, textile 
Tron and steel: 

Bars and channels 

Beams, pillars, ete. 

Tubes and fittings - 
Cotton goods: 

CO 

White 

Colored 


trade of India in principal commodities 
as reported by cable is shown by the 
table at the bottom of this page. 

The trade balance has been favorable 
since January, as shown in the following 
table: 


Trade 

1922 Imports Exports Balance 
January 276,200,000 229,900,000 —46,300,000 
February ........199,300,000 211,200,000 22,700,000 
March ..... 214,800,000 276,100,000 + 61,300,000 
ae 178,400,000 238,600,000 + 60,000,000 
ee 190,600,000 273,000,000 +82,000,000 
ME nccnnans 164,000,000 192,300,000 + 28,300,000 
... oa 181,500,000 244,000,000 + 62,500,000 
August ............212,000,000 237,500,000 + 40,100,000 
September 182,000,000 205,000,000 + 23,600,000 


An awakening interest in the develop- 
ment of the industrial and natural re- 
sources of India is evident in the large 
trade centers. Capital is being invited 
and labor problems being considered 
more seriously for the mutual interest 
of laborer and employer. The Fiscal 
Committee in a recent report openly ad- 
vocated a more friendly attitude toward 
foreign investment and the Madras 
Legislature is now considering a bill to 
regulate state aid for industries. 

While industrial unrest is still ap- 
parent improved conditions seem evi- 
dent. The continuance of the favorable 
monsoon implies a greater demand for 
labor in agriculture until after harvest 
with a corresponding diminution of men 
available for industries. Codperation 
between employer and employee is in- 
creasing. A Workingmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill has been introduced into the 


August September 

1922 1922 
Tons 24,696 200,025 
= 2,003 2,728 
™ 27,760 46,000 
af 65,125 76,000 
sf 1,945 8,886 
™ 262 232 
Number etal 5,031 
Pieces 70 91 
Tons 17,477 6,483 
“i 4,471 2,801 
ws 4,479 3,321 
.. Yards 113,789,000 72,333,000 
A ” 38,440,000 34,675,000 
= 18,384,000 20,039 
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Legislative Assembly. supported by em- 
ployers generally, except in Burma. 
While crop reports continue generally 
favorably, cotton has suffered somewhat 
in Bombay and heavy rains have dam- 
aged the rice crop in sections of Bengal, 
whereas Madras has been deficient in 
rain. . Observations, however, for all 
India indicate that prospects for cotton 
are fair and for rice good. . Crop esti- 
mates. place the first forecast for rice 
at 73,466,000 acres as against 73,949,- 
000 acres for last year; the second fore- 
cast for cotton 17,412,000 acres, or 
1,314,000 acres less than last year. The 
first estimate for the indigo crop this 
year is 2,269,000 acres, last year 2,375,- 
000 acres with the estimated yield at 
1,000 ewt. as against 42,500 last year, 
vith indications fair for the new crop. 


Japan 
"INANCE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Inactivity of business in Japan is re- 
flected in lessened credit demand and a 





consequent easing of the money market, 
says a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. Interest rates 
on short term loans have been reduced. 
Bankers, remain cautious however and 
rates for long-term loans are sti!l com- 
paratively high. The financia! position 
has improved somewhat. ‘The total out- 
standing note issue was reduced by 52,- 
000,000 yen during September; postal 
savings deposits increased by 4,000,000 
yen. 

Exports increased and imports de- 
creased during September as compared 
with August. Exports for the month 
amounted to 149,600,000 yen (pre- 
liminary figures) compared with 145,- 
600,000 yen in August; imports, to 
134,400,000 yen compared with 137,- 
000,000 yen in August. Raw silk was 
chiefly responsible for the improvement 
in the export trade. Exports of raw 
silk during July-September, 1922, were 
approximately 105,000 bales of which 
92,000 bales went to America and 
September 


13,000 bales to Europe. 
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contributed the greatest amount, name- 
ly, 40,000 bales of which 36,000 bales 
were shipped to America and 4000 bales 
to Europe. Cotton yarn exports in- 
creased in value from 4,590,000 yen in 
August to 6,890,000 yen in September. 
Exports of knit goods increased from 
1,490,000 yen in August to 1,920,000 
yen in September. Lumber exports ad- 
vanced from 1,010,000 yen in August 
to 1,410,000 yen in September. Certain 
other leading exports declined. Cotton 
textiles dropped from a value of 18,- 
270,000 yen in August to 16,780,000 
yen in September; silk textiles, from 
10,120,000 yen in August to 9,300,000 
ven in September. Exports of matches 
made a favorable showing and were 
valued at 1,550,000 yen during Septem- 
ber. Exports of tea amounted to 2,- 


490,000 ven. 
China 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA* 


China, whose people call their coun- 
try “The Middle Kingdom” has a total 
area of approximately 4,300,000 square 
miles, and a _ population estimated. 
through a rudimentary form of census. 
at something more than 350,000,000. It 
was proclaimed a Republic on February 
12, 1912, and consists of twenty-one 

*From the FOREIGN TRADE REVIEW of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
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provinces and the three dependencies 
of Mongolia, Tibet and Turkestan. 
China proper is somewhat less than 
one-half the area of the United States 
and has three times the latter’s popula- 
tion. Its climate is highly diversified, 
the land is fertile, and there are two 
great inland waterways,——Hwang Ho 
and Yangtze rivers,—with their many 
tributaries, besides numerous smaller 
streams. 

The individual purchasing power of 
the bulk of the Chinese people is very 
small, but in the aggregate, and indi- 
rectly through public utility require- 
ments, the sum represented is large. 
The vast majority of China’s 350,000,- 
000 work for daily wages equivalent to 
from twelve to twenty-five cents of our 
money, for men,—and for women 
operatives in factories, from five to 
thirteen cents; eleven to thirteen hours 
constituting a day. 

The monetary system of the country 
is extremely varied and complicated, 
but depends fundamentally upon the 
world commodity price of silver, which, 
chiefly in the form of Mexican dollars. 
—but reckoned in taels—forms the 
medium of exchange. Sudden and ex- 
treme fluctuations of this value are dis- 
astrous to Chinese trade,—a_ rising 
price of silver favoring importation, and 
a falling price, exportation. 
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Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 
Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 
Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,031,961.00 Argentine Gold 


Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 
This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 
CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 





Banking in a general sense of ex- 
change dealings is widespread, ‘because 
of the many forms of currency in cir- 
culation, but standardized commercial 
banks are a modern institution which, 
headed by the Bank of China, is being 
steadily extended. Chinese bankers are 
thoroughly awake to the methods of 
their confréres in other countries, and 
through associations are studying na- 
tional and local questions. Their Na- 
tional Bankers’ Association at a recent 
conference at Shanghai passed resolu- 
tions favoring ‘“‘a sound and _ stable 
financial policy”; “reform in the sys- 
tem of internal loans”; “the establish- 
ment of uniform currency”, and the ac- 
complishment of the Consortium of lead- 
ing bankers of England, France, the 
United States and Japan to make 
large loans to China,—agreed upon but 
not yet operating. The Peking Bank- 
ers’ Association, representing nineteen 
hanks, opened its new building about 

year ago. Seven cities have sim- 
ilar native bankers’ associations, in- 


cluding about forty principal modern 
type Chinese banks. There are also 
about twenty-five important foreign, or 
foreign-Chinese banks. Security mar- 
gins of from thirty to fifty per cent., 
are required on local loans. Interest 
on loans and deposits is a matter of 
arrangement within universally accept- 
ed limits; on bills it is usually seven per 
cent. 

Foreign trade with the Chinese is 
necessarily indirect because of the dif- 
ficulties of their language and the 
peculiarities of their methods and cus- 
toms. Import and export commission 
houses intervene between foreign houses 
and Chinese dealers, and they, in turn, 
depend upon the “comprador,” a pecul- 
iarly Chinese functionary. He is the 
agent of foreign banks and business 
houses for all negotiations, purchases, 
collections, shipments, ete. He main- 
tains a staff of clerks, messengers, and 
salesmen; and he must be possessed of 
or able to command large means, to 
provide the bonds or guaranties required 
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of him. He receives in payment for his 
services a monthly allowance for him- 
self and the salaries of his employees, 
and a commission on the business he 
transacts. 

World trade with China is through 
forty-eight treaty ports and some thirty 
other towns “‘opened to trade”. A con- 
siderable portion of China is occupied 
by foreign governments under cessions 
or leases granted as war indemnities; 
compensation for claims of national in- 
jury; or equalization of spheres of in- 
fluence ; which in some cases are sources 
of humiliation and trouble that China 
seeks to have abolished through restora- 
tion of her sovereignty. These dis- 
tricts are favored bases for development 
of the interests of the nations in con- 
trol. The influence of the United 
States through its “open door” doctrine, 
has been against these favored interests, 
and this policy has received new im- 
petus through the agreements reached 
at the Washington Conference, which 
also promises much for the restoration 
of China’s integrity, as evidenced by the 
withdrawal of foreign intervention in 
her Province of Shantung. 

Foreign residents in China are sub- 
ject only to the laws of their respec- 
tive countries, and offenses are tried 
and rights of person and property ad- 
judicated by well organized extra- 
territorial courts of those countries. 
Modification of this system in keeping 
with China’s development also is con- 
templated under the new four-Power 
treaties. 

China’s total foreign trade for the 
year 1920 was $1,616.812.400; of 
which $67 1,622,440 was the value of ex- 
ports, and $945,190,000, imports. Of 
this the United States’ share was of 
the exports $192,708,094; and of the 
imports $145,787,821. Corresponding 
figures for 1911 were: U. S. exports to 
China $23,366,515; imports from, $31, 
768,838. It will be seen that in each 
case the figures for 1920 are more than 
six times those for 1911. 

Japan’s trade with China amounts to 
three times our; that of the United 
Kingdom. recorded as such, is about 
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one-half ours, but it is impossible to 
know the value of British goods or pur 
chases passing through Hong Kong. 
which is British territory. Before the 
war Germany’s trade was important. 
and its recovery is to be looked for, as 
a treaty of amity and commerce be- 
tween that country and China was 
signed on May 21 of this year. It will 
be noted that China buys more than she 
sells, a condition that she can be trusted 
to correct as her resources come into de- 
velopment. The United States is the 
only country that buys of her more 
than it sells her, and the payments we 
make for our purchases there are just 
about sufficient to pay Japan’s favorable 
balance of exports over imports. This 
latter discrepancy has impressed itself 
upon Chinese business men and effort 
is to be made to reduce this drain. 
China’s outstanding need today is 
assistance in the development of her re- 
sources, natural and human. The Con- 
sortium, if realized, will provide funds 
for national utilities :—railroads, canals, 
etc. Money and coéperation are needed, 
and promise to be amply repaid, for the 
development of modern industry and 
agriculture. She has already gone a 
long way in some details of these,— 
notably, cotton growing and manufac- 
ture. Cotton goods are China’s chief 
item of consumption apart from food, 
and notwithstanding her rapidly in- 
creasing production of these she still 
imports large quantities; and of the 
finer grades will continue to do so, as 
the market for these steadily increases. 
In all, she has 110 mills with over 
2,000,000 spindles and above 17,000 
looms; and many further installations 
are under way and projected. The 
above are of English, American, and 
Japanese, as well as Chinese owner- 
ship. China’s normal annual cotton 
crop is between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
bales, but that of 1920 was only about 
50 per cent. of this. Her cotton mills 
pay large dividends and the industry 
still offers attractive opportunities. 
American cotton manufacturing ma- 
chinery is highly appreciated, and it is 
reported that one American manufac- 
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turer sold a million and a half dollars 
worth to Japanese interests in Tsingtau 
and Shanghai in one month last year. 

Railways, the introduction of which 
the Chinese at first resented, are now 
popular and profitable——about 7000 
miles being in operation,—and enor- 
mous projected extensions that will 
make China’s interior resources avail- 
able, await only capital for their con- 
struction. A loan of $25,000,000 was 
recently obtained from the Netherlands 
for railroad building on the Kaifeng- 
Honan line-—a Chinese Government 
railway, built with French and Belgian 
capital, Chinese bankers have loaned 
to their Government $6,000,000, for the 
purchase of locomotives and cars for 
their National railways. American roll- 
ing stock is preferred. 

It is said that China has coal de- 
sits sufficient to supply world needs 
tor 1000 years. Mining has had com- 


paratively little development, and while 
nsiderable coal has been exported, 
iuch is still imported. Railway exten- 
m, and laws defining the application 
foreign capital to the mining indus- 
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try, long under consideration but as yet 
unenacted, will stimulate operations. 
Wheat is the chief agricultural pro- 
duct and food dependence of North 
China, and it is estimated that 200,- 
000,000 bushels were harvested, in the 


country as a whole, in 1920. About 
50,000,000 bushels, or one quarter of 
this, were ground by the seventy flour 
mills of China, the remainder being 
ground by household and other primi- 
tive methods. In 1918 wheat flour to 
the value of $10,000,000 was exported. 
Production of wheat is capable of great 
expansion but is restrained by inade- 
quate transportation facilities; which, 
also, is one of the chief causes of China’s 
periodic local food shortages. 

Rice is the food staple of Central 
and South China, but its production,— 
about 600,000 tons annually,—is insuf- 
ficient for the needs of the people of 
these sections, and much is imported. 
In North and Northwestern China rice 
is little known. 

Cane sugar is extensively produced in 
South China, and beet sugar is an im- 
portant product of Manchuria. The 
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at 


production of both varieties is capable 
of great expansion, and is being ener- 
getically developed. China exported 
about 14,000 tons of sugar in 1918. 

Tea, the oldest and most characteris- 
tic of China’s products, while still im- 
portant in her trade, has suffered in- 
dustrially both at home and abroad, by 
competition of other countries, chiefly: 
India, Ceylon, and Java. This is largely 
the result of superior foreiga business 
enterprise, and the seriousness of the 
situation being now apparent in China, 
steps are being taken to rehabilitate 
the industry, and restore the popularity 
of Chinese tea, which is held by many 
experts to be actually of superior 
quality. 

A survey of all China’s products and needs 
is impossible here, as it would prove almost 
universal in variety and character. Among 
those not already touched upon, important 
export products are: soya beans and bean 
oil; peanuts and peanut oil; eggs and egg 
products; hams; vermicelli, furs and_ skins; 
feathers; wool, bristles; goat hair; human 
hair and hair nets; silk; matting; rugs: 
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Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 

able us to handle 

care with efficiency and promptness. 
Representative for the United States 


J. G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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straw braid, bamboo; tobacco; wood oil; 
linseed; fireworks. 

Her chief imports from the United States 
are: cigarettes; tobacco; kerosene oil; cotton 
cloth; dyes; tin plates; steel; locomotives; 
machinery; lumber. 

An essential for all commodities entering 
China for which a permanent market is de- 
sired, is a good trademark, or “chop”. Pic- 
tures are an important element of identifi- 
cation for chops, which the Chinese regard 
very seriously, and those found by experi- 
ence to mark worthy goods are loyally ad- 
hered to in their purchases. The picture 
should be accompanied by further identify- 
ing Chinese text, and the idea conveyed 
should be agreeable or impressive. Such 
marks should be prepared under competent 
native advice. Americans may apply to the 
Chinese authorities for provisional registra- 
tion of copyrights and trademarks, and the 
protection of patents under treaty of 1903, 
through American consuls in China, and 
should do so before beginning operations. It 
is equally essential that the above rights be 
secured in other countries whose nationals 
operate in China, as the danger from in- 
fringement is greater from these than from 
natives. The matter of permanent protec 
tion in China has not yet .been definitely 
concluded by laws satisfactory to foreign 
interests. 
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BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch: 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
C. DE CERJAT, Esq. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C. B. 
LIEUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, K.B.E. C. M.G. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. MESSRS. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 
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For the safe and successful establishment 
of American enterprises in China, organiza- 
tion under known and respected authority 
is necessary. The Chinese can be excused 
for knowing little of the respective states of 
our Union, but the United States they do 
know and respect. A bill providing for Fed- 
eral Incorporation of American companies 
for business with and in China (and other 
countries) sponsored by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in China, is now be- 
fore Congress, and its early enactment is 
hoped for. 

Much credit should be given to the United 
States Department of Commerce, through 
its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, for alertness to trade conditions in 
China, and the preparation of comprehen- 
sive publicaticns descriptive of, and bearing 
on, these conditions. Its representatives at 
home and abroad are competent, and always 
ready to aid and inform interested Ameri- 
cans. 

American trade with China has a long 
and honorable record, that, with our splen- 
did missionary, medical, and educational ac- 
complishments in that country, and our 
notable national regard for her integrity 
have inspired for us in China a confidence 
and friendliness that assure hearty coépera- 
tion in future commercial association. China 
has thrown off despotism and is now striving 
to reéstablish herself on modern enlightened 
principles of government, finance and in- 
dustry. She cannot do this alone, and our 
sound business participation in her indus- 
trial development,—in China and through 
trade,—will contribute to her upbuilding 
vhile returning the reward of enterprise. 


of Commerce at Washington, show a 
favorable balance of £26,885,794 com- 
pared with an unfavorable balance of 
£32,416,049 in 1921. Total imports for 
the year 1921-22 were £101,063,661, a 
decrease of £62,267,479 from 1920-21; 
exports were £127,949,455 compared 
with £131,925,091 for the preceding 
year. Not only has the volume of im- 
ports been substantially reduced, but 
the values have also shrunk consider- 
ably since the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1921. Stocks of merchandise on hand 
in Australia now are somewhat depleted, 
hence with the continuance of a pros 
pective good season, and the present 
purchasing power of the Australian peo- 
ple, it appears probable that imports 
will soon indicate considerable expan- 
sion in volume. 

The following table shows the trade 
in the principal commodities during the 
last two years: 


IMPORTS 


Articles 1920-21 1921-22 
Textiles (not apparel) -£35,643,872 £24,257,690 
Machinery (not agric cul- 

IED  eiiccaticcbescnccesdstsdntcenees 9,071,324 7,336,518 





Australia 


Apparel ........ 8,345,000 5,394,931 
Metal manufactures ....... 7,958,124 4,800,065 
Petroleum spirit ........ a 4,123,573 3,099,975 
Drugs and chemicals ..... 4,264,093 2,564,699 
EXPORTS 
Wool: 
Greasy ----£25,302,348 £38,972,746 
Scoured ..... 6,422,096 7,795,704 
_ . 2,049,588 1,207,048 
ee 34,473,350 28,644,175 
Butter ..... - 11,067,076 7,987,558 








ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT 


Preliminary trade returns (subject to 
‘evision) for the fiscal year ended June 
(0. 1922, received by the Department 





Gold and silver .... 
ee . 


5,424,819 4,359,121 
4,948,924 5,519,917 





The Australian note issue is now £6,- 
285,000 less than at its highest point, 
namely, £59,676,000 in October, 1918. 
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This indicates deflation and an approach 
toward normal conditions. 


Philippines 
FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


Philippine exports continue to exceed 
imports according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington, 
though an increase in imports in Sep- 
tember of approximately 3,000,000 
pesos reduced the favorable trade 
balance to 1,000,000 pesos; imports 
amounting to 14,000,000 pesos and ex- 
ports to 15,000,000. Increases in im- 
ports were principally in cotton cloth, 
which totalled 3,000,000 pesos, and iron 
and steel manufactures, 1,500,000 pesos. 
Cotton and manufactures of cotton ex- 
cept cloth were imported to the value of 
1,000,000 pesos and meat and dairy 
products, 500,000 pesos. But for the 
fact that sugar shipments for the season 
have been practically completed, Sep- 
tember exports would have been more 
than the same figure of 15,000,000 
pesos for the previous month, for grat- 
ifying increases were noted in exports 
of three of the chief commodities, 
abacca exports amounting to 4,000,000 
pesos, an increase of 500,000 pesos; 
cocoanut oil, to 3,000,000 pesos and 
copra to 3,500,000 pesos, each an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 pesos. Exports of 
cigars and cigarettes remained at 1,- 
000,000 pesos. 

Demand for Philippine cigars and 
cigarettes is increasing, and ati Manila 
factories are running at full capacity. 


South America 
CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA 


The situation is normal with respect 
to stocks on hand, building and con- 
struction, railway traffic, agriculture, 
and shipping, improvement being noted 
especially in the two last-named in- 
dustries, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 

The weather has continued fine and 
unless unfavorable conditions should 
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develop soon, large crops may be ex- 
pected. _ Planting is progressing nor- 
mally and the acreage planted exceeds 
that of last year, a 25 per cent. in- 
crease in the wheat acreage and a large 
linseed harvest being promised. As a re- 
sult of these increased activities im- 
porters of agricultural implements re- 
port that sales are much larger than 
were expected. Prevailing prices of the 
chief agricultural products, wheat, corn, 
and linseed have been lower than last 
month. 

Both imports and exports are de- 
creasing, although there has been a 
notable increase in imports of certain 
lines of American goods, such as silk 
goods, hardware, and automobiles as 
compared with imports of last year. An 
increasing number of American sales- 
men are in the field and credit is less 
difficult to negotiate, but there is not a 
strong demand for replenishment, the 
wholesale and retail demand for stocks 
being lower than at the same period last 
year. Prices of specialties remain about 
the same as for last month. 

The following importations were 
made during the period from Septem- 
ber 21 to October 25: Cotton textiles, 
United States, 1777 boxes, Great 
Britain, 5000 boxes; Italy, 1397 boxes; 
and from other sources 961 boxes; cot- 
ton yarn, United States, 1486 boxes, 
and from other sources 1007 boxes, coal, 
148,000 tons all from Great Britain; 
fuel oil, 53,000 tons from Mexico; 
agricultural machinery and parts, 5390 
cases of which 2604 cases came from 
Canada; machinery and parts, United 
States, 131 boxes; Germany, 2538; and 
from other sources 738 boxes; paper, 
cases and rolls, United States, 2376; 
Germany, 18,325; and from other 
sources, 4901; pianos, Germany 533; 
and from other sources 9. 

Exports for this year to date, com- 
pared with exports for the correspond 
ing period of 1921, respectively, are as 
follows: Wheat, 3,352,000 tons and 1. 
591,000 tons; corn, 1,894,000 tons and 
2.395.000 tons; linseed, 797,000 tons, 
1,129,000 tons; flour, 81,000 tons and 
40.000 tons; sheep skins. 57.000 bales 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





Capital Paid Up 


American banks and bankers are cordially 
invited to utilize the organization of the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


for their business in Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 40,000,000 Branches : 


Frs. 16,884,000 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 6,220,945 


BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 


























and 25,000; salt hides, 3,360,000; dried 
hides, 1,824,000. Shipments of wool 
from October 1, the beginning of the 
wool year, 16,728 bales and last year 
24,515 bales. The following exports 
are given for the nine months period: 
Beef, 3,982,000 quarters and 3,610,000 
quarters; quebracho, logs, 94,000 tons 
and 5000 tons; quebracho extract 123.- 
000 tons and 91,000. 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE CROP 


The coffee trees of the 1923-24 crop 
are reported to be in excellent condition, 
and the largest crop since the harvest 
of 1915, or possibly that of 1906, is 
confidently expected. 

It is yet too early to form a definite 
opinion as to whether the minimum of 
approximately 7,000,000 bags (132 
pounds each), or the maximum of a 
little over 8,000,000 bags of all coffees 
available for export from Santos during 
the year ending June 30, 1922, will 
prove to be the more nearly correct. 
The territory from which Santos draws 
its supply of export coffee is comprised 
primarily of the State of Sao Paulo, 
which usually furnishes more than 90 
per cent. of the total; of the southern 
part of the State of Minas Geraes which 
furnishes from 7 to 9 per cent., and of 
the northern part of Parana which fur- 
nishes less than 1 per cent. 

An estimate of the 1922-23 coffee 
rop, prepared by the Sao Paulo State 
Department of Agriculture gives the 
following results of investigations made 
by that department: 


No. of bags 
Total of Sao Paulo 7,140,000 
Coffee of Southern Minas ‘ 795,000 
Coffee of Parana i 55,000 
Teteal ..... 7,990,000 
With the following discounts: 
Coffee seeking the Rio market 50,000 
Consumption of the Capital 
(Sao Paulo) 150,000 
zeal ..... 200,000 
Probable entry at Santos 7,790,000 


Arrivals at Santos of the 1922-23 
crop are now approximately up to the 
maximum allowed. Stocks in the in- 
terior, held over by the planters from 
1921-22 crop are said to have been al- 
most wholly exhausted before August 1. 
1922. Planters were so eager to avail 
themselves of the good milreis prices 
prevailing that they failed to reserve 
enough coffee for consumption in their 
own districts, and in the cases of two 
municipalities at least, coffee was re- 
shipped to them from the city of Sao 
Paulo. 


CONDITIONS IN COLOMBIA 


A return to approximate normalcy by 
the first of the approaching year is as- 
sured by present indications of the eco- 
nomic situation in Colombia. Exports of 
Colombia’s most important raw products 
are gradually increasing. The steady 
prices prevailing in the New York 
market for coffee have caused largely 
increased exports of that commodity 
until there is now only a comparatively 
small portion of the last coffee crop 
remaining in storage. Banks continue 
to extend credit cautiously, demanding 
15 per cent. for short-time loans. This 
careful financing, together with con- 
tinued improvement in commercial con- 
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ditions, should rapidly lead to economic 
stability. 

Trade in American foodstuffs con- 
tinues fair, particularly in lard and 
flour. American firms selling rice have 
underquoted the German houses which 
had temporarily corralled the market 
with oriental rice at low prices based 
on low freight rates. Oriental rice is 
preferred in this market, however, and 
the statistics show that imports of Chi- 
nese rice average about 70,000 bags per 
year, whereas yearly imports of the 
American product have never exceeded 
10,000 bags. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


Hew Fan Un has been appointed agent 
of the Bank of Canton, Ltd., succeeding 
Ginarn Lao, who returned to China several 
months ago. 

Mr. Un is a Cantonese and speaks several 
dialects of Chinese. He first entered an 
English bank in the Straits Settlements 
where he held various responsible positions 
for several years. He resigned from the 
bank and returned to China where he en- 
gaged with his friends in Hongkong in gen- 
eral import and export business for many 
years. He is a shareholder of the Bank of 
Canton, Ltd., and subsequently he joined 
this institution as the secretary at its head 
office in Hongkong in which capacity he con- 
tinued until his appointment to the New 
York agency of the bank. While in his 
former capacity as secretary of the said 
bank he gained first hand knowledge of 
China’s home and foreign trade. 

The Bank of Canton, Ltd., is the first 
bank purely of Chinese capital that was 
organized by prominent Chinese merchants 
of Hongkong to take part in China’s foreign 
trade and incorporated in 1912 under the 
Companies Ordinances of Hongkong orig- 
inally with a capital of $2,000,000. Owing 
to the steady growth of its business, in 
October, 1919, it was deemed necessary to 
convert the capital into sterling and_ in- 
crease to £1,000,000 which, in March, 1921, 
was further increased to £1,200,000, £1,066,- 
520 of this was paid up. The bank has a 
silver reserve fund amounting to $400,000 

Since its organization branches have been 
established in Canton, Shanghai, China, and 





HEW FAN UN 
New York manager Bank of Canton 


Bangkok, Siam. In Swatow and Hankow, 
China, branches also are being established. 
Its New York agency is at 1 Wall street. 

Comparative statements show the growth 
of the bank as follows: 


Year Resources Profits 

Eas . -$3,459,301.30 $32,856.81 
, ee . 3,718,164.57 113,987.26 
(ee 102,233.21 
1915 paenaneeeenelannndiil 5,807,425.96 112,692.03 
eee 6,045,941.60 203,178.89 
1917 AEEEESS 269,750.72 
1918 326,358.08 
1919 466,710.06 
.. aa 1,147,408.37 
1921 satin 31,449,423.07 1,435,612.47 





® 


The New York agency of the National 
Bank of South Africa at 44 Beaver street, 
has received the following cable from its 
head office in Pretoria: 

“Official trade returns for South Africa 
for the six months ending June, 1921, show 
imports £23,000,000 and exports £25,000,000 
of which the export of wool and diamonds 
register the largest gain. 

“In agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery the demand is very encouraging, 
especially for ploughs and other field imple 
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Tientsin Madras Medan Taiping 


Chartered Bank of India 


New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street 
London William Baxter, Agent Over $30,000,000 
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ments from the Transvaal and for harvesting 
machinery from the Cape Province. 
“Production of gold continues to increase 
and the diamond buying is on a larger scale. 
“New season’s arrival of wool is increas- 
ing and combing wools are in very strong 
demand.” 


© 


Permission has been granted to the Asia 
Banking Corporation by the New York 
State Superintendent of Banking to open a 
branch office in Yokohama, Japan. The In- 
surance Credit Union has been permitted to 
change its place of business from 80 
Maiden Lane to 975 St. Nicholas avenue. 


© 


The Bank of Athens has been authorized 
by the Banking Department of New York 
State to maintain an agency at 25 Pine 
treet, New York. The bank has been 
‘epresented in New York for the last year 
y John Plastropoulos, now New York 
gent, whose office was formerly at 136 
Liberty street. Mr. Plastropoulos has been 
n New York for two years. The New 
York agency of the bank formally cpened 
December 1. Figures taken from the 


balance sheet of the Bank of Athens pub- 
lished on October 31, 1922, show: 


Drs. 
Capital paid up an c-sseeeeeee. 48,000,000 
ID siisersistiaccinitcnsinilinnthlestninnspineiiaitindiisitebeiage 10,850,000 
Average deposits ............... eeeeeeeceree--eee- 00,000,000 
Loans and discounts ..........................-..--.146,000,000 





© 


An agreement has been entered into by 
which the banking house of Cox and Co., 
London, acquires the banking business of 
Henry S. King and Co. and the latter’s 
Indian branches, King, King and Co., and 
King, Hamilton and Co. 

Henry S. King and Co. was founded under 
the title of Smith, Elder, and Co. in 1816, 
and H. S. King joined that firm in 
1853. For the last forty-four years Sir H. 
Seymour King, who is now nearly seventy- 
one, has been sole partner. 

For the present no change will be made 
in the title or management of the business. 


© 


The Chilean Government recently accepted 
the bid of the National City Company of 
New York, associate corporation of ihe Na- 
tional City Bank, for a 1oan of $18,000,000, 
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according to the Associated Press. The loan 
will issue at 911/,, will bear 7 per cent. in- 
terest and mature in twenty years, with a 
2 per cent. amortization after two years. 


© 


The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 
announces that after December 31 next, the 
New York agency at 100 Beaver street will 
be discontinued, and the business hitherto 





W. H. MACINTYRE 
New York agent Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


conducted by that agency will, from January 
1, 1923, be taken over by the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
maintains about 400 branches, situated in 
South and East Africa, and the arrange- 
ment just entered into will give the New 
York office of the bank at 68 Wall street 
direct connections with the rest of British 
Africa, Egypt, Morocco and the Canary 
Islands. Rowland Smith, the present agent 
of the Bank of British West Africa, Ttd., 
will join the staff of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., on January 1. 

The New York agent of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa is W. H. Macintyre. 
The suecess which the ageney has achieved 


since beginning business in New York has 
been due very largely to the intimate know]- 
edge of foreign banking operations which 
Mr. Macintyre has gained through his long 
experience. 


© 


At a recent meeting of the managing 
board of the Reichsbank, Rudolf Havenstein, 
president of the bank, emphasized the 
necessity of retaining the bank’s gold re- 
serve, according to the Associated Press. 
This, he declared, by its existence prevented 
the utter collapse of the mark and 
thereby rendered invaluable service to Ger- 
many’s economic life. Herr Havenstein saic 
the credit and strength of the Reichsbank 
would vanish with the disappearance of the 
gold reserve. 

The board disapproved on- principle the 
issuing of gold exchequer bonds, owing to 
the danger which threatened to arise when 
the time for the redemption of the bonds 
become due. Utilization of the gold reserve 
as a guarantee for these bonds was declared 
to be impossible and no lasting improvement 
of stabilization of the mark could be realized 
by such means. 


© 


The following information regarding the 
Bank of the Far Eastern Republic was fur- 
nished to ‘l'rade Commissioner Mayer of the 
Department of Commerce at Washington by 
officials of the bank at Chita: 

The bank, a semi-governmental institu- 
tion, was opened with headquarters at Chita 
on April 25, 1922; the board of directors 
consists of five members, three representing 
the Government of the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic, one representing the Chita Chamber of 
Commerce, and one representing the Cen- 
trosoyus or Union of Coéperative Societies. 
The bank has an authorized capital of two 
million gold rubles, as yet not fully sub- 
scribed. The Government proposes to hold 
55 per cent. of the stock and the remainder 
is open to subscription by private individuals 
and firms. Foreigners may buy shares under 
certain conditions. Branches have been 
established in Verhkne Udinsk, Stretensk, 
Blagoveschensk, Troitskosavsk and Bergusin 
and Harbin. The Harbin branch of the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation is at pres 
ent the principal foreign correspondent. The 
Bank of the Far Eastern Republic is em- 
powered to exercise all the functions of 4 
regular commercial bank. 

The balance sheet of the bank as of date 
August 1, 1922, including the business of th« 
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Reserve Funds . . 





Banque Francaise de L’ Afrique Equatoriale 
Head Office ; 3. Rue Meyerbeer, Paris 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


BRANCHES 
Bordeaux Dakar Cotonou Lome’ _ Port Gentil 
(France) (Sénégal) (Dahomey) (Togo) (Gabon) 
Douala Brazzaville Kinchassa Grand Bassam 
(Cameroun) (Congo Francais) (Congo Belge) (Cote d’Ivoire) 


Every description of banking business is transacted 


Special facilities for discounting or collecting clean or 
Documentary Bills on or from French West 
Africa and French Congo 





. Frs. 15,000,000.00 
. “  6,250,000.00 


























branches without elimination of duplica- 
tions, shows total assets of 4,600,654 rubles 
(excluding 877,950 rubles of shares unsub- 
scribed ‘but including 659,160 of stock sub- 
scriptidhs not yet paid up). 


© 


The annual reports of the four great Ger- 
man banks give a very interesting sidelight 
on the comparative efficiency of bank opera- 
tion in Germany during the present time 
and the period before the war. A legitimate 
basis of comparison is found in the per- 
centage of operating expenses to the gross 
profit in the times under discussion. 

Dresd- Darm- 


Deutsche Disconto ner stadter 
—- Million Marks———— 


Gross profit 1921 ......1173 825 835 578 
Operating costs 1921 745 499 497 411 
(Per cent. Operating Cost to Gross Profit) 
1921 63.5 60.3 59.5 71.1 
1920 ‘ cosine 52.6 56.3 68.7 
1919 a 49.7 53.3 63.7 
1913 celal se | 31.3 33.1 49.5 


The immediate causes for this marked de- 
velopment in the direction of an increase in 
the pércentage of operating costs are the 
forty-six hour week for all bank employees 
vhich has necessitated the employment of 





additional clerks. and the extension of bank 
facilities to provide additional bureau space; 
and the administrative burdens imposed on 
the banks by the present tax system. such 
as the duty of informing the Government 
periodically of its transactions, probate 
duties, collection of the tax on the capital 
of corporations, necessity of opening its 
books at all times to all tax authorities, etc. 
Operating with these is the more fundamen- 
tal fact of the: impoverishment of the 
salaried classes. Before the war the salaried 
position was regarded as an enviable career, 
now it is the unfortunate destiny of those 
who through character or inclination, are 
unfitted for the more remunerative form of 
manual labor. The result is an indifference 
in the quality of service which has been the 
common experience of most people who have 
had dealings with German banks in recent 
times. 

It is necessary to call attention to the 
precarious condition of the banks in order 
to correct the widespread fallacies that have 
gained circulation since the bank dividends 
were announced last summer. The large 
percentage gave the initial impression of 
great prosperity, which of course is dis- 
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sipated when it is remembered that capital 
values have ceased to express real values 
even in a rough way. But granting even 
that the profits of the banks were substan- 
tial during the past year, the more veracious 
evidence of the condition of an industrial 
enterprise is the fact of an increase or de- 
crease in the ratio of its operating expenses 
toward its income, for while the former may 
be dependent on the special and precarious 
conditions of a given time, the latter dis- 
closes the inherent health, or lack of it, in 
the industrial organism. 


© 


The Earl of Selborne, a director of Lloyds 
Bank, Limited, London, has been appointed 
to a seat on the board of the P. and O. 
Banking Corporation, in the place of the 
late Sir Richard Vassar Vassar-Smith. 

Lord Selborne is chairman of the Bank 
of British West Africa, Limited, and is 
also a director of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited. 


© 


The net profits of the Banco Espanol del 
Rio de la Plata, (Spanish Bank of River 
Plate), for the year ended June 30, 1922, 
were £815,700. The shareholders receive 7 
per cent., which is the same as was paid in 
respect of 1919-20, although 1 per cent. less 
than the distribution for last year. The 
chief changes in balance-sheet items appear 
in the table below: 


Year ended June 30 
19 2 


£ £ 
a 815,700 
Dividend scabies " ame 8% 7 
Carry forward ........ - 22,900 38,100 


Capital paid up | “ 
Reserve .... ‘ 
New reserv e—U Indistributed 

a 9,800 
ET ..45,759,600 47,392,600 
Cash . hetacincees .-13,083,306 13,953,100 
Branches ..... avamiie i 3,727,100 6,283,600 
Discounts and advances....... 36,867,800 33,552,700 
Securities ’ . 783,700 793,900 
Freeholds ae .- 2,345,900 2,313,700 
Mortgages ------ 1,969,300 2,092,000 
Total assets : . -61,617,300 62,160,400 


- 8,635,600 8,642,100 
4,344,300 4,365,100 











An early recovery to prosperity in Ar- 
gentina is predicted confidently by the di- 
rectors. ‘The bank’s foreign branches have 
given satisfactory results, those at J.ondon, 
Paris, Genoa and Hamburg having rendered 
valuable assistance to the bank in its opera- 
tions abroad. In January last a branch was 
established in Antwerp to facilitate business 
in Belgium. The relationship of the under- 
taking to Spain appears to be thoroughly 
cordial. The statutory reserve fund has 


reached ‘its limit, being «i £4,365,100 equa! 
to 50 per cent. of the subscribed capital 
In consequence a new reserve called “Un- 
distributed profits account” is startea wit! 
an allocation of £99800. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia, Sydney, 2s 
of June 30, 1922, shows total assets of 
£140,552,478. Following is a condensed 
statement: 


LIABLLITIES 


Leposits, accrued interest and rebate £42,091,309 
Bills payable and other liabilities 2,458,853 
Savings Bank Department— 
Depositors’ balances . enn 38,056,979 
(With interest accrued 
‘‘apital—debentures issued— 
Reserve fund .........- — 
Redemption fund 
‘‘ontingent liabilities— 








2,000,829 
2,000, 82 


9 
9 








Outstanding credits per contra .... 386,978 
Note issue department ...... ---- 53,556,698 
£140,552,478 

ASSETS 
‘‘oin, bullion and cash balances............ £6,145,318 
Australian notes 8,047,213 
Money at short call in London........ 19,325,000 


Investments— 
British, Colonial and Government 
securities (face value, £25,363,- 
957 6 3) 25,179,156 
Commonwealth Government  Se- 
curities (face value, £9,766,- 








466 7 5) ---- 9,696,564 

Fixed deposits of other banks........ 929,000 
Bills receivable in London and re- 

mittances in transit ......... ‘al 2,212,175 


Kills discounted, loans and advances 
to customers and other sums. due 





SG Lee 14,459,387 
Bank premises .. 614,985 
Liabilities of customers and others 

on letters of credit per contra...... 386,978 
Note issue department ........................ 53,556,698 


£140,552,478 
© 


‘The balance sheet of Cox and Co., London, 
as of March 381, 1922, shows total assets of 
£18,952,875; capital of £650,000; reserve 
fund of £600,000; and total current, de- 
posit and other accounts of £16,643,725. 


© 


The profits of the Colonial Bank, London. 
for the six months ended June 30, 1922, 
were £53,600, showing a falling-off of £14,- 
000 compared with December, and of £22,- 
000 compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. The dividend is maintained at 
8 per cent. per annum. A material ad- 
vance in the prices of sugar has improved 
the outlook for the West Indies, although 
trade generally is slow to recover from the 
severe depression; it is stated that prospects 
for the growing sugar crops are most en- 
couraging. The West African cocoa crop is 
described as unusually early, but up to the 
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New York 


NEW YORK OFFICE 








The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yekohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 





Branches and Agencies 


avia Dairen Hiongkong . ons Osaka Shanghai Tientsin 
bay Fenatien Honelulu Manila ae Shimonoseki Tokye 
uenon Aires Hamburg Kai- Yuan —— Singnpore Tsinan 
Ualcutta lankew Kobe Nago Rio ry Sancive Sourabaya Tsinatau 
Lb chan Tarbin London owenwang Saigon Syduey Viudivostek 


Agencies in United States 
San Francisco 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 


($0.60=1 Yen) 


. - Yen 100,000,000 
. - Yen 100,000,000 
.. Yen 65,000,000 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 


: 120 BROADWAY 














present estimates as to its size vary. The 
interesting statement is made that stocks 
of manufactured goods on the coast have 
been absorbed to a large extent, but that 
only a limited demand for their replacement 
has arisen so far. 

A comparison of the figures for the past 
two half-years appears hereunder: 


December 31 June 30, 


Half-year ended 1921 1922 
ON, NII ss cuiktteditdisniiiraniianideanntadnnat £67,600 £53,600 
Dividend .......... = 









. 8% p.a. 8% p.a. 
Carry forward ... 3, 
Capital paid up 
ee Be 
Notes circulating . 





nee rn 6,646,800 7,351,700 
COUIS: sccenpaxeeciniabeiiaanisacinnmaisgunmiesinnse 1,547,600 1,691,500 
British Treasury bills ............ 300,000 75,000 
Investments .... 398,100 1,298,900 
Advances, etc. ... 4,841,600 4,375,800 
Total assets .... ; 10, 768,900 11,457,800 





Deposits, although still considerably less 
than at the corresponding period of last 
year, recovered to quite a fair extent during 
the past six months, while advances out- 
standing became smaller again. While 
Preasury bill holdings were allowed to run 
ff, a good deal more money flowed into in- 
estments. The possibility of further pro- 
ision being required for doubtful debts is 
iet by a transfer of £100,000 from reserve, 


which leaves the latter at £300,000, in com- 
parison with a paid-up capital of £900,000. 


© 


The net profits of the Kajima Bank, Lim- 
ited, Osaka, for the half-year ended June 30, 
1922, including balance brought forward 
from previous half-year, and less interest 
paid and expenses, were Yen 1,807,174. This 
sum was distributed as follows: 





Yen 

To legal and special reserve fund............300,000 

* dividends at 10 per cent. per annum.. --755,000 
* remuneration to directors and 

IID cca cnesteinistoncnssntdeluiacins intineninin Ge 

" pension fund ..... pinaivecbackien ---- 50,000 

” reserve for bad debts | cripnibanseenianemmmagenaneatin 200,00 
Balance carried forward to next half- 

IIE wiicsisiincntcssicccatensibdnanibbitinnbidneinigaiinidiias 452,171 


The bank has total resources of Yen 180,- 
442,083; paid-up capital of Yen 15,100,000; 
and reserve fund of Yen 3,400,000. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Chosen, Seoul, Chosen (Korea), for the 
half-year ended June 30, 1922, shows net 
profits, after deducting expenses, providing 
for interest on deposits, rebate on bills, and 
for all doubtful debts, amounting to Yen 
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Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds . . . 


William T. Nolting ....... President 
F. Borromeo.........- Vice-President 
P. J. Campos Mgr. Tloile Branch 
J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

a. spunionse Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’! 
an. 


New York: National City Bank, The Equit- 
able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 





Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 
MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 





1851 -- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce. Agriculture and Industry -- 1922 


Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 


Correspondents 


($0.50 = 1 Peso) 


- (Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
“ — 5,972,500.00 


° 
Pi cwtccccoscdaneds Secretary 
Teves. Cashier 
E. Byron Ford .....Chief For. Dept. 
atk taxcokdewes Accountant 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 


Cipengss Continental & Commercial Nat’l 
an 


Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd. 








r” 














2,412,725.37, to which has been added the 
balance from the previous half-year, Yen 
517,231.02, making a total of Yen 2,929,- 
956.39. This sum has been distributed as 


follows: 


Yen 
To a dividend at 6 per cent. per 
annum on old shares .............-.--- 1, 200,000.00 
‘a dividend at 6 per cent. per 
annum on new shares ............ 300,000.00 


* an additional dividend at 2 per 

cent. per annum on old shares 400,000.00 
"an additional dividend at 2 per 

cent. per annum on new shares i00,000.00 
’ reserve fund to provide for losses 200,000.00 
”’ reserve fund to equalize dividends  50.000.00 


’ bonus and allowances ...... 80,000.00 
Balance carried forward to next half- 
year “ . 599,956.39 
© 


The following interesting information is 
quoted from the “News of South China” 
column of the Weekly Review, Shanghai: 

“The Bank of Canton, Ltd., a private in- 
stitution of good standing here and in other 
parts of China, and other Chinese bank, have 
opened savings departments for small de- 
posits, giving special attention to women and 
children. The popular savings bank boxes 
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for dropping in subsidiary coins before the 
sum is big enough to warrant a visit to the 
counter are being distributed to many homes 
and finding favor.” 


© 


The statement of condition of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Greece, Athens, for the 
first half-year 1922, shows net profits of 
Drs. 2,415,831. ‘This sum has been allotted 


as follows: 


Drs 





To the ordinary reserve plus interest 159,463.30 
’ the ordinary dividend at Drs. 3 


per share 612,600.— 
* to extra dividend at Drs. 7 with 
DE ceccceninen . on 1,452,343.- 
’ directors fees - ‘ 161,371.70 
Carried forward 30,053.12 
© 


The statement of condition of the Bo- 
hemian Union Bank, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, for the year ended December 31, 
1922, shows total assets of Ke 2,996,419,813; 
capital paid in of Ke 120,000,000; and sur- 
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Mbotworth Butiding 


“LAU. Agent 


surplus American products. 


Head Office 


= Hongkong 





A responsive 
Proper handling will mature its unlimited possibilities. 


Woolworth Building 


OF HONGKONG 


The First Chinese Bank in New York 


‘*The Changing East’’ 


has brought China to the fore as the logical—largest—most profitable outlet for 
market in excellent financial condition. 






Transactions handled through the Chinese Merchants Bank of Hongkong—a large and influential 
native Chinese institution—will go a long way toward the profitable development of this trade. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible American Business Houses 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


Branches 


Canton, Saigon, Shanghai 


The HINESE 
ERCHANTS 























plus of Ke 64,900,000. The condensed state- 


ment reads as follows: 


LIABILITIES 
Ké h 
Capital owned by the bank: 
Capital paid in . *120,000,000 - 
Surplus. ......... a .... **64,900,000 - 
Capital not owned by the bank: 
Depositors: 
Savings books 
Accounts payable 
Drafts ..... 
Unpaid divide nds 
Transitory items ..... 
Guarantees outstanding on “be hz alf 
of customers Ké pebecatennmunti 39 
Profits ‘ 


60 





,402 
384,963,851 40 


26,486,102 86 
2 » 996, 419, 813 78 
Since raised to Ké 160,000,000 — 
Since raised to about Ké 88,000,000 — 


ASSETS 

Ké h 

( 1 on hand ..... 134,436,014 77 
Balances in our favor with bank 

and bankers — 271,669, 25 54 67 

Foreign exchange ..... 


Bilis of exchange receiv able ..... 335,155,296 03 
OCTIURIOD onnccscescesiees " yee “4 560 17 
Participation on syndicates ...... 11,600,508 62 
A inces: 

n securities Ke 249,179,- 

RIED niicbananensulcenbsatbbaiessablans 


i current and other accounts 
KE 1,681,867,412-24 ..00.........00-.. 1,931,046,984 19 


The statement 
laipeh, 


Taiwan, 


of the Bank of 
1e half- 


for tl 


Taiwan, 


year ended 


June 30, 1922, shows total resources of Yen 


741,957,214; 
000,000 ; 


subscribed capital of Yen 60,- 
and reserve funds of Yen 11,780,- 


000. The condensed statement follows: 


LIABILITIES 


Capital subscribed 
Reserve funds 


Notes in circulation .. 


Current 
ete. ° 
sills payable a 
Bills rediscounted 
Exchange sold 
Acceptances . 
Corre spondents" or. 
Suspense accounts 
Net profit ........ 
Dividend 


accounts, 


Total 


Cash account 

In hand .... 

At bankers . 
Bullion and foreigt 
Bills discounted, 

drafts ...... 


fixed 


unclaimed 


ASSET 


1 money 


Yen 
60,000,000.00 
11,780,000.00 


- 34,180,082.87 


deposits, 


220, 230,645.01 
254,470,236.92 


- 13,486,106.54 


22,187,504.08 
109,107,890.46 
5,526,700.82 
7,740,927! 50 
3,206,766.43 
40,363.51 


.-741,957,214.14 


Ss 


loans and over- 


Interest bills and ‘exc hange 
Customers liabilities 


Government bonds, 


et 


Correspondents dr. 





Real estate (buildings in which 
3 offices of ours are located).... 18,027,785 05 
ir ntory 1,117,872 11 


nsitory items 
ired liabilities of 
KE 417,282, 221-39 








customers ture, etc. 


Suspense account 


260,221,480 05 Bank’s premises, 


Capital unc alle d 


2,996,419,813 78 


Total 


property, 


bought 


‘furni- 








Yen 
13,653,008.08 
10,439,475.10 
11,140,592.75 


350,584,864.74 
153,514,482.12 
109,107,890.46 
73,802,615.04 
3,951,729.40 
1,437,934.54 


6,755,046.91 
7,569,575.00 


---741, 957,214.14 
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British Chamber of Commerce 


HE British Empire Chamber of 

Commerce held its first meeting of 

the year at the Bankers Club, New 
York, in October. Approximately 200 
members were present. Edward F. 
Darrell, of E. F. Darrell & Co., and 
president of the organization, presided. 
Following a luncheon Mr. Darrell re- 
viewed the activities of the chamber 
since their last meeting, disclosing the 





EDWARD F. DARRELL 
President British Empire Chamber of Commerce 


fact that this body now has 341 mem- 
bers, consisting mostly of prominent 
banking and industrial institutions here 
and abroad. The British Empire Cham- 
ber of Commerce was organized slightly 
over a year ago. 

The principal speaker at the meeting 
was Dean Joseph F. Johnson, of New 
York University. The title of his ad- 
dress was “Kilowatt Money”. He 
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criticized the suggestions of Henry 
Ford and Thomas A. Edison for making 
this country financially sound. While 
the ideas of both these leaders of in- 
dustry are as “old as the hills,” he 
said, the practice of using commodities, 
other than those now in use, has never 
proven successful. 

“If England and the other Euro 
pean countries pay their debts to the 
United States it will do us considerable 
harm,” Dean Johnson said. “We al- 
ready have too much gold, and this gold 
is going to play mischief with us.” 

Dean Johnson declared that this 
country was on the eve of another 
period of prosperity, and that because 
of too much gold he predicted that we 
are likely to see America again “drunk 
with prosperity”. 

Sir Mark Sheldon, K. B. E., was 
scheduled to speak after Dean Johnson, 
but declined on account of the late hour. 
Seen at his office later, however, he dis- 
cussed the economic situation of Aus- 
tralia, of which until recently he has 
been Commissioner of Trade. 

He said that Australia was recovering 
wonderfully from the effects of the late 
war. This was due, he said, to the 
substantial advance in the price of wool. 
The wheat crop, which will be harvested 
in December and January, looks ex- 
ceptionally good at the present time, 
and will add greatly to the purchasing 
power of the farmers. Sir Mark Sheldon 
declared. 

Asked what effect the tariff recently 
placed into effect by this country would 
have on Australia’s trade, he said that 
while it would probably be felt to some 
extent, he did not believe that it would 
tend in any way to paralyze its indus- 
tries. 

“Exports are exceeding imports at 
the present time,” he said, “and the 
country’s budget shows a substantial 
surplus”. They have reduced taxes to 
an appreciable extent, income taxes 
being cut about 15 per cent. and land 
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taxes about 20 per cent. Even with the 
taxes reduced, however, Australia will 
show a comfortable surplus at the end 
of the year. 

The railroads in Australia, he said, 
are under the control of the Govern- 
ment, which will spend about $250,000,- 
000 for the unification of the gauges. 
Of this, Sir Mark Sheldon said about 


$110,000,000 will be expended immedi- 
ately. 

He declared that the Australian Gov- 
ernment, together with the British 
Government, are offering special attrac- 
tions for emigrants from the latter coun- 
try to settle in Australia. This consists 
of financial help in the purchase of 
homes and farming implements, he said. 


oy 


My Impressions of Europe* 
By J. L. Johnston 


President Liberty Central Trust Company, St. Louis 


HAVE been asked to speak to you 

informally on my impressions of 

Europe. When your president 
called on me and suggested that I talk 
on European problems and solutions, I 
immediately and emphatically declined 
as the topic would indicate that I had 
given the subject deep and prolonged 
thought and had consequently arrived 
at a conclusion which: would solve this 
great problem. I say, great problem, 
advisedly as it is truly the great problem 
facing this generation from the economic 
viewpoint. 

I do not feel that any man is capable 
of spending a short time abroad and re- 
turning with a “cure-all plan”. This is 
a world problem which requires the con- 
centration for a long period of the 
keenest minds of all nations if we are 
to successfully bring order out of chaos. 
! do not put myself in that class so I 
have agreed to discuss informally some 
ideas which I have—these ideas are the 
result of a considerable amount of 
thought and reading at home, and a 
short trip abroad this summer, at which 
time I had the very great privilege of 
meeting and talking with some of the 
‘-aders of economic thought in England 

id France. 


‘From an address before the Junior Chamber 
Commerce, St. Louis. 





J. L. JOHNSTON 


President Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis, 
who has just returned from a European trip 


It is agreed, I believe, that the great 
obstacle to so-called normalcy is that 
of reparation and international debt. 
None of the nations involved can move 
forward with sureness and safety until 
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these problems are settled. The Euro- 
pean nations are doing better physically 
than financially. France and Belgium 
are being rebuilt, crops are good in all 
continental Europe, people are working, 
but financially they are far from well. 

From time to time we hear speeches 
and read articles advocating the cancel- 
lation of international debts. Next we 
hear or read of learned men who insist 
on collecting them in full. Frankly, I 
do not agree with either program—lI am 
in favor of an adjustment of reparation 
and debts. 

There is no gainsayjng the fact that 
the money was loaned‘and borrowed in 
the utmost good faith and it follows that 
a just debt should be paid in full, but 
we are facing a debt, the size of which 
never before was dreamed of and which 
on account of conditions brought on by 
the war should be given special consid- 
eration. 

I believe that it is beyond the power 
of the European nations, with the ex- 
ception of England, to pay in full, Eng- 
land can, she is the only one of the 
warring nations, who up to date, has 
balanced her budget. In addition, ac- 
cording to the best authorities. Eng- 
land still has large foreign investments 
available for debt paying purposes. 

When I say impossible to pay, I 
want to qualify to a certain extent, 
namely, if there was an unlimited mar- 
ket for goods Germany could pay her 
reparation in full—no one has ever 
questioned her power to produce, but 
production is useless without a market 
for her exports and a control and limi- 
tation of her imports. 

The only ways for nations to pay 
foreign debts are the shipment of gold— 
most foreign nations can’t do that and 
we don’t want it-—the sale of their 
foreign-owned securities and by their 
surplus exports. It follows that a mar- 
ket must be found for those surplus 
goods. 

According to statistics, Germany’s ex- 
ports never, in her most prosperous 
days, exceeded her imports to an ex- 
tent that would pay anything like the 


annual dues on her present reparation 

France is in much the same position 
when it comes to her external debt. 
Both of these countries must pay by 
their export surplus or by their now 
owned foreign balances and investments. 

Save England, as the figures I read 
indicate, all European countries are 
facing an enormous deficit each year. 


These deficits must necessarily be met 
by loans or by the inflation of cur- 
rency. 


France’s deficit is estimated at about 
28,000,000.000 francs which includes 
some 20,000,000,000 spent on rebuilding 
her devastated region, which is churge- 
able to Germany when collection is 
possible. 

This whole problem is not unlike 
many faced by American business men 
in the past few years. When they found 
a concern which had met reverses and 
owed more than it could pay. the com- 
mon sense way was for the creditors and 
debtors to meet and after a frank dis- 
closure and full discussion to extend 
time of payment and in some cases ef- 
fect a composition agreement, and if 
possible, keep the business going. 

I do not know what it is possible for 
Germany, France, Italy or any of the 
other debtor nations to pay, but this 
can be found out. The problem is one 
of economics, not politics. The best 
business minds of the world should be 
put to the task with full power to act. 
Let this commission of business men, if 
you will call it that, decide on what can 
be paid by each, how much at the 
present time and how much time shall 
be given for future payments, the rate 
of interest payment and the rate of 
amortization. Let them settle the repa- 
ration and international debt problem 
at the same time, after, of course, the 
various European nations have had a 
house-cleaning of their own. I mean 
by house-cleaning, the balancing of 
their budget and the revision and sta- 
bilization of their currency. 

From my standpoint, I cannot see the 
wisdom of America’s remaining aloof 
We are an important factor in the 
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world, probably the most important 
factor, and it seems to me that it is not 
only our duty to do our part, but to 
take the lead. 

I cannot see great and permanent 
prosperity for our country without re- 
vised and stabilized conditions abroad. 
We have a surplus production and it 
does not take very much of an econ- 
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omist to see the ultimate result of such 
a situation. 

This is a big opportunity for Amer- 
ica’s initiative and ingenuity. Let us 
tackle the problem in a_ business-like 
way and do a constructive job which 
will react to our everlasting credit both 
from the altruistic and the dollars and 
cents viewpoint. 


aa) 


FS 


The Central Bank of India 


HE Central Bank of India, Bom- 

bay. completes the eleventh year 

of its existence with the close of 
the year 1922. It was on December 21, 
1911, that it was registered in Bombay 
as a joint-stock company and it first 
opened its doors for business in the be- 
ginning of 1912. To supply the long- 
felt want of an Indian bank on the 
most modern and improved lines, run by 
Indians. was the chief aim and object 
of the new bank. The public confidence 
enjoyed by the bank from the very 
start of its career is indicated by the 
fact that within eighteen months its 
public deposits amounted to Rs. 1,12,- 
00,000. In the very stage of its in- 
fancy, that is, in the second year of its 
existence, came a great crisis in the 
shape of a notorious crash of several 
Indian-managed banks, which resulted 
in the collapse of sixty-three of them 
and the consequent loss of all public 
confidence in banks under Indian man- 
agement. 

The Central Bank of India survived 
the shock. It not only stood the ordeal, 
but emerged from it wiser, stronger and 
stabler than ever. Above all, it re- 
stored confidence in banks under Indian 
management, and may thus claim to 
have done signal national service. The 
ubsequent years, too, were by no means 

round of undisturbed, quict work. 
“hanks to panics in certain markets and 
hanks also to the malicious rumors 
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Officers of the Central Bank of India 





spread by interested parties—rumors 
that were calculated to harm the inter- 
ests of the bank and injure its fair 
name and reputation—there were minor 
runs on it on more than one occasion. 
The Central Bank passed through these 
trials, which, if they did anything, only 
enabled it to be more successful and 
advance with more rapid strides in 
progress and prosperity. The policy of 
the bank has, all along, been to avoid 
devoting itself to any particular or ex- 
clusive line of banking, and its chief 
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aim has been to accommodate all kinds 
of business and all classes of business 
men. Pursuing steadfastly this policy, 
it has secured an ever-increasing num- 
ber of customers, and today it stands 
in the front rank of the large leading 
banks of India. 


A BRIEF HISTORY 


The bank’s reserve fund, which on 
June 30, 1918, amounted to Rs. 3,00,- 
000, has gradually increased, and on 
June 80, 1921, stood at Rs. 20,00,000. 

The bank paid a dividend of 444 per 
cent. in 1915; 644 per cent. in 1916; 
7% per cent. in 1917; 81% per cent. in 
1918; 11 per cent. in 1919; 14 per cent. 
in 1920 and 14 per cent. in 1921. 

The following figures of the bank’s 
deposits show the measure of success it 
has achieved in securing the complete 
support and confidence of the public 
during the ten years of its existence: 


Rs. 
June 30, 1913 ; 1,12,00,000. 
December 31, 1913 , seu 40,60,000. 
December 31, 1915 a aaeasouaa 50,30,000. 
December 31, 1917 . . 8,57,47,000. 
December 31, 1919 ...... hnlehicaie 9,57,72,000. 
June 30, 1921 .- 13,69,05,000. 


In Bombay the bank has about 15,000 
constituents on its list of current ac- 
counts, perhaps the largest number in 
the existing banks of the city. 

The bank is on the list of bankers 
of the Bombay Municipality, Bombay 
Improvement Trust and other public 
bodies, and by a resolution of the Bom- 
bay Government, the local municipal 
boards are also authorized to deposit 
their surplus funds in it. The Central 
Bank is the first and the only bank 
under Indian management thought fit to 
deserve and enjoy this privilege. 

A regular department is maintained 
for sale and purchase of gilt-edged se- 
curities such as Government Loans, 
bonds and municipal and port trust de- 
bentures. Every facility for the pur- 
chase and sale of these kinds of invest- 
ment is offered to the bank’s customers. 
In 1920, this department sold Rs. 3,15,- 
00,000 worth of gilt-edged securities. 


The bank encourages the public to mak: 
investments through it, and has, from 
time to time, introduced schemes for 
partial payments to enable persons with 
small income to invest their savings in 
war bonds, etc. 

In 1911, the Central Bank of India 
occupied a space of about 2000 square 





The Central Bank of India, Ltd., 
Hornby Road, Bombay 


feet and in 1915 it moved into other 
premises with an area of about 3500 
square feet. In 1921, it removed to 
its new home on Hornby Road, on 
which it has spent no less than Rs. 
15,00,000. It now occupies an area of 
more than 20,000 square feet, and has 
still sufficient accommodation and liberal 
space in reserve for the future growth 
and extension of its business. In its 
new home it is better able to mect the 
needs of its patrons and to realize many 
of its ideals of service. 

When the bank began its work in 
Bombay it had a staff of thirty em- 
ployees. Now it employs more than 400 
men in its Bombay offices, and more 
than 300 in its branches all over the 
country. 
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BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


The bank has four branches in Bom- 
bay, located in Indian business quarters, 
and has branches in Calcutta, Karachi, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Lyallpur and Jharia. 
Its London agents are the London Joint 
City & Midland Bank Ltd.; its New 
York agents, the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York; and its Berlin 
agents, the Deutsche Bank. 

The bank has an internal audit de- 
partment of its own. Messrs. A. F. Fer- 
guson & Co., the well-known firm of 
chartered accountants, are entrusted 
with the weekly audits of the bank’s 
business. They, along with Khan 
Bahadur J. A. Dalal, the late auditor of 
the Bank of Bombay, look also to the 
audit of the half-yearly statements. 

The bank was the first joint-stock 
bank in India to publish its statements 
of liabilities and assets every fortnight, 
on the same lines as the weekly state- 
ments of the Imperial Bank of India. 
This system of giving publicity to the 





Public lobby 


fortnightly statements of liabilities and 
assets has been maintained throughout 
these years. 

The bank is prepared to answer in- 


quiries from English and foreign banks 
and firms, and it is well-equipped to 
make prompt collections of cheques, 





Board room 


drafts, bills, ete. A special department 
for handling this class of business is 
organized, and the foreign banks are 
cordially invited to make use of the fa- 
cilities thus placed at their disposal. 
The management of the bank is 
in the hands of directors and officers 
who have built their reputation as ex- 
perienced, successful men in banking 
and commercial circles. All courtesy 
and consideration, consistent with the 
safety and progress of the bank, are 
extended to depositors and other con- 
stituents, and their business dealings 
with the bank are treated as strictly con- 
fidential. Every inquiry receives prompt 
and careful attention, and all possible 
endeavor is made to increase the num- 
ber of “satisfied customers”. From the 
very beginning, it has been the policy 
of the bank to give good service to its 
clients, and as a “national bank.” it has 
always safe-guarded their interests with 
scrupulous care and energy. 











Currency and Credit 
By Sir William Carruthers 


General Manager, Barclays Bank, Limited, London 


(Lhe following article is part of an ad- 
dress recently delivered by Mr. Carruthers 
before the London Y. M/C. A.— Tue Eprror.) 


HE FINANCIAL disorganization 

which the war has caused in so 

many countries is so obviously an 
evil needing drastic treatment that it is 
not surprising that a whole army of 
doctors has come forward, each claim- 
ing to possess the one and only cure for 
the disorder. I do not think that any 
solution will be found which will dis- 
pense with the necessity of observing 
the sound principles of currency. 

What is currency and what are the 
functions it should perform? If our 
currency is to serve us properly it must 
be a real standard—-it must itself be 
related to a real value which, so far as 
is possible. is unchanging. 

Before the war Great Britain, in com- 
mon with nearly all the important 
trading nations of the world, had found 
this constant value in gold. 

In very brief definition, the adoption 
of a gold standard means that the value 
of all commodities is measured in rela- 
tion to gold. It is not a_ perfect 
standard. In theory, no one commodity 
can be relied upon as a standard of 
value. But experience has proved that 
gold is less open to objection than any 
other known commodity. Nevertheless, 
the use of gold has been most strenu- 
ously criticized. 

The extreme view, on the one hand, is 
that no attempt should be made to limit 
the issues of currency, but that the in- 
terests of commerce can best be served 
by a liberal provision of what is called 
purchasing power. 

On the other hand, it is argued that a 
much more scientific basis is now re- 
quired, that the value of currency should 
be kept constant by maintaining the re- 
lation of its volume to the varying 
volume of purchaseable commodities, as 
revealed by a specially designed index 
number. In other words, that the in- 
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fluence of currency upon prices should 
be to maintain a steadier level. 

I do not propose to be drawn into a 
discussion of these opposing theories— 
it would be a sufficiently attractive sub- 
ject, but I should be unable to deal 
with it adequately in the time at my 
disposal. 

All that I think it is necessary to say 
is that the gold standard, with all its 
defects and anomalies, has worked in 
practice and worked well, whether it 
is theoretically perfect or not. 


BRITISH CURRENCY 


We in Great Britain are over the 
worst of our currency troubles. We are 
no longer allowing our Government to 
spend more than they can raise from 
taxation, and so long as we insist upon 
this we can feel secure against the great 
evil which is still so lamentably evident 
in some other countries. 

The printing press will not be used 
as a cheap and easy method of bridging 
a gap between revenue and expenditure, 
a method which merely results in 
multiplying tokens without increasing 
values, the final end of which we have 
already seen in Russia. 

But although we are in no danger 
of any real degradation of our cur- 
rency, we still have no accepted basis 
for our note issue. The £ sterling is 
no longer worth 20s. in gold, and until 
it once more attains that value we can- 
not restore the old standard and the old 
ratio. 

Ultimately, I am confident that we 
shall return to the stability of our 
former gold parity, but we cannot 
hasten the process unduly. To raise the 
value of our currency note, until its 
purchasing power is equal to that of 
the gold contained in the sovereign. 
would still entail an appreciable fal! in 
general prices, and we cannot afford in 
times of grave industrial depression to 
risk the uncertainty and the shock to 
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business confidence which falling prices 
involve. 

We all of us are fairly confident that 
we know what currency is, at least we 
know quite well when we possess it and 
to what extent we possess it. But credit 
is a vague, intangible thing, difficult to 
define and still more difficult to ap- 
praise. The whole organization of 
credit is built upon a system of deferred 
payments. The great dealers in credit 
are, of course, the banks, and a bank 
is said to create credit when it makes a 
loan to one of its customers. But the 
bank is only able to make such a loan 
because of the resources at its disposal, 
resources which are represented by the 
deposits which stand to the credit of 
other customers. 

But these deposits themselves are 
only representative of something else. 
When a customer pays in a cheque to 
his credit, he is in reality assigning to 
his banker a right which he possesses. 
It is the accumulation of these deferred 
rights which the banker lends: he gives 
to one customer the control of purchas- 
ing power which is not at the moment 
being exercised by another customer. 

The organization of banking gathers 
together all the small streams of reserve 
purchasing power, which individually 
are of little value, but which collect- 
ively are a real power. 


BANK AMALGAMATIONS 


In my opinion, it is beyond question 
that the formation of the great banks 
has been one of the greatest safeguards 
in the abnormal conditions which result 
from the world war. Never before 
have we needed so carefully to conserve 
our resources, or to use them with more 
economy or greater skill. 

The policy of amalgamation has not, 
of course, been achieved without arous- 
ing criticism, but I do not think that, 
in general, such criticism will bear 
examination. An eminent banker has 
stated that he had never known a case 
in which a prospective borrower had 
not been able to obtain accommodation 
to as great an extent as his credit jus- 
tified, and from my long experience as 
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an administrative officer of one of our 
largest banks, I can not only endorse 
his statement, but assert that small com- 
mercial and agricultural borrowers can 
always get the temporary accommoda- 
tion their credit justifies. 

The first principle in good banking is 
the maintenance of such liquidity of re- 
sources that at any time the potential 
needs of depositors can instantly be sat- 
isfied. This is not only a question of 
keeping adequate reserves, it affects the 
basis upon which credit may be granted. 
Banking accommodation is not, and can- 
not legitimately be employed as a sub- 
stitute for permanent fixed capital, it 
may not be used to finance merely 
speculative ventures. 

Above all, the responsibility rests 
with the bankers of ensuring that the 
credit structure is not over inflated— 
that more purchasing power is not 
placed at the disposal of industry than 
is really represented by the accumula- 
tions of many individual reserves. 

During a period of rapidly develop- 
ing- trade there is a very real danger of 
over-inflation of this nature, and the 
careful banker is obliged to restrict his 
commitments so that not only is the 
accommodation granted of a nature 
which can, on an emergency, rapidly 
be realized, but also that a due propor- 
tion is observed between the total li- 
abilities and the actual legal tender held 
to meet them. 

Here, you will note, the connection is 
established between the two sections of 
my subject tonight. The whole credit 
structure is reared upon a basis of cur- 
rency, for the only legal evidence of 
purchasing power is legal tender money. 
Deposits held by a banker may at any 
time be demanded in the form of cash, 
and he must always be prepared to 
meet such demands. 

The limits which the scientific banker 
sets to his advances are fixed by the 
ratio of cash holdings, which experience 
has taught him must be observed. Under 
normal conditions, when the supply of 
currency was automatically restricted 
by the reserves of gold, this limit was 
entirely effective in preserving a due 
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proportion between the genuine trade of 
the country and the volume of credit 
employed in financing that trade. 

We bankers in this country have 
sometimes been criticised for our refusal 
to adopt the conception of banking 
which is held in certain continental 
countries. This criticism has not been 
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so much in evidence since the collapse 
of the post-armistice boom. 

We have suffered, as the rest of the 
world has suffered, the losses and hard- 
ships inevitably entailed by the Great 
War, but we are emerging from the 
acute phase of the trade depression with 
resources conserved and with a financial 
position uncompromised. We are able, 
therefore, to face the future with con- 
fidence. The great asset of British 
credit is still unwasted, and the name 
of any one of our great British banks 
is unchallenged from one end of the 
world to the other. 










































What goes on 
inside a large bank? 


Mas individuals and corporations fail to benefit fully im the 
use of their banking connections, because of their unfamiliarity 
with the many features of banking service and their application 
to specific requirements. 

Banking, in the popular sense of recewing and paying money 
and making loans, is only one of the functions of a company 
like The Equitable. The ideal relationship between banker and 
depositor is as personal and confidential as that between lawyer 


and client. 
In becoming 2 depositor of The ws sbout your Gaancial plans and 
Equitable, we want you to look upon problems . 


On this page are mentioned, very 
briefly, some of the more umportant 

We want to help you develop your features of Equitable Servsce. They are 
busines, invest your savings safely and Conveniently available at each of ovr 
profitably, build your estate, relieve three New York City offices whose 
you of its care and management and  *ddremes are given below 





tancerely interested in ye 


fnally, adminuter and conserve your An officer will be giad to -xplain our 
extate for the benefit of your family service in detail, or « copy of “ Equirable 
We want you to feel free to consult Service” willl be sent upon request 





American Bankers’ Association 
To rue vetecates attending the Convention of the 
American Rankers’ Association, the Trustees and Officers 
of The Equitable extend a cordial welcome and an in- 
vitation to make use of the facilities of this company 
in any way posible during their stay. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 
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Investment Service Corporate Trust Service 
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During the recent A. B. A. Convention many New York banks took advantage of the opportunity to cap! 
talize the public interest in all classes of banking. One of the best advertisements to appear in the newspapers 
was that of the Equitable Trust Company reproduced above. Each of the many services offered by this bank 
is separately treated and illustrated with an appropriate drawing. This is one of the few advertisements at 
tempting to set before the public in one piece of copy the complete range of services offered by a trust company 
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Partial view of the executive office 


New York Agency of the Chinese 
Merchants Bank, Ltd. 


afERE has been a great demand 
f - a Chinese bank in this coun- 
t.¥ for a long time, chiefly for the 

.tpose of helping the exporters and 

iporters of the United States, who 
uave been doing and who want to do 
business with interests in China. The 
business conducted so far by our people 
with the merchants in China has been 
in a roundabout and unsatisfactory way, 
and there have been delays and incon- 
veniences encountered by those who 
have business transactions to perform 
between the two countries. 

The New York agency of the Chinese 
Merchants Bank, Ltd., of Hong Kong, 
China, which was opened at the begin- 
ning of this year, will now facilitate to 
very great extent the trade relations 
etween the United States and China. 


USUAL BANKING FACILITIES 


The bank finances commercial letter 
redits, collections, money cable trans- 


fers, selling and buying drafts and for- 
eign exchange. From this it is obvious. 
that the bank will be of great assistance 
not only to the Chinese merchants in 
our country, but also to others of our 
citizens who are interested in the export 
and import line with the Orient. 

China is a country known for its vast 
resources and it has vast supplies of 
materials needed in this country. China 
on the other hand needs American man- 
ufactured goods also and she is looking 
to the United States in preference to: 
the European countries to supply her 
with what she wants. 

The agency of the bank, which is in 
the Woolworth Building, has had an 
unusually good beginning, and its busi- 
ness has grown so rapidly that it re- 
cently became necessary to move into 
more commodious quarters as Chinese 
business men and merchants have be- 
come better acquainted with the bank 
and the facilities which it offers them. 
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LO NAAM LAU 
New York Agent Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd. 





The new agency in New York is 
operating under the laws of the New 
York Banking Department. 

It might be said in this connection 
that the bank in China is modern in 
every sense of the word and it is con- 
ducted by men who were educated in the 
United States and in Europe. American 
banking methods are used by both the 
home bank and its branches in China 
and this country. 


HEAD OF NEW YORK AGENCY 


Mr. Lau, the New York agent, was 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1919, receiving the degree of A. B., 
and as soon as he was graduated he 
went back to China and spent some time 
in the head office of the bank. He saw 
the great possibilities of trade relations 
between his country and the United 
States and he considered the opening 
of this agency as indispensable. 

At one time Mr. Lau was the acting 
director general of the Canton mint. 
Four of his cousins had a hand in 





Private office of Mr. Lau, the New York agent 
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Section of the foreign exchange department 


establishing the Chinese Merchants 
Bank, Limited. 

E. M. Field is the manager of the 
foreign department of the New York 
agency, and T. W. Chu is the assistant 
manager of this department. 

The Chinese Merchants Bank, Lim- 
ited, of Hong Kong was opened 





ASSETS 

Loans and discounts $1,078,494.44 
te mee 156,186.84 
Due from banks and duly incor- 

porated banking institutions... 1,189.859.30 
Real estate EO 
Stock of private corporations 

(market value) 2c 45,400.00 
Silver coins (all countries)... 41,679.23 
Bank notes (all countries) ......... 224,758.85 
Other currency (all countries)... 9,964.90 
Exchanges and checks for next 





GOS COTE ae 7,326.80 
Furniture and fixtures .................. 14,119.10 
Accrued interest to date of 

ites 


$2,94.3,212.60 


in 1918, and organized under the laws 
of the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. The bank has three branches in 
China, namely, in Canton, Shanghai and 
Saigon. 

The statement of condition of the 
bank at September 30, 1922, is given 
here: 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock (paid up) $ 573,487.12 
Deposits subject to check (not 

preferred) $10,853.24 
Demand certificates of deposit 

(not preferred) 61,660.62 


Deposits withdrawable only on 
presentation of passbooks 


(not preferred) 368,700.24 
Time certificates of deposit 

(not preferred 235,420.27 
Certified checks : 1,682.80" 
Due banks and duly incorpo- 

rated banking institution ... 588,516.70: 


Bill payable, including indebt- 
edness for borrowed money 


however represented .............. 148,261.47 
Bills rediscounted ........... 62,425.00: 
Accrued interest to date of 

report . we 92,205.14 





$2,943,212.60 




















Where T'wo Banks are Bidding 


For the Same Business 


HEN one merely tells the public through publicity 
of its desirable points and the other through the 
same medium demonstrates so that the public can see 
for itself, all the advantage is with the bank that 
demonstrates. Its advertising, being more convincing, 


is more resultful. 


It is more dignified as well, 
and dignity is a quality required 
in bank publicity. The banker 
renders the most responsible 
service of a commercial char- 
acter in his community. And if 
people are to come to him, they 
must come because they feel that 
funds can be placed on deposit 
with confidence, that acceptable 
credit, or dependable advice, is 
available when desired. 


It would be contrary to the 
very nature of his service for the 
banker to make a too urgent, 
suppliant or facetious appeal for 
business. It might easily indi- 
cate a lack of those very qual- 


ities which characterize a de- 
sirable bank. 


But by taking as the keynote 
of his advertising campaign, the 
giving of information, the ex- 
tending of service to further 
prosperity and happiness, he 
builds a reputation for his insti- 
tution and demonstrates that his 
is a bank of responsible, helpful 
service. He has his readers in a 
frame of mind which makes 
them particularly susceptible to 
a direct message from him with 
reference to one of those phases 
of his service to which otherwise 
they might be indifferent in the 
hurry and bustle of daily life. 


For the most efficient advertising that 
embodies community service consult 
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Banking FPiblicity 


Special Section of The Bankers 


DRCEMBER 1922 


A candies Plan For Renting Safe 
Deposit Boxes 


y S. Reid Warren 


ANY EXPERIENCED bank pub- 
licity man can safely guarantee 
to rent every vacant safe de- 
posit box in any bank or trust 
company. Such a guarantee has 
been given time and time again, 
and fulfilled. 

Safety in making such a 
guarantee lies in one chief fac- 
tor and other auxiliary ones. 
The main reason why such a 
guarantee can be fulfilled is the 
fact that once a person has 
tried the protection, conven- 
ience and ease of mind result- 
ing from the use of a safe de- 
posit box, he is unlikely to re- 
linquish it. The value of the 
protection is far higher in his 
estimation than the cost of the 
same. 

A second reason why the 
renting of safe deposit boxes 
can safely be guaranteed is the 
fact that so large a proportion 
of the population has never 
tried this service, the number of 
“prospects” is large and the 
chances of renting all the boxes 
any one bank may have open 
are also great. 

Coming closer to the needs 
of the prospect himself, there is 
hardly a family in the country 
that does not possess some 
document or article worth—to 
them—the small amount of 
involved in the rental of 
a safe deposit box. Even a 
poor family renting a small 
house has a lease to guard from 
destruction and loss. 

From the standpoint of the 
bank, there is a decided advan- 
tage in keeping its safe deposit 
boxes all rented, aside from any 
direct monetary return. Every 


money 


renter of a safe deposit box is 
a live prospect for other serv- 
ices of the institution. Every 
one may eventually become a 
depositor, a borrower, a user of 
the bank’s fiduciary or trust 
services. 

Demonstration is better than 
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A strikingly effective departure from the “ 


strength of the advertisement. 


reading. 


Bumper Crops 
and BONDS 


prosperi 
Everyone who believes in the frre of Americe believes in its gr 
farming must pay adequate profits if 


the future of this 
pag yy me 


Central lowa Joint Stock Land Kansas 
a el 


furnish the operating capital for productive farms, and 
mortgage upon this country. 


Due May 1. 1952 ( 1992) 
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coe store 
These Isemes to Yield From 4.537% to 4.60% 
| Srevenson Bros. & Perry 


‘nec. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


105 8. La Salle St, Chicago Randolph 5520 
Corvespendenta: Brown Brothers & Co, New York 





Magazine 


explanation. So to show how 
safe deposit box renters may be 
attracted, I propose to lay be- 
fore my readers the specific 
wording for folders or letters to 
use in bringing the advantages 
of safe deposit boxes to the at- 
tention of those who might 
benefit by their use. 

But before quoting the word- 
ing of this literature, it will be 
well to refer to one of my early 


(Continued on page 1079) 
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” style of investment copy. 
Their 


usual 
There is nothing flighty or fanciful about the copy. The facts are there. 
presentation in readable and interesting form does not detract from the 


Here is evidence that investment copy is not 
= necessarily unconvincing simply because it makes both easy and interesting 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
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N all advertising, but per- 

haps even more particu- 
larly in bank advertising, it 
is a hazardous business to 
talk about too many things 
in any one advertisement— 
we almost said to talk about 
more than one thing in any 
one advertisement. 

You must catch your read- 
er on the fly, so to speak, 
and an effort to convey sev- 
eral impressions in a mo- 
ment’s time not only con- 
fuses him and distracts his 
attention, but it nullifies the 
lasting qualities that any 
given impression, standing 
alone, might have had in his 
mind. 

If you are after safe de- 
posit box business, talk safe 
deposit boxes; if you are 
after a savings account, 
talk savings; if you are 
after a commercial checking 
account, talk commercial 
checking accounts. Concen- 
trate on one subject, stick to 
that subject, and when you 
are through talking about it 
— stop. 


& 


SoMEONE Has said of the 
outdoor sign that “at least 
you can’t throw it in the 
waste basket”. 

One of our earliest recol- 
lections of advertising in any 
form is that of Mr. Fletch- 


er’s Castoria signs along the 
routes of various eastern 
railways. We don’t recall 
that we either cried for this 
remedy, or even that it was 
ever tried on us—we doubt 
in fact if it ever was. But 
the memory of those signs 
has stayed with us. 

Plastering the country- 
side of a community with 
large outdoors signs would 
be a prohibitive undertaking 
for any single bank, unless 
it were one of unusual size 
and strength. 

For a group of banks in 
a given community, advertis- 
ing codperatively, such an 
undertaking might not be so 
prohibitive. 

A coéperative bank ad- 
vertising campaign of, say, 
an educational nature, might 
embody the use of outdoor 
media to good effect. 

Who has forgotten the ef- 
fectiveness of the wide- 
spread use of outdoor ad- 
vertising in the thrift stamp 
and liberty loan campaigns? 


& 


THERE ARE some things that 
the intelligent reader of 
financial advertisments wants 
to form his own judgment 
about, and to form it on the 
basis of cold facts, unembel- 
lished by a display of color- 
ful exclamations or illustra- 
tions. 

In most investment adver- 
tisements facts must come 
first. That they need to be 
presented in rather somber 
garb is perhaps unfortunate ; 
the day may come when it 
will be unnecessary. 
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However, for a reliabie 
institution to depart in the 
present day from a con- 
servative style in the pres- 
entation of bond offerings 
would be a procedure of 
questionable expediency. To 
the unwary and uninformed 
for whom the hook of the 
“sucker” advertisement is 
baited, it might not matter 
so much. But your investor 
of sound judgment fights shy 
of unusual departures from 
the accepted form of invest- 
ment advertising. 

That the average financial 
page remains so much Greek 
to the man in the street is 
too bad. This situation 
must exist, however, until 
time and accepted custom 
change it. 


& 


BANK ADVERTISING is no longer 
somethinz calculated to cause 
surprise or astonishment. Events 
move with such rapidity that 
that which was an oddity yes- 
terday is today a commonplace. 
Nevertheless, one cannot fail ‘0 
take particular notice of the in- 
genuity which is being exer- 
cised in designing bank copy 
that is filled with human in- 
terest and still does not offend 
the proprieties. 

Up to a very few years ago 
most copy writers dreaded to 
tackle a bank advertisement. 
The chcice of material was felt 
to be extremely limited. This 
was due, in measure, to the re- 
strictions imposed by the bank- 
ers. Advertising was some- 
thing rather new, and being 
cautious by nature, most bank- 
ers insisted that the adver- 
tising copy progress by easy 
stages to the point where it 
could compete with other ad- 
vertisements for reader atten- 
tion.--Printers Ink. 
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THE 


A Complete Plan For Rent- 
ing Safe Deposit Boxes 
(Continued from page 1077) 


statements—“that once a per- 
son has tried the protection, 
convenience and ease of mind 
resulting from the use of a 
safe deposit box, he is unlikely 
to relinquish it”. On this as- 
sumption, the following de- 
scribed campaign is based. 

In order to drive home to 
every recipient of your litera- 
ture the fact that every family 
has need for the protection of 
a safe deposit box, start him 
thinking at the outset of the 
various articles and documents 
that need protection from fire, 
theft, loss, ete. To do this send 
him a letter or a folder or cir- 
cular worded along the lines of 
the following: 


Dear Sir or Madam: 

Are you concerned in the safe- 
keeping of any of the following? 

Agreements, adoption papers, 
abstracts of titles, bank books, 
blue prints, bills (receipted), birth 
certificates, bonds, books (rare), 
charters, checks (cancelled), cash 
records, correspondence, coins 
(rare), certificates of deposit, 
court decrees, contracts, deeds, 
deposit books, diamonds, diaries, 
documents, drawings, fire insur- 
ance policies, precious gems, heir- 
looms, insurance policies, jewelry, 
keepsakes, leases, ledgers, letters, 
legal instruments, lodge papers, 
life insurance policies, marriage 
certificate, mortgages, notes, pen- 
sion certificates, photographs, pre- 
cious stones, private papers, re- 
ceipts, rituals, seals, silverware, 
Stamps (rare), stock certificates, 
wills. 

No article of value, no heir- 
loom, no keepsake or important 
paper is safe from loss or de- 
struction if kept about the house. 
No known safeguard positively 
protects against fire and theft ex- 
cept the massive concrete walls 
and impregnable steel doors of 
the MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULT. 

In every home there are some 
Such valued or valuable posses- 
Sions, for which a safe deposit box 
in our vaults would provide abso- 
‘ute protection at trifling cost, 
only a few pennies a week. 

This letter is to invite you to 
call and inspect our safe dgposit 
vaults and their very interesting 
time-lock mechanism. A visit will 
in no obligation whatever. 

Very truly yours, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
John H. Williams, Cashier. 


‘ome was not built in a 
dey: one shot never brought 
down a whole flock, etc., etc.,” 
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Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 











ALEXANDER E. LEIGHTON 


Advertising manager The Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N R. Leighton is responsible for all the copy pro- 
1 duced and used by The Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank which stands among the first four savings banks 
in the United States, having assets of over $129,000,000, 
and more than 118,000 depositors. 

Mr. Leighton’s style is as original and unique as it is 
effective. He combines wit with dignity and takes the 
reader into his confidence in telling him all he wants to 
know about saving and savings banking, compelling him 
by his homely philosophy to act upon his suggestions 
to save. 

He has been employed by The Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank for the past twenty-one years, having had com- 
mercial banking experience prior to that time with the 
National City Bank of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Leighton has achieved an enviable reputation as 
a creator of slogans and is frequently called upon to 
write special articles for the Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York and similar organizations. 

Recently he became associated with the “BALANCE 
BUILDERS” through which firm his services have been 
made available to banks generally. 
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This trust copy was run in Sunday newspapers. It is somewhat long with- 
out being tiresome. A good deal of interesting trust information is given in 
condensed form. The prospect might have his interest more readily aroused 
if the copy m ntioned, by way of example, some definite amount with which a 
living trust might be established and suggested benefits to be derived from 
the establishment of such a trust with this amount as the basis. 


say those who would impress us 
with the value of persistance in 
accomplishing an end. And all 
these trite quotations apply in 
the present instance. It is not 
expected that every prospect 
will be landed by our first in- 
vitation; some ammunition must 
be saved for the harder to con- 
vince. 

There’s a “kick” in the plan 
under consideration; an induce- 
ment that has never been known 


to fail to attract enough rent- 
ers to fill all vacant boxes, but 
we may as well get the easier 
prospects first; hence a second 
and third invitation is recom- 
mended. 





Letter No. 2 might there- 
fore continue the educational 
work in order to help fully con- 
vince the prospect before we 
actually get him to try the safe 
deposit box service. The more 
fully he is “sold” on the idea, 
the better the chances of re- 
taining him permanently. 

The following wording is 
suggested as a follow-up, either 
in the form of a letter or 
printed communication: 

Dear Sir or Madam: 

Referring to our previous letter 
regarding the safekeeping of val- 
uable things, may we again urge 
the importance of this matter and 
renew our invitation to call and 


let us demonstrate the ingenious 
means of protection which clever 





brains have evolved in the M: })- 
ERN SAFE DEPOSIT VAUL’1 

The security afforded by 
invulnerable walls of our vaui: is 
available to you at a very slicht 
annual cost, averaging but a w 
cents a week. 

Loss of a single paper might 
incur an expenditure of many 
times the rental of a SAFE DE- 
POSIT BOX. Often the loss of 
an heirloom, keepsake, old letter 
or something of sentimental value 
is irreparable. Even fire and 
burglar insurance are ineffectual 
in such cases. 

No protection is absolute ex- 
cepting the SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULT. Why not utilize the fa- 
cilities of our safe deposit depart- 
ment in the protection of your 
important papers, jewelry, silver- 
ware, leases, policies, deeds, mort- 
gages, bonds, stock certificates, 
heirlooms, etc. 

Very truly yours, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
John H. Williams, Cashier. 


At this point, the banker can 
either play his trump card— 
the “inducement” for immedi- 
ate action—or give the unland- 
ed prospects another urge, 
might seem better according to 
results to date. 

The “inducement” is the free 
trial of a safe deposit box, for 
a three-month period, or rental 
on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded after a 
three month trial. Such a trial 
will convince any reasonable 
person of the usefulness and 
value of a safe deposit box, 
and the offer of a free trial 
will seldom if ever fail to fill 
all your vacant boxes. But it 
may be deemed advisable to 
make one more effort to secure 
straight rentals before spring- 
ing the free trial offer. For 
this follow-up the wording he- 
low is suggested: 

Dear Sir or Madam: 

Ease of mind regarding thé 
safety of important papers and 
valuable articles is worth far more 
than the trifling cost of a safe de- 
posit box. 

Fire or theft may at any time 
rob you of some treasured heir- 
loom or keepsake, some important 
paper such as a deed, mortgage, 
stock «certificate, insurance policy, 
will, ete., or of a valuable piece 
of jewelry, a rare coin, stamp or 
book. 

A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX in our 
fire-and-theft-proof vault will 
place your valuable and value 
possessions beyond danger ot thef ft 
or destruction and also serve to 
safeguard against mislaying the 
same. 


We again invite you to investi- 
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gate our facilities for serving you 
in this matter and hope that you 
will call and see our safe deposit 
department or ask us for any 
further information desirea. 
Very truly yours, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
John H. Williams, Cashier. 

To all who have not been con- 
vinced by the follow-up thus 
far something more than argu- 
ment is necessary. The remain- 
ing prospects are surely “from 
Missouri” and you can prepare 
to “show them” by actual ex- 
perience that a safe deposit box 
is a convenience and a means 
of protection worth the mighty 
small amount charged for an- 
nual rental. 

Whether you have used let- 
ters or circulars in the first 
three follow-ups, a letter had 
best be used for the final offer 
It should not have the appear- 
ance of a general public offer, 
but take on the atmosphere of 
a special, individual courtesy. 
The following wording presents 
the matters in the form of a 
guarantee of satisfaction: 


Dear Sir or Madam: 

Use of safe deposit boxes would 
be more general if everyone knew 
BY EXPERIENCE the comfort 
and satisfaction, the ease of mind 
in having all valued and val- 
uable articles absolutely safe 
from theft, or fire, or destruction 
by any means. 
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The Seaboard National Bank, New York, commissioned a well-known illus- 
trator to make the above reproduced sketch of their building. ‘lhis sketch 
was then used on the outside cover of folder published and distributed by the 


bank. 


We are, therefore, inviting a 
few persons to test the benefits 
of our SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
on a plan that will cost the renter 
nothing unless the trial proves 
satisfactory. 

You are offered opportunity to 
rent a box with the understenaing 
that if for any reason you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, you may at 
any time within three months 
cancel the rental and receive re- 
payment of the entire sum paid. 

Present this letter to the 
writer or any attache of the bank 
and he will cheerfully show you 
through our safe deposit depart- 
ment. Then if you decide to ac- 
cept this special offer, a box will 
be assigned to you at once, 

Yours very truly, 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


John H. Williams, Cashier. 


Some banks using this plan 
have presented the matter in a 
slightly different way, stating 
that “we have reserved a safe 


deposit box for your use for 
three months without cost, in 
order to give you a thorouglr 
test of the benefits of using this 
service. If you will kindly call 
at the bank and have your 
name recorded, you can obtain 
the key and begin using the box 
at once. No obligation is in- 
curred by acceptance of this 
trial lease of the box, and, 
furthermore, you will be en- 
tirely at liberty to discontinue 
the service at the end of the 
trial period if you so desire”. 

Of course, a box Tolder will 
continue the service after the 
trial period. He is, as a rule, 
sold on the proposition when he 
accepts the trial offer. 

Nothing has been said in this 















lf housewives had been paid wages in 1918, says 
a statistical expert, they would have received 
18 billion dollars. That’s a good deal more 
than the farmers got for their crops last year. 
The interesting point is that the housewives don’t get it. How- 


ever, in the great work of keeping house they are the spenders. 
But if they wish to do some saving, this Bank will help them. 


Savings deposits made on or before the tenth will draw interest 
from the first of the month 


| CONTINENTAL 2nd COMMERCIAL 
TRust AND T anp SAVINGS BANK 


OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY UNTIL 8 P. M 


and Wells Streets 














The women of the nation are in large part the spenders in matters relating 
to the household. On how wisely they spend depends the economic welfare 
of the home. Also the status of the bank account. It is a good idea to talk 
directly to them on this latter subject, and worth while to do so repeatedly 


and consistently. 


article about quoting actual 
rentals, as these vary consider- 
ably in different banks and for 
different sized boxes in the same 
bank. Of course definite in- 


formation regarding cost should 
be given. This can be incor- 
porated in the follow-up liter- 
ature in any way found con- 
venient. 


An Advertising Man’s Opinion of the 
Usual Bank Advertising 


By Sewell Peaslee Wright 


THE AVERAGE advertising man 
handling the publicity for a 
bank generally hears quite 
often and very fully the opinion 
the banker has of him. The 
ad man is usually constrained 
to merely think his opinion of 
the banker, as his bread and 
butter is more or less in the 
balance. 

The banker might, however, 


8 


be interested in what the ad- 
vertising man thinks of him, 
and might incidentally, from 
the outsider’s view point, gain 
some valuable information. It 
seems worth trying. 

Briefly, then, bankers as I 
see it have two prime failings: 
they are too Conservative, and 
too strong on Dignity. The 
caps are warranted. 
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Please note that I have not 
accused bankers of actuwilly 
being too conservative or joo 
dignified; it is simply that they 
can’t forget this pose or aiti- 
tude or whatever it may be— 
habit, perhaps? 

Let it be understood before 
we go any further, that I am 
speaking always of the banks 
in towns of just a few hundred 
thousand—not the really big 
cities nor the little villages; 
just the great majority of 
American banks. Savings rep- 
resent the “feeder” phase of 
their business, and savings are 
what they go after most strong- 
ly in their advertising. Let's 
switch back now to the always- 
objectionable but frequently in- 
structive personalities. 

I believe, as I have just stated 
that bankers are over-wedded 
to the pose of being conserva- 
tive. They talk in a con- 
servative manner, dress in con- 
servative clothes, own a con- 
servative looking car—conserv- 
atisin is the fetish that they 
worship until they become con- 
vinced that it is an_ all- 
powerful god. 

Naturally, when the banker 
is asked to write or supervise 
the advertising for his institu- 
tion, anything bordering on the 
“different” is taboo. In other 
words, what his bank says must 
be as nearly as possible like 
what the other banks in town 
are saying, supposing, of course, 
that they are equally affected 
with dry rot. Anything that 
would serve to differentiate his 
advertising from that of the 
crowd would be an innovation, 
and hence undesirable. 

The banker forgets that while 
he and his institution (as he is 
fond of calling it) should be 
conservative, to a certain de- 
gree at least, the public to 
whom the advertising is ad- 
dressed is not conservative. 

There was a time when folks 
had to be sold on the safety 
of a bank; now they have to be 
sold on the humanness ef it. 
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The average American citizen 
is thoroughly convinced that the 
home-town banks are all safe. 
With the Federal Reserve 
System, and the general uplift 
of the banking business during 
the last two or three decades, 
bank failures have been reduced 
to a practically negligible min- 
imum—and he knows it. 

What he is on the fence about 
is the personality of the bank. 
The average wage-earner holds 
his banker in considerable awe; 
the beautiful marble and gilt 
banking rooms scare him. All 
this may seem amusing to the 
banker, but it is a fact. The 
banker deals with big men and 
in big figures, thinks big and 
talks big, and it is for these 
very reasons that he does not 
get the view-point of the man 
that works in the factory out in 
the North End, or the East 
Side. 

And so the banker comes out 
with well-rounded, conservative 
drivel about “exceptional facili- 
ties for serving the public”, 
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Straight to the Mark 


AVE you an objective? 
Saving is easier if you 
have a definite purpose. 
Your savings account will 
be more useful to you if you 
will look ahead and put 
aside part of your earnings. 
For Christmas, For Investment, 
For Your Next Vacation, 
For Insurance Premiums 
For the sums you must meet at a 
particular time 





Shoot at a mark. Stari 
your savings account today. 























SAVE =SLICE=* PAYDAY 


This savings copy, one of the ‘Save 








a Sli n Payday” series of the Union 
Trus' ompany, Cleveland, goes, as its 
capt reads, “straight to the mark.” 
It ji npact, concise, and well-bal- 
ance 


“policies that have been build- 
ing public confidence for umpty- 
odd years”, and empty nothings 
of that sort that only go to 
confirm the reader’s belief that 
his is an institution without 
bowels of compassion. 

What the man on the street 
really wants to be told is that 
he will be welcomed, even if 
he only has a few dollars to 
start with, that the banker and 
the tellers are really human 
beings just as he is, except that 
they wear white shirts and 
hard-boiled collars. Write the 
way he talks and thinks and 
tell him this and he’ll believe 
you and bring his money to 
you; tell him this in the stilted 
phraseology that so many bank- 
ers cling to, like a barnacle to 
a deserted hulk, and he’ll name 
you a liar to himself, and never 
a penny of his will you see. 

His Dignity! How the bank- 
er loves it, worships it, nurses 
it and fosters it! “The tre- 
mendous burden assumed by an 
institution of our standing in 
rendering to the people in the 
community which we serve”— 
how he likes that sort of thing! 
And, equally emphatically, how 
completely the general public 
ignores it, or, worse yet, hates 
it! 

The average banker would 
about as soon appear in public 
minus his collar and necktie as 
to allow anyone to suspect from 
his advertising that he was a 


real fellow with a wife who | 


bossed him around and a young- 
ster that bossed them both 
around; that he liked to swim 
and hunt and fish, and that he 
occasionally said “damn” just 
like any other normal man, yet 
it is just such impressions as 
these that give to the average 
man a fellow-feeling for his 
banker. 

Understand, please, that I am 
not saying that most bankers 
are not this kind of men. Most 
of them are. The big trouble 
is that the banker tries to make 
his advertising sound like an in- 
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Don’t let your money 
remain idle a 
SINGLE MONTH— 


INTEREST 
computed by th month 
on deposits 


A deposit made as late as 
the third day of any month 
will draw a full month's 
interest even if the account 
ts withdrawn the frst of 
the following month. if 
the account remains un- 
til one of our dividend 

—which are Janu 
ary let and July Ist—it will 
receive a larger rate of 
interest 


For 72 years we have been leaders in 


for the bench of eur 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 


MCORPORATED 50 











This well-known savings bank com- 
putes interest by the month on depos- 
its. Here is one of a series of interest- 
ing newspaper advertisements which 
the bank has been running since the 
adoption of this system of computing 
interest. 


stitution talking, rather than a 
red-blooded man, and the pub- 
lic to whom he is addressing 
his remarks, doesn’t appreciate 
“institutional” language. The 
banker forgets the fact that the 
public usually deals with him 
as an individual, and not as a 
company or corporation; a 
man’s banking connections are 
a very personal thing with him, 
but bankers often seem to 
ignore this fact. The banker 
thinks it’s all an institution to 
him, like the reform schools,. 
orphan asylums or _ hospitals. 
Normally the public doesn’t 
put banks in this classification; 
but a lot of them are succeeding: 
in getting there, through their 
advertising. 

If I had complete and un- 
supervised charge of the adver- 
tising for the usual type of 
savings bank in a town of three 
or four hundred thousand or 
less, I would make it a fixed 
rule never to use any high- 
sounding, empty words that 
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--Say, “Show him right in” 


He is a Representative of One of These Companies 


He's a busy man. He is helping others like 

yourself every day—He will give you some 

of his time; and, because he has a sound, 

1siN »1 oposition, he can make the in- 
ew as brief as you wish 





“Show Him Right in” 


_- mc 


"Udiigupntcee ss = seteees et tesate 
a on 





An interesting example of good co-operative life-insurance advertising. 
This is one of a series which ran in newspapers. 


would not occur in ordinary con- 
versation. I would bear in mind 
that the best advertisement is 
the one that comes nearest to 
being a real, personal, convinc- 
ing talk to the reader, and one 
that he can understand. Id 
use contractions wherever pos- 
sible: Vd say “we'll” and 
“vow ll” and “don’t”; and I'd 
use homey, comfortable friendly 
words such as “folks” and 
“fellows” and “chaps”. 

{ don’t think I’'d go so far 
as to use slang, except perhaps 
some mild form, such as “Feel- 
ing like thirty cents” or “Isn’t 
it the limit’; it isn’t necessary 
to do that in order to make 
your ads sound like real man- 
to-man stuff. I’d forget that I 
was a Bank Official (the caps 
are the usual bank  official’s 
own) and talk to the readers 
just as I'd talk to old Bill 
Jones who sat right in front of 
me at school, played hooky 
with me, and got licked by the 
same teacher with the same 
strap. Bill would laugh at me 
if he heard me “putting on 
.dog”, and I’d write my ads 


just as if I were writing them 
especially for — Bill. Bill’s 
friends would accept them for 
the real thing then; because 
they’re a good deal like Bill, you 
know. 

I'm mighty sure I wouldn’t 
forget Bill’s wife. Not being 
up in the local 400, Bill has 
been married to the same wife 
most all his adult life, and he 
still thinks a lot of her. 

“A mighty fine woman; got 
a good head on her” is about 
the way Bill puts it. Mrs. 
Bill’s opinion goes a long way 
with Bill, and I’ve been out to 
Bill’s place too many times not 
to know it. You can be sure 
that I'd tell Mrs. Bill every 
once in a while that this bank 
of mine was getting a lot of 
women customers ihese days, 
since women were entering 
more and more into business af- 
fairs (Bill’s wife is a bit of a 
progressive, you know, or at 
least, she likes to think she 
is), and that she had a lot of 
influence with Bill, and could 
do more to make him save more 
and more regularly than any- 
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thing we could say or do 
sibly, which is something woven 
will just eat up. (I’m married 
myself). 

Bill’s mighty fond of his 
youngsters, and naturally !'d 
talk to Bill about them, once 
in a while. Young Bill, Jr. 
has a college course all cut 
out for him, and of course Bill 
ought to start saving for that 
right now; and Helen is going 
through college. too, when her 
time comes, and Bill’s got to 
save up for that, also. Bill's 
all wrapped up in those two 
youngsters, and when I talk 
about them and their future, 
you bet Bill’s going to listen- 
if I talk like a real friend with 
a real service to offer, and not 
like “an institution offering ex- 
ceptional facilities for transact- 
ing financial matters of all 
kinds”. Bill’s not interested in 
that. 

The funny-paper (Bill calls 
it that, rather than the Comic 
Section, as you would) was 
made a feature of the Sunday 
paper because several millions 
of Bills friends liked it. The 
comic-strip artists that do the 
strips in your daily paper are 
getting rich, and retiring, be- 
cause of the demand for their 
work created by Bill’s sense of 
humor, and his love of a joke. 
I'd remember that (tittle fact 
when I was writing these ads; 
not that I’d make them merely 
funny, or fill them with jokes, 
but when there was a chance 
for a little quiet humor, I'd de- 
velop it, rather than choke it 
to death. And Bill would 
chuckle to himself and_ think 
“That a good one, all right”, 
and it would make him feel 
kind of friendly towards me 
and towards my message. 

I’d_ not about the 
length of my ads 
deal so much in cold, crisp 
facts, and little, hard figures, 
that you think ads ought to be 
clipped to essentials. I don’t. 

If I had to fill my space full 
of eight-point, in order to say 
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what I wanted to in the way 
] wanted to say it, I’d do it, 
and then I’d make it so inter- 
esting that folks would wade 
through the eight-point to read 
it—and that ean be done, I may 
add. 

I’'d—but why go on? You fel- 
lows are just smiling to your- 
self and thinking “Beautiful 
ideas, but not practical, not 
practical”, and tomorrow you'll 
proudly insert a neat little ad 
on “Courtesy and Service Para- 
mount” with the calm assurance 
of having done a good bit of 
ulvertising, and forget all I’ve 
said 

Do you know, if my ideas 
hadn’t proved themselves over 
and over again to be correct, 
I'd almost believe you were 


right 
& 
How Banks Are 
Advertising 


Tue otp National Bank Union 
Trust Company of Spokane has 
issued a booklet under the title 
“To the Officers and Employ- 
ees”, and descriptive of the 
hank’s new safe deposit depart- 
ment. The booklet was origin- 
ally compiled for the benefit of, 
and distributed among, members 
of the bank’s staff, so that they 
would be thoroughly informed 
about this new department, and 
would be in a position to an- 
swer all questions with regard 
to it. In the belief that the 
information contained in the 
booklet would be of interest to 
prospective customers of the 
department, the booklet was 
sent out to them under its orig- 
inal title with the thought that 
additional interest might be 
aroused in this manner. Each 
boo!let sent out is accompanied 
by the following letter: 


V are pleased to enclose a 
bo« t of questions and answers 
ree ing our new safe deposit 


now under construction, 

is to he opened for business 

ember. 

information in it consists 
that we deem important 
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There is a story told of the general with a wooden 


The General 
’ With the 


Wooden 


leg who after having his horse shot from under- 
neath, was captured by the enemy because he ‘could 
not run—nothing to fall back on 


It is just like the story of a man or woman who 
started out with a good credit rating and then, by 
continually failing to pay their bills which they had 
just contracted, stigmatized their name in the eyes 
of their merchant until finally they had no credit 
and had nothing to fall back on. 


The Minneapolis Retail Credit Association 1s or- 
ganized for the purpose of keeping check on how you 


pay your bills. 


When you ask for credit your mer- 


chant knows in a few minutes whether vou are a 


good risk or not. Learn to pay your bills promptly. 








compiled 


have already 





public should 
garding this new service. 
principally 


people with the 
Safe Deposit Service that 


reservations 


deposit boxes that have 
far, and with 
view are making 
distribution of the 
the mails to prospective 
customers of the city. 


advance of the 
vault. Just as the “First 
One Thousand is the 
money, we believe 
we can pass this mark it 
clear sailing to fill our 


required number, 600 
been secured by Mr. 





increase the 
for safe 
been re- 
this ob- 


This advertisement run by the Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis 
deals with a subject that bank advertising might more often discuss to advan- 
tage, namely the value of a good credit standing. 


have re- Ellard in the _ lobby 


It nas which we have been 


to as- With your help in distributing 
sist you in answering inquiries and copies among your friends and 
a position to better ac- telling them of this service, 
superior can easily accomplish 
is of- jective. Additional copies may be 
the Old National ana secured from the _ publicity 
Union Trust. 

anxious to 


partment. 


quite a ™ - 
booklet “WiTH INTEREST’, a 


Hardest” in cently made its debut in the 
that if field of bank house organs. This 


will be 


vault to publication is edited 
touch that is both original and 
human, and contains some in- 





Yours very truly, 
W. J. KOMMERS, 


little bi-monthly publication of 
to rent at least 1000 the Vermont National 
opening Brattleboro, Vermont, has re- 
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costs American business $11,500,000 
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Every day's delay in turnover : 
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This group of advertisements sets forth the value to the business man of this bank’s special bill-of-lading 
department through giving concrete examples, interestingly presented, of how the 
department has served individual business interests. 


teresting matter presented in 
very readable fashion. 


“Wise spENDING”, a folder sent 
out by the Third National 
Bank, Scranton, Pa., contains 
some good thrift copy, reading 
as follows: 


Nearly every day you’ save 
money. But how much of it do 
you save and keep? 

You buy something for six dol- 
lars that just suits you. You ex- 
pected to pay ten dollars for it. 
But you shopped around. You 
put some time and thought into 
the thing. You spent your money 
wisely, and you are four dollars 
ahead. 

But wait a minute. Are you 
really four dollars ahead, or not? 
Do you keep that four dollars that 
you were so pleased at saving? 
Or do you simply “rob Peter to 
pay Paul’’ by spending it on 
something else? Something that 
you bought thoughtlessly, just be- 
cause the money is there? 

Next time you make a wise pur- 
chase and save a dollar or so— 
think of your savings account. 

Here is this strong and friendly 
bank, ready to serve you every 
business day. 

It doesn't take long to make a 

savings deposit. It doesn't take 
long to build up a savings account 
—if you spend wisely and deposit 
what you save. 
“THE CHELSEA PRIMER”, a book- 
let published by the Chelsea 
Savings Bank, Norwich, Conn., 
gives much useful savings bank 
information in the form of ques- 
and answers calculated to be of 
practical interest to the bank 
depositor. The booklet gives 
concise answers to such ques- 
tions as: 


What is a savings bank? 

How can a savings bank invest 
its money? 

Is a bank book necessary when 
a deposit is made? 

How are withdrawals made? 


What is the procedure in the 
case of a lost bank book? 

How is the depositor protected 
against payment being made to 
the wrong party, either through 
error or forgery? 

Questions and answers in the 
latter part of the booklet cen- 
ter on the Chelsea Savings Bank 
in particular, and the services 
afforded depositors by various 
departments of the bank 


THE GENESEE County Savings 
Bank, Flint, Mich., has issued 
an interesting and well illus- 
trated booklet in commemora- 
tion of its fiftieth anniversary. 
The booklet contains a history 
of the bank’s founding, its de- 
velopment and the expansion of 
its interests, and a record of 
the men who have been, as well 
as those who are at present, 
associated with its interests and 
active in the conduct of its 
affairs. 


Tue conn Exchange Bank, New 
York, has published and dis- 
tributed in booklet form the 
Constitution of the United 
States with the following in- 
troductory explanation of the 
bank’s purpose in sending the 
booklet out: 


The Constitution of the United 
States is one of the greatest and 
most important instruments ever 
written, and sets forth the great 
principles of American govern- 
ment. It is the supreme law of 
the land as to the matters which 
it embraces. 

A more intimate acquaintance 
with the Constitution would un- 
doubtedly be of benefit to us all, 
and believing that you will be 
particularly interested in it at the 


present time, we take pleasure in 
sending you this copy with our 
compliments. 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK. 
The Corn Exchange Bank has 
also distributed a booklet “Bet- 
ter Banking Under the Federal 
Reserve System”, an _ outline 
of the organization, function, 
powers and advantages of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Tue otp National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, issues a bi- 
weekly bulletin on current in- 
vestment and financial condi- 
tions. The bulletin contains in- 
teresting and informative com- 
ment on the more important 
phases of economic and finan- 
cial affairs both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 


THE commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, has published a 
booklet, “An Analysis of the 
Business Methods of Cattle 
Loan Banks and Companies”, 
by Victor A. Newman. This 
booklet has been favorably 
commented on by authorities 
throughout the country as be- 
ing a very thorough and help- 
ful treatment of the subject. 


“Two rrienps and Their Sup- 
porting Investments”, by Ellis 
Parker Butler, author of “Pigs 
is Pigs”, and with illustrations 
by the well-known cartoonist 
Tony Sarg, has been published 
by James H. Oliphant and 
Company, New York. It is an 
extremely entertaining booklet, 
and one well worth reading. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Albany, N. Y., Albany City Svgs. Institution, 
F. H. Williams, treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., W. C. 
Rogers, secy.- -treas. 

Asheville, N. C., Hackney & Moale Co., P. E. 


Morrow. 
Atlantic, Iowa, Iowa State Bank, H. M. Butz- 
off, asst. cash. 


Baltimore, Md., og tt ~_ of ce W. B. 
Thurston, Tr., for. dep 

Battle Creek, Mich. *Oia National Bank, E. R. 
Obern, asst. cash. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

——_, eas. oh Shawmut Bank, A. L. 


Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to Pres. 

— Tex., “ist Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 


sy N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
V. A. Lersner, comp. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
terials, 27 Place de Louvain. 

—_. aa Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


Buffalo” SN. : pene ae Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. puh. mg 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. , 

Cambridge, ‘Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., : 


‘ost, 
Cedar’ Rapia, Iowa, Cedar ee Svgs. Bank, 
Auracher, adv. mg 
caabaninaen Pa., Chambersburg Te. Co F. 
A. Zimmerman. 
Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 
. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. 
Co., E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Uoldam, adv. mer. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Ist. Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. H. 
McDowell. 
aaa nS Nat’l Bank, E. C. 


urton, V. P. 
Chicago, Tll., American Press League, 11 8. 
La Salle St., T. J. Sullivan, pres. 
Chicago, Ill., R. E. Bauder, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, Critchfield and Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mer. 
Chicago, "—., Englewood State Bank, 63rd St. 
Ya e Ave., E. aty, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Chicago, ti. Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. L. 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 
Chicago, Ill, Merchants Loan & Tr. Co., C. A. 
ode, adv. mgr. 
Chicago, Ill., Nat'l City Bank. 
Coleg, Ill., Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
G. Heuchling, Vv. 
cane Tll., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. 
Jarl, asst. cash. 
Chicago, Ba Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 


adv. 
Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Saas Svgs. & Tr. 
Co., R. Izant, adv. mg 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland eTrust Co., C. K. 
Matson, pub. mer. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 
Newton, mer. new bus. dept. 

leveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

“leveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mer. 

linton, Iowa, Gity Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 

‘orsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 

‘anielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treas. 

fayton, Ohio, Nat'l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

enver, Colo.. Denver Nat'l Bank, G. T. Wells. 
asst. cash. 


Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 

— Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 

bus. "ext. dept. 
Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat’) 
nk, H. Jones, asst. cash. 

Elmira. N. -* 2nd Nat’! Bank, H. E. Mallory, 
adv. mgr. 

Emporium, Pa., lst Nat’l Bank, C. R. Zimmer. 

Evansville, Ind., City Nat'l Bank, J. C. Mac- 
Corkle, pub. =e; 

Evansville, Ind., da State Nat'l Bank, A. F. 
ader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Geenmnevetat & Svgs. Bank, 
. E. Potter, asst. cash 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. 
Smith, mgr. special serv. dept. 

Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. Merrill. 

Greenville, Pa., Farmers & Merchants Tr. Co., 

M. Simons, asst. treas. 

Greenville, 8. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, 8S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L 
Williams, Vv. 

Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’! Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Ist Nat'l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat'l Bank, J. M. 


uincy, asst. cash. 
——— Fla., Barnett Nat'l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell. 


Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. 

Joliet, 111, Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Banks, F. M. 
taker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, Vv. P. 

Lansing, Mich., Capital Nat’l Bank, H. D. Ben- 
nett, asst. “cash. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Ist Nat’l Bank & Tr. & Svgs. 
Ban R. M. MacNennon, adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 1st Nat'l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Ranco Hispano Suizo, Para Em-, 
peoee Electricas, Plaza Canalejas 3, E. C. 

rt. 


Madison, S. D. Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, T. A. 
Wadden, V. P. 

Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mer. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, bus. serv. dept. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace 

Minneapolis, Minn., ‘Midiana Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, mgr. pub. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Broc kman, pub. mer. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mer. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’! Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monterey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano y hijos. Apartado No. 
Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 Bt. 

James 8t., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 
Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 
New — La., Canal-Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Caplan, adv. dept. 
New Orle ans, La., ee Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P. W. E. Brown, adv. mer. 
Newport News, Va., Ist ‘Nat’! Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

N. Y. C., American Express Co., 8. D. Male1im, 
gen. mgr. adv. dept. 

we. ¥ a American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 
cash. 
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Y. C., The Bankers Magazine 

¥. C., ~ of America, 44 Wall St., W. 
Woolford 

% G. Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, Vv. P. 

a - Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 


y. roi Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 

7. Be Pratt. 

Y. &., The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., L H. 

Meehan, asst. secy. 

Y. C., Hoggson Bros., 485 5th Ave, E. L. 

Wight, pub. mgr. 

Y. C., Internat’! Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 

asst. cash. 

Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, F. W. 

Gehle, mgr. adv. dept. 

Y. C., Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. S. Van Leer. 

Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 261 B'way, W. D. 

McLean, V. P. 

Y. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 

Y. C., North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 

secy. 

Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 

pub. mgr. 

Yr. C., S&S W. Strauss & Co., 5th Ave. at 46th 

St., H. B. Mathews, adv. mer. 

Y. C., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 

A. G. Sclater. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat'l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
adv. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
C. Brown, asst. secy 

Norfolk, Va., Virginia Nat'l Bank, R. J. Al- 
friend, Jr., asst. cash. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire County Trust 
Co., G. I. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
I.. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
146. 


eee e 
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Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat'l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach. 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat'l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut St. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bank, E. 


Delily. 

Pine Blatt, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Basset tt. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 


R. W. Etter. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’! Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
rown, asst. secy. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’l Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 


reth. 
Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., adv. mgr. 
Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 
Ridgewood, N. J., 1st Nat'l Bank, L. F. Spen- 


cer, V. P. 
moe, a Wis. lst Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, 


Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. dept. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 

San Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
R. P. Anderson, asst. mgr. bus. dev. dept. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 


G. Peede. 
San Francisco, Cal., _ Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 
W. F. Morrish, xg 


San Francisco, Cal., ‘Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., American Nat'l Bank, J. G. 
Morrow, V. P. & cash. 


Scranton, Pa., Anthracite Tr. Co., L. A. Hag- 
gerty, asst. treas. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, T. A. Hopps. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Rave 

Shelbyville, til, 22 Eberspacher, asst. cash. 

Sioux Falls, 8. 'D., Sioux Falls Nat'l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown, N. Y., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown, 
. A. Overton, "cash. 

South Bend, Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


Vv. P. 

Spokane, Wash., Old Nat’l Bank, A. F. Brun- 
kow, pub. Mac. 

Spokane, Wasn., union Tr. Co. W. J. Kom- 
mers, pres. 

St. —. _ lst Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
adv. 

St. Louis, Mo. gee Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mg 

St. Louis, — Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P. Judd, 
pub. mg 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, adv. dir. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Aktiebolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, P. G. Norberg. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Cc. B. Keller, Jr., cash. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat'l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co. L. A. 
Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’! Svgs. om. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, new bus. dep 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian: Bank of Commerce, 

é Biggar, head office. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, 8S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank of Valdosta, A. 
F. Winn, Jr., pres. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat'l Bk., E. W. Johnson. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat'l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 
& H Sts., W. S. Lyons. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 

H. Thomson, pub. mer. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat’l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., Ist Nat’l] Bank, L. M. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

bees ey Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 

all 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat’! Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Cc. E. Taylor, "Ir., pres. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 
Winston-Salem N. C., Buck & Glenn, Inc., C. L 
Glenn, secy. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., oon Bank & Tr. 
Co., P. Garner, pub. mg 

Youngstown, — 1st Natl. "Bank, J. N. Hig- 
ley, pub. mg 

Yuma, Ariz., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-megr. 


© 
New Names 


Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, P. 
L.. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill, Chicago Morris Plan Bank, 8. B 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Helping Philadelphia Buy Its ‘‘Flivvers’’ 
The Franklin Trust Company Plays an Important Part in 
Financing New Owners 


EARLY 5000 Philadelphians 
N are doing their Ford financing 


on capital furnished by the 
Franklin Trust. Company. They are 
the people you see at the window 
marked “FORD DEPARTMENT”. 
Carrying out the trade acceptance idea, 
this institution is not only giving ma- 
terial aid to owners, but also helps 
sales for the dealers as well. Here’s 
how the plan works out: 


Mr. Phil A. Delphian has need for 
a car—something good, but inexpen- 
sive. A “flivver’’ would answer very 
nicely. But Henry’s price tag reads 
$595, whereas Delphian has but $150. 
How can the difference be handled? 
Maybe the Ford dealer will trust him? 
This can be arranged, but the Detroit 
office, from whence all ‘“Lizzies” flow. 
is strong for cash in full right shortly 
after shipment. This means that the 
dealer would have to turn down part- 
payment orders, or go borrow the cash. 
This latter alternative would keep the 
dealer’s assets in a semi-frozen state. 


THE FRANKLIN CREDIT BRIDGE 


To save the situation the Franklin 
Trust Company has devised what might 
be called a credit bridge between user 
and dealer. Under this safe and equit- 
able plan, Mr. Delphian secures deliv- 
ery of his car with a cash down pay- 
ment of 25 per cent. or more. The 
balance is covered by his note bearing 
the usual 6 per cent. interest. This the 
dealer turns over to us, getting cash 

or a credit to his account) in return. 
This note by the way, is paid off in 
twelve installments—one each month. 

Along with the note, certain agree- 
ments are signed whereby title to Mr. 
Delphian’s car is vested in this com- 
pany until such time as the note has 
been fully satisfied. Our interests in 
the machine are safeguarded by insur- 
ance against fire, theft and so forth, 
paid by the owner. An additional se- 
curity to the bank is provided in a 
clause whereby the dealer agrees to take 


up the obligation should the car-buyer 
fail to meet his payments. Let it be 
said, though, that because of Philadel- 
phia thrift, dealers are seldom called 
upon to do this. 


A REAL BUSINESS BUILDER 

By this plan the dealer makes a cash 
sale, yet the purchaser has all the ad- 
vantages of time payment. Further- 
more, the credit arrangements are con- 
ducted on a fair and square basis by 
responsible parties. We might say, too, 
in passing, that Ford owners and deal- 
ers alike appreciate this fact. For 
there have been times, and not very far 
in the past either, when finance and 
credit companies were charging all the 
traffic would bear. 

In passing by the Ford department 
window one thinks of it as_ part 
of a great enterprise—a _ channel 
through which flows a stream that con- 
tributes to one of the country’s greatest 
industries. Extending from this win- 
dow to the dealer and connecting him 
with the purchaser is a credit bridge 
that greatly facilitates car distribution. 
To give an idea of the volume of busi- 
ness transacted by this department, 
there are over 60,000 separate notes 
handled in a year. Between $5000 and 
$6000 in cash payments are handled by 
this department daily, and at present 
more than half of all the authorized 
Ford dealers in Philadelphia are now 
making use of our facilities exclusively. 

The Franklin Trust Company was a 
pioneer in establishing this branch of 
service, just as it was the first institu- 
tion to give Philadelphia day-and-night 
facilities. During that time the pur- 
chase of some 15,000 cars was financed, 
their owners enjoying the pleasures of 
motoring while paying for the privilege 
under a plan that is easy on the purse. 
From a purely commercial viewpoint 
this service is not overly profitable. Yet 
the bank is happy in the thought that 
it rendered a service that is enriching 
it in public good will—From “Frank- 
lin’s Echo”. 
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Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


HE building of the Lynchburg National Bank ot 

Lynchburg, Va., is considered one of the finest 
individual bank buildings in the country. It is a splen- 
did example of complete, up-to-date banking quarters 
with every facility provided for the comfort and service 
of customers. It was designed by 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Madison Avenue office of the United States Mortgage & Trust Company, New York 


New Madison Avenue Office of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company 


HE building housing the new up- 

town office of the United States 

Mortgage & Trust Company is 
considered one of the finest and most 
modern banking structures in the coun- 
try. It was designed by Henry Otis 
Chapman, architect, and much of the 
work of supervising the construction 
was in charge of Henry L. Servoss, 
vice-president of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company. The 
cornerstone of the building was laid 
early last January. The branch is in 
charge of John A. Hopper, 
president. 

This Madison Avenue Building won 
the first prize offered by the Fifth Ave- 
nue Association of New York for the 
best building erected in the Fifth avenue 
section in 1922. Formal presentation 
f the prize, a beautiful gold medal, 
was made at the Association’s annual 
linner, November 14, at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf by Will H. Hays, toastmaster, to 


vice- 


Vice-president Henry L. Servoss, rep- 
resenting the ‘Trust company. 

As a complete banking unit the new 
building contains practically everything 
needed in the way of comfort, con- 
venience and safety. To meet the needs 
of women clients of the trust company, 
the new branch is equipped with a spe- 
cial ladies’ department in charge of 
Mrs. William Laimbeer, assistant secre- 
tary of the company. This department 
is provided with a special section of the 
main banking floor, which contains a 
rest room, retiring room, in fact, a whole 
suite, done in the most attractive man- 
ner. One striking feature of the 
decorations of this department is the 
Adam mantel forming the center around 
which the ladies’ room is furnished. 
This mantel came from an old house in 
St. James street, near the Palace, in 
London. 

The officers’ desks are located at the 
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MANTEL IN THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


This Adan mantel! came from an old house in St. James Street, near the Palace, in London 
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southern end of the main banking room, 
looking out upon Seventy-fourth street. 
The rest of this floor is given over to 
the tellers’ cages which are all finished 
in solid bronze. On the mezzanine floor 
are the accommodations for the girl em- 
ployees. 

The second floor is divided into sev- 
eral parts, one of which contains the 
kitchen and lunch room to be used by 
the employees. The main working space 
for bookkeeping is located on the second 
floor and is extremely well lighted and 
ventilated. It is connected with other 
parts of the building with telephone, tel- 
eautograph, and pneumatic tube system. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Sharing the handsome new Madison 
avenue quarters of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York, with which it is affiliated, the 
United States Safe Deposit Company 
offers to the public the facilities of one 
of the finest safe deposit plants in the 
country. Removal from the old office 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NY. 
JOHN W. PLATTEN 
President United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 





Quarters of the officers in charge 
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This view of the interior is taken from the officers’ quarters, the stairway to the basement is this 
side of the building entrance and the ladies’ department is in the farthest corner 
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This view is looking toward the officers’ quarters, and shows off well the perfectly proportioned 
windows which flood the room with daylight 
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at Seventy-fifth street and Madison ave- 
nue took place on September 18. 

Modern devices have been installed 
throughout. The United States Safe 
Deposit Company’s vaults, which were 
installed by the York Safe & Lock Co., 
occupy a part of the basement and em- 
body all of the latest features such as 
combination emergency door and forced 
air ventilation in the main vault. 

The safe deposit and security vault is 
seventeen feet wide by twenty-four feet 
deep on the inside with a height of nine 
feet. The laminated type of construction 
is used, the lining being two and one- 
half inches thick built up of open 
hearth and five-ply steel and a layer of 
torch-resisting metal. This vault has a 
main entrance with a solid door fifteen 
inches thick, this door being built up of 
open hearth steel, five-ply steel and a 
plate of special non-burnable metal. The 
open hearth steel is used for the purpose 
of resisting explosives or mechanical 
forces. The five-ply steel is to resist 
drills and cutting tools, and this par- 
ticular non-burnable metal successfully 
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© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 
HENRY L. SERVOSS 
Vice-president United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 


Stairway to the basement 
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ENTRANCE TO THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


This door, fifteen inches thick, is equipped with heavy bolt work controlled by two combination 
locks, each capable of 100,000,000 changes of combination. The vault was installed 
by the York Safe & Lock Co. 
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resists the action of the oxy-acetylene 
cutting burner. 

The door is equipped with heavy bolt 
work, controlled by two combination 
locks, each capable of 100,000,000 
changes of combination. The bolt work 
is further checked by a three-movement 
time lock of the latest design. This 
timelock prevents access to the vault 
during the time the vault is locked even 
against the persons who control the com- 
bination locks. The door is supported 
on a heavy cast steel crane hinge and 
has powerful pressure mechanism for 
seating it in the jambs. The joints are 
carefully fitted, metal to metal so that 
they are absolutely proof against the 
introduction of liquid explosives. The 
entrance is protected during the day by 
a steel grille day gate. 

At the left hand side of the vault an 
emergency entrance is provided to per- 
mit access in case of an accidental lock- 
out of the main entrance. This emer- 
gency entrance also serves for the in- 
troduction of fresh air from an air 
chamber surrounding the space immedi- 
ately outside of this door. The emer- 
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© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD, NY. 


JOHN A. HOPPER 
Vice-pi esident in charge of Madison Avenue branch 














The special ladies’ department is in charge of Mrs. William Laimbeer, assistant secretary 
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ith 


One of the rooms in the ladies’ suite 


gency door is of the same thickness as 
the main entrance, hung on crane hinge 
and controlled by double combination 
locks and timelock as in the case of the 
main entrance. ‘This entrance is also 
equipped with a day gate for use during 
open hours. 

The vault is surrounded with concrete 
walls twenty-four inches thick rein- 
forced with steel beams and rods. These 
beams and rods forming a cage were 
first placed in position and the concrete 


poured around them forming a mono- 
lithic fireproof structure encasing the 
steel lining. 

The storage vault is large, well 
lighted and equipped with steel shelving 
to receive the trunks, boxes and other 
large packages requiring bulk storage. 
The entrance to this vault is protected 
by a handsome steel vault door with 
heavy bolt work and has folding inner 
doors and a day gate for protection dur- 
ing the open hours. 


Wy 
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Banking room of the State & City Bank and Trust Company of Richmond, Va. 


Increasing the Usefulness of the Bank 
By James Taylor Robertson 


USINESS development is meas- 
ured by the strength of banking 
service; and in order to be of 
greater usefulness in the development 
of its city, its state and the South, the 
State & City Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va., has so added to its 
trcilities that it now offers a complete 
‘nancial service covering every depart- 
nt of banking, trusts, investments, 
rtgage loans, collections and foreign 
-hange. 


A part of this service extension has 
been made possible by a recent merger 
by virtue of which the National State 
& City Bank and the Old Dominion 
Trust Company became one institution 
—an institution with a new name, but 
carrying forward the same ideals, the 
same sound policies and constructive 
purposes which marked the progress of 
the Nationa] State & City Bank and that 
of the Old Dominion Trust Company 
through all their years of existence 
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WILLIAM S. RYLAND 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


RICHARD E. CUNNINGHAM 


VICE-PRESIOENT 


\ ‘ 


JESSE F. woop B. FRANK DEW 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 





WALTER S. ROBERTSON 


VICE-PRES!OENT 


HARRY H. AUGUSTINE 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE & CITY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Back of the State & City Bank and 
Trust Company is a history extending 
more than half a century; and it runs 
parallel with the story of the upbuild- 
ing of Richmond and Virginia and the 
South. Its sources were in those distant 
years immediately following the Civil 
War when the South was fighting its 
way through the Reconstruction period ; 
but its heritage is one of successful ex- 
perience and high achievement. 


VIRGINIA’S BANK NOTES 


Before the Civil War, Virginia’s 
banking system had developed rapidly. 
It was considered one of the best in the 
country, and in 1860 Virginia’s bank 
notes—State banks being then barks of 
issue—were at a very small discount in 
New York. But during the war all the 
Virginia banks invested their assets in 
Confederate securities, and wheu the 
Confederacy fell the banks went out of 
A great part of Richmond 
had been burned. Looking from its 
ruins the city faced the future bravely, 
but without a single financial institution 
to assist in rebuilding its destroyed busi- 
ness enterprises. 

In 1870 several men of hardy courage 
and far-seeing vision organized what 
was known as The State Bank of Vir- 
ginia. It was established in a corner 
of a downtown dry-goods store. The 
following year another group realizing 
the need of facilities which one bank 
alone could not then give, formed the 
City Bank of Richmond. Forty years 
later—in 1910—these two institutions 
of kindred history and ideals united to 
form the National State & City Bank. 


existence. 


GREATER BANK NEEDED 


This banking house prospered re- 
markably. It soon was one of the 
strongest commercial institutions in the 
South. Nevertheless, there was still 
need of a greater bank—one that could 
offer a more complete service and more 
extended facilities to meet the growing 
demands of business development. Con- 
sequently, on July 1. 1922, another for- 
vard step was taken, the National 
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JULIEN H. HILL 
President State & City Bank and Trust Company 


State & City Bank merging with the 
Old Dominion Trust Company—‘“the 
strongest trust company in the South 
Atlantic States,’—the merged institu- 
tions becoming the State & City Bank 
and Trust Company with a capital and 
surplus of $2,400,000 and with present 
resources exceeding $21,000,000. 

While adhering to that policy of 
constructive conservatism developed 
through its more than half a century of 
successful banking experience, the State 
& City Bank and Trust Company has 
perfected an organization offering com- 
plete facilities in every department. 
This means that a customer, no matter 
how varied or complex his needs, can 
transact every detail of his financial 
business at one institution, and the 
transactions will be with the same staff 
of officers—each an expert in his par- 
ticular field, but all available for con- 
ference or counsel on business problems. 
For the further convenience of _ its 
friends the bank maintains two branches 
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—one on West Broad street; the other 
on the Northside, both branches being 
in populous centers and both offering a 
complete service. 


ITS DISTINCTIVE PERSONALITY 


One of the great factors in the de- 
velopment of business of the bank has 
been the distinctive personality of the 
institution as reflected in its service. 
The bank is widely known for its sin- 
cere spirit of hospitality; for the per- 
sonal interest it takes in the welfare of 
its customers. 

From Richmond the operations of the 
State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany radiate through the South, and, 
in other directions, reach the financial 
markets of the North and East Its 
transit department maintains direct con- 
nections with every banking point in 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 


lina and South Carolina. Its mortgag: 
loan representatives cover not only the 
Virginias and the Carolinas but Georgia 
as well, and its bond department is in 
daily touch with the principal markets 
for investment securities. 

But the strength of this bank with its 
manifold facilities is something more 
than the possession of the institution 
alone—its development represents more 
than the wisdom of the men who have 
guided its destinies. Its strength is in- 
dicative of the sound business integrity 
of Richmond, the State of Virginia and 
the South, and its development from a 
struggling, but virile institution of 1870, 
operating in a corner of a dry-goods 
store, to its present position of financial 
leadership is evidence of the sane vision 
and constructive energy of the business 
men of the South—ever building for a 
greater future. 


au 


Origin of the ‘*‘Dollar”’ 


T was in 1792, just 127 years ago, 

that the Congress of the United 
States authorized the establishment of 
a mint in Philadelphia. With the 
founding of this institution the almighty 
dollar began to come into its own. The 
Spanish dollar had been common in 
America for years, and when Gouverneur 
Morris attempted to harmonize all the 
moneys of the States he took the dollar 
as a standard. Some sample dollars 
were exhibited in Congress. The plans 
of Morris were later amended by Je. 
ferson, who proposed to strike four 
coins upon the basis of the Spanish 
milled dollar—a gold piece of the value 
of ten dollars, a dollar in silver, a tenth 
of a dollar in silver, and a hundredth of 
a dollar in copper. 

While America borrowed the dollar 
from Spain, its origin was really Ger- 
man, the word “dollar” being the Eng- 
lish form of the German “thaler”’. It 


was just four centuries ago—in 1519— 
that Count Schlick of Bohemia began 
to issue silver coins weighing an ounce 
each. These were minted at Joachim- 
stahl, in Bohemia, and thus became 
known as Joachimsthaler, later short- 
ened to thalers. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, through trade with the Dutch, 
these coins became common in England, 
where they were known as “dalers” or 
“dollars”. Shakespeare mentions “dol- 
lars” in the second scene of the first 
act of “Macbeth”. 

The dollar is now the standard value 
not only in the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland, but in British Hon- 
duras, the Straits Settlements, Liberia, 
the Dominican Republic and Colombia. 
The paper dollars of Colombia, how- 
ever, are worth less than a cent each 
in gold, while the dollar of the Straits 
Settlements is worth about 57 cents.— 
New York Evening World. 
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Frost National Bank, San Antonio, Texas 


Frost National Bank, San Antonio, Texas 


HERE cowboys and ranchers 

W gathered years ago in San 

Antonio after covering miles of 
dusty cattle ranges to buy their sup- 
plies, drink their liquor and eat their 
chili and beans has now been erected 
the fine new home of. the Frost Na- 
tional Bank. The building of granite 
and limestone is twelve stories high, the 
main floor, two mezzanines and _ base- 
ment of which are used by the bank, 
and ten stories rented as offices. 

The latest word in architectural de- 
sign has been followed throughout. #hé 
electrical fixtures, featured with a de- 
sign copied from the $5 gold piece and 
the buffalo nickel, and desk equipment, 
bronze doors, etc., were made by Tif- 
fany, New York. Decorations through- 
out are of Georgian design and the 
color scheme is carried out in the fix- 
tures, equipment and tintings as well 
as draperies. 


6 


Two huge bronze doors lead into the 
bank lobby on entering which an im- 
pressive Italian Tavernelle-Clair marble 
stairway attracts the eye. Running en- 
tirely around the room is a stone arcade 
or system of arches, supporting the 
mezzanine; this in turn being capped 
by a stone balustrade at the upper floor 
level. 

The officers’ quarters are at the right 
and left of the banking entrance and 
twenty-nine tellers’ cages are arranged 
in a horseshoe design in the lobby. The 
unit system is used at the tellers’ win- 
dows, which permits each teller to pay 
and receive at the same window. Next 
to the officers’ quarters are located three 
conference rooms for the convenience of 
the bank officials. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


At the rear of the banking room are 
located the fund and record vaults for 
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The beautiful interior showing the banking floor and mezzanine, officers’ quarters being at the right 
and left of the picture 


In 
room 
depo: 
hie 


The directors’ room is in keeping with the general design, the wainscot and fixtures being of black walnut 
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Entrance to the fund vault on the main floor 
This vault is one of the seven installed by the York Safe and Lock Company 


the main floor. They are fitted with 
polished steel plate on the face and with 
massive, steel burglar-proof doors. The 
door to the cash vault is circular in 
form, six and a half feet in diameter, 
one foot thick exclusive of mechanism, 
and weighs approximately twenty tons. 
The door to the record vault is square, 
but conforms in construction and finish 
to the fund vault door, adjoining it. 
The interior is fitted, there being steel 
currency and silver safes of special de- 
sign and construction. Here are also 
placed various files and drawers under 
lock, for the safe keeping of negotiable 
papers, escrow matters, etc. The record 
vault is filled with metal files, drawers 
and cabinets for the reception of all 
current books and records. Both vaults 
are constructed of reinforced concrete 
and steel, and are further guarded by an 
efficient burglar alarm. 

In the center of the main banking 
room are the stairs leading to the safe 
deposit, trust and savings departments 
which are located in the basement. 


Passing down, the safe deposit vault is 
directly in front of the stairs, behind a 
steel and bronze grill. The vault is 
lined inside and out with polished steel. 
The door is circular, of the same de- 
sign as the cash vault door on the main 
floor. Adjoining the safe deposit vault 
and under the supervision of its cus- 
todian are the coupon booths, committee 
rooms and telephone booths for the con- 
venience of patrons. A trunk vault is 
also provided. 

The bank has seven vaults, all 
of which were built and installed by 
the York Safe and Lock Company of 
York, Pa. 

To the right of the stairs is the trust 
and savings department, and private of- 
fices for the executives. 


WORKING SPACE ON MEZZANINE 


There are two stairways leading from 
the main banking room to the mez- 
zanine. At regular intervals around the 
mezzanine railings are large, bronze 
pedestal lamps, which focus the light 
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against the main lobby ceiling and re- 
flect a soft, direct light to the floor 
below. On this mezzanine are located 
the auxiliary work space for the bank, 
the directors’ room, locker room and 
rest rooms for the convenience of the 
employees. The decorations in the di- 
rectors’ room are in keeping with the 
general design, both wainscot and fur- 
niture being of black walnut. 

Over the rear portion of this floor 
is a second mezzanine, containing the 
kitchen and lunch room for the em- 
ployees. 


GROWTH SINCE ORGANIZATION 


The bank was first opened as a pri- 
vate bank in 1875; from about 1880 
until 1889 it was operated as a partner- 
ship; and in 1899 entered the National 


system, with a capital of $250,000. 
June 30 of that year its total resources 
were $1,276,649.28 and deposits, $965.- 
761.10. By 1910 the capital had been 
doubled, the total resources were over 
$4,000,000 and the deposits had grown 
to $2,972,527.69. 

Today its capital has again been 
doubled being $1,000,000, its deposits 
have grown to $6,709,770.01, and total 
resources are far over $9,000,000. 

The officers of the bank are: T. C. 
Frost, president; J. H. Frost, John 
Frost, vice-presidents; Ned MeIlhenny, 
cashier; G. J. Pancoast, Frank V. Pan- 
coast, L. L. Lentz, assistant cashiers. 

The directors are: T. C. Frost, J. H. 
Frost, John Frost, Ned MclIlhenny, H. 
L. Kokernot, J. E. Jarratt. Charles 
Schreiner, Jr. 


au 


‘Testing Travellers’ 


Checks in Europe* 


By Witiiam Ganson Rose 


THIRTEEN-THOUSAND _ mile 

journey through Europe and the 
Near East has convinced me that the 
travelers’ check affords the safest and 
most convenient form of carrying 
money. I fortified myself with a fat 
package of American Bankers Associa- 
tion checks at the Central National 
Bank Savings & Trust Company last 
April, and directly or indirectly, 1 
turned them into the currencies of 
fifteen different countries, thus saving 
time and effort all along the line of 
march. 

There are many interesting facts con- 
cerning the money and banking of for- 
eign countries since the war. In the 
Balkan states and throughout central 
Europe, instead of obtaining money 
from a bank, you generally go to a 
money exchange station and bargain for 
the currency that you buy. 

“How many crowns for an American 
dollar today?” you ask the proprietor 
of the exchange stand. which is usually 
located in a small store room. 


“Twenty thousand,” he may reply. 

You become indignant and deniand 
twenty-three thousand. 

He appears vexed and offers twenty- 
one thousand and after more or less 
dickering you probably come to an 
agreement on twenty-two thousand. 

Excepting in France, Italy and Tur- 
key you see practically no coins on the 
continent of Europe or in the Near 
East. The currency is paper money, 
and it is generally printed upon a paper 
that is poor in comparison with that 
used for our American money. 

In Germany there was a printers’ 
strike when I was there and the print- 
ing of money was suspended. I had to 
take twenty-mark bills in exchange for 
my travelers’ checks. These bills are 
put up in packages of fifty and when I 
was in Berlin this bulky package was 
worth only about two dollars. In order 
to go shopping I had to carry a bundle 
of money under my arm. 





*From “THE WINDOW”. Central National 
Bank Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland 
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New Home of the Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle National Bank in New Home 


HE formal opening of the new 
home of the Seattle National Bank 
took place recently. The visitors 

who inspected the new building, with 
its many conveniences and distinctive 
equipment, included leading bankers 
from Portland, Tacoma, Spokane and 
other neighboring cities. The life of 
the Seattle National Bank has been 
very closely connected with the business 
life of Seattle. It is a consolidation of 
three banks each of which played an 
important part in the financial growth 
of Seattle. The original Seattle Na- 
tional Bank was organized in 1890 by 
Kh. W. Andrews and in 1903 this was 
consolidated with the Boston National 
liank which had been organized in 1890 
by Herman Chapin. In 1910 the Puget 
Sound National Bank, organized in 
1382 by Jacob Furth also was merged 

ith this institution. 

While there were almost as many 


banks in Seattle twenty-five years ago 
as there are today, the combined bank 
deposits of all of them represented 
only about $3,000,000. The remark- 
ably rapid development of the Pacific 
Northwest has resulted in the growth of 
Seattle’s banking institutions from this 
comparatively small figure to the pres- 
ent huge total of $140,000,000 in de- 
posits. The total resources of the 
Seattle National Bank are $25,000,000, 
its capital $1,000,000 and its surplus. 
over $800,000. 


BUILDING EXCLUSIVELY FOR BANK 


The new building, which will be oc- 
cupied exclusively by the bank is on the 
corner of Second avenue and Columbia 
street, Seattle, Wash., just across the 
street from the one it has occupied for 
several years. It is three stories high 
with a basement and mezzanine floor 
and embodies in its design the latest 
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OFFICERS OF THE SEATTLE NATIONAL BANK 


ideas in modern bank architecture. The 
exterior is simple, its lines being of 
classic architecture, graceful in their 
expression of strength and solidarity. 
The walls are of a warm pink-toned 
Tennessee marble and the principal en- 
trances are portals of striking design. 

Entering the main doors on Second 
avenue, one passes through small vesti- 
bules into the main banking room and is 


at once struck with the feeling of space 
and quiet dignity which it conveys. 
From the floor to the great dome in the 
center, the eye follows pleasing lines of 
massive pillars and walls of soft-hued 
Travertine marble. The ornamentation 
is not obtrusive, but is in keeping with 
the simplicity and symmetry of the en- 
tire structure. 

To the left of the entrance is thie 
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Interior of the banking room, with officers’ platform in the center 


space for the desks of the senior of- 
ficers and at the right are new account 
and information desks, the savings de- 
partment and the entrance to the safety 
deposit vaults. In the center is a cir- 
cular counter, enclosing space for the 
junior officers, etc., and back of this 
and on either side are the tellers’ cages. 

One of the most noticeable features 
of the room is the absence of most of 
the usual grill work. Open counters 
with tops of polished black marble and 
plate glass have been used wherever 
possible and by the use of a special de- 
vice which has been worked out by one 
of the bank’s officers, even the grills at 
the tellers’ windows have been so de- 
signed as to afford a maximum protec- 
tion with the least possible incon- 
venience to the customer. 


VAULT CONSTRUCTION 


In the construction of the vaults 
which are situated in the hasement there 
has been given special consideration to 
he matter of convenience and safety. 


‘The vaults of the bank itself and of the 
safety deposit department are built in 
one unit on what is called the “island 
plan of construction”. The vault unit 
is in the center of the building with 
corridors surrounding it on every side, 
and as the top is directly beneath the 
open floor of the lobby there would be 
no possibility of breaking into it from 
any direction. Walls of massive strength 
and the latest devices in safe protection 
give complete assurance of the security 
of anything placed within them. 

Five hundred cubic yards of concrete, 
requiring 1000 barrels of cement were 
used in the construction of the vaults 
and this was reénforced with forty tons 
of steel, heavy railroad steel being in- 
terlaced in such a way that it would be 
in the walls, ceiling and floor carrying 
impossible to bore through any place 
without striking it. The big door with 
the most modern type of time lock 
weighs eighteen tons. 

The natural strength of these modern 
steel and concrete vaults is supplement- 
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ed with electrical protection against 
burglary, being encircled by a net work 
of over seven miles of conduit embedded 
twenty-three miles of electric wiring 
connected with a central station. 

To guard against daylight holdups, 
the bank is equipped with thirty police 
calls connected directly with police 
headquarters all of which may be se- 
cretly operated. 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK 


In its personnel, the Seattle National 
Bank includes some of the best known 
financiers of the West, men who not 
only have been active in building up the 
institution with which they are connect- 
ed but who have been leaders in many 
community enterprises. Its officers are 
Daniel Kelleher, chairman; J. W. 
Spangler, president; R. V. Ankeny, 
first vice-president; P. B. Truax, E. G. 
Ames, J. H. Newberger, vice-presidents ; 


H. C. MacDonald, cashier; C. L. 
LaGrave, E. K. Reiley, C. W. More, 
Wm. Kahlke, J. H. Miner, assistant 
cashiers. 

“In erecting our new building at this 
time”, states Mr. Kelleher, the chair- 
man, “we have given a visible expres- 
sion of our confidence in Seattle and the 
future of the Pacific Northwest. We 
have built not only for our present 
needs but with recognition of the need 
for expansion which must follow the 
greater development of this city and its 
adjacent resources. 

“Every effort has been made to insure 
the comfort and convenience both of 
our own force and of our customers and 
at the same time to produce a building 
of pleasing proportions and dignity of 
appearance, and we feel that we have 
achieved a worthy home which will be 
useful to us and an ornament to the city 
for many years.” 


au 


Men Value What They Have Fought For 
By J. H. Trecor 


Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit Men 


STONISHMENT is often ex- 

pressed that principles for which 
we have perhaps fought again and 
again are underestimated or altogether 
depreciated by generations that have 
had no part in working and striving for 
them. James Bryce has aptly said, 
“Wherever self-government has worked 
well, it is because men have fought for 
it and valued it as a thing they have 
won for themselves”. 

It is natural that those who had no 
part in working out strong and creative 
principles should fail to estimate their 
value. I am thinking of credit. Three 
decades ago, credit was quite without 
system. The conception of credit 
technique had not entered men’s minds. 
It seemed then that workers in credit 
felt the impulse of a new forward move- 


ment in commerce, and recognized the 
need of bringing credit under a more 
scientific control. 

The battle fought in the nineties for 
this objective was not a dream. It was 
not a search for the pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow. Inch by inch, as 
it were, principles evolved which quickly 
demonstrated their value in building up 
a wonderful fabric of credit in the na- 
tion. To have had but slight and most 
inaccurate information, to have had but 
infrequent guides for the safe credit 
granting, and then to pass into a period 
where information was as free as the 
wind, and the sea of credit was charted 
on every hand, was as astonishing as 
the novel sights that confronted Rip 
Van Van Winkle after his sleep of 


years. 
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The St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 


to new home of the St. Joseph Valley Bank of Elkhart, 
Indiana, pictured in the accompanying illustrations, repre- 
sents a distinct advance in the commercial architecture of one 
of the rapidly growing communities of the middle west. The build- 
ing which was designed and constructed by Hoggson Brothers of 
New York and Chicago offers accommodations for the combined 
facilities of the former Citizens Trust Company, the Liberty Trust 
Company and the St. Joseph Valley Bank of Elkhart, Indiana. 
Ample provision has been made in the building for accommodating 
the rapidly increasing business which will logically result from the 
combination and its facilities for the transaction of business. 

It is particularly appropriate that this new structure should be 
completed this year, which marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the St. Joseph Valley bank. The building in its 
architectural aspects and efficiently arranged quarters is at once 
a monument to the past history of the institution and a good omen 
of its continued growth and prosperity. 

The exterior of the building is of unusual interest, the front 
being divided into three equal bays by three-quarter engaged stone 
columns flanked by two stone pilasters which support the cornice. 
The great projection of the cornice affords the deep reveals and 
heavy shades necessary to accentuate the principal front... Above 
the cornice is a well-proportioned balustrade. This same design 
is followed in the treatment of the side except that instead of the 
three-quarter engaged columns, the division of the design is obtained 
by shallow pilasters. The entire street exterior is executed in 
gray Bedford limestone and the design is a modified Corinthian 
order with fluted columns, carved caps and base with ornamental 
cornice. The whole structure is carried on a base of light gray 
granite which extends up to the sills of the banking windows. 

The design of the interior has been decided in great measure 
by that of the exterior, and is divided by pilasters into panels at 
each window with wainscoting on walls below pilasters and orna- 
mental cornice and beamed ceiling above. One of the most striking 
features of the design is the great central skylight which covers 
practically three-fourths of the space and which with the great 
windows in the street floods the banking room with natural light. 
This skylight is also arranged so as to fully ventilate the room. 
Ample artificial light is furnished by the great central chandeliers, 
to which is added the spot-lighting at each teller’s window and 
working desk. A full equipment of electrical outlets for tele- 
phones, lights operating adding and bookkeeping machines, vacuum 
cleaners, ete., has been provided. 
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THE ST. JOSEPH VALLEY BANK, ELKHART, IND. 


Light gray granite extends to the sills of the banking windows and the remainder of the building 
is of gray Bedford limestone 
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FULL FRONT VIEW OF THE EXTERIOR 


The front of the building is divided into three bays by three quarter engaged columns flanked 
by two stones pilasters which support the cornice 
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This view shows the great depth of the building, the same design being followed in the 
treatment of the side 
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This interior view shows the vault entrance and mezzanine in the distance 
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The tellers’ cages are at the right in this view and the officers’ quarters across the way 


The great central skylight and large windows on the street flood the room with natural light 
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Nassau street, New York, looking toward Wall street, showing the new Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York building at left, now in process of construction 


Building a Home For $4,000,000, 000 
By Carl H. Getz 


Copyright, 1922, by Carl H. Getz 


F you had $4,000,000,000 what 
would you do with it? Ask that 
question of Uncle Sam and he has 

an answer because in New York he is 
building the world’s largest and strong- 
est vaults which, when ready, will be 
called upon to safekeep that amount of 
money. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, established eight years ago, trans- 
acts one-third of the total business of 
the entire Federal Reserve System. 
Just what that means may be illustrated 
by these few figures for 1921: 
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It counted and sorted 687,000,000 in- 
dividual notes in the course of paying, 
receiving or redeeming currency. 

It paid out or received $152,500,000 
of coin, or about twenty tons a day. 

It made or received 185,000 ship- 
ments of currency and coin to or from 
out-of-town banks. 

It collected on the average each day 
348,000 cash items, mostly checks- 
105,215,000 for the year, in the amount 
of $36,398,000,000. 

It held in safe-keeping on the aver 
age about $800,000.000 of securities for 
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the United States Government, $300,- 
000.000 for the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, and about $100,000,000 received 
from other sources. 

At present the bank occupies space on 
seven floors of the Equitable Building, 
120 Broadway, and in three other build- 
ings, including the Sub-treasury build- 
ing. Its $4,000,000.000 of cash and 
securities are stored in eleven vaults 
located in four separate buildings. 

In the new building, which is now 
under construction two blocks north of 
the present bank, the benefits of con- 
centration, including greater safety and 
more economical operation, will be at- 
tained. 

While somewhat more than a year 
will elapse before the building will be 
ready for occupancy. enough steel and 
stonework is in place to give some idea 
of the complete structure. When fin- 
ished, it will have fifteen stories above 
the street level, and five stories below. 
The grade level of the lowest story is 
eighty feet below the curb at Nassau 
street and fifty feet below tidewater. 

The vaults are on three levels, all 
below tidewater, and will be the largest 
and strongest in the world. They have 
been planned larger than present de- 
mands require in order to provide for 
whatever expansion increased business 
or changes in Federal Reserve practice 
may demand. 

The vaults as a whole are approxi- 
mately seventy-five by one hundred feet, 
three stories in height, twelve foot ceil- 
ings. The walls are four feet thick and 
constructed of expanded steel and con- 
crete made from a fine aggregate. To 
arrive at this type of construction which 
looks forward at least twenty-five years, 
a series of tests was begun two years 
ago at Sandy Hook and at the proving 
grounds of the United States Bureau of 
Standards at Washington. All known 
types of bank vault construction were 
reproduced and attacked with dynamite, 
T. N. 'T. and oxyacetylene lamps. While 
the present types of construction were 
found entirely adequate for present day 
needs, the builders of the new building 


felt that they wanted the very last word 
in vault construction and so finally de- 
vised this peculiar type of expanded 
metal construction which is nothing 
more or less than a network of half- 
inch, especially prepared, hard steel, 
placed metal upon metal, and then fine 
concrete poured through and allowed to 





Model showing expanded steel construction used in 
vaults in new Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
building. This steel is half inch thick and is 
placed metal upon metal. The vaults are 
to be installed by the York Safe & 

Lock Co. 


set. When this wall is attacked with 
dynamite or T. N. T. only the concrete 
is removed. Then it is necessary to 
attack it with oxyacetylene lamps and 
when the steel is penetrated concrete is 
encountered again. 

The steel doors—two on each level- 
are cylindrical in shape, ten feet thick. 
Through the center of the door is a 
four-foot passage way. When the door 
is locked it revolves a semi-circle and 
anyone attempting to gain entrance 
faces a three-foot strip of steel, a four- 
foot passage way and then another 
three-foot strip of steel. The cylindri- 
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cal arrangement does away with move- 
able platforms and lifts found in many 
vaults. 

In the interior of the vaults is a sys- 
tem of mirrors making it possible to see 
the entire area of any one floor from 
any one point on that floor. 

A bell is rung one minute before the 
closing of the vault. While it would be 
impossible for anyone to remain within 
the vault without escaping detection, 
anyone caught inside of the vault in 
some miraculous fashion after the doors 
had been closed would be able to com- 
municate with the outside by means of 
telephones in the interior. The vault 


is also well ventilated and illuminated. 

Despite the massiveness of the vault 
it will also be protected with an elab- 
orate electric alarm system. 

This vault affords the greatest pro- 
tection at the least percentage of cost 
of any vault in the world. 

Except for the vaults, the new build- 
ing is of a commercial type. The ma- 
terial for the exterior is a mixture of 
Indiana limestone and Ohio sandstone, 
the varied color markings of which re- 
lieve the severity of so large an ex- 
panse of wall. The interior is planned 
for the economical and expeditious 
despatch of the bank’s business. 


au 


Change of Leadership in Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City 


the history of the Southwest took 

place in October when officers of 
Theodore Gary & Co. contracted to 
purchase the stock in the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, held by 
William T. Kemper, chairman of the 
board and J. W. Perry, president. The 
sale was completed and the initial pay- 
ment of money was made on the trans- 
fer of approximately 10,000 shares of 
stock with an estimated value of more 
than $2,250,000. 

A. F. Adams, president of Theodore 
Gary & Co., will be chairman of the 
board and chief executive of the bank. 
Walter H. McLucas, former president 
of the institution and for the past year 
a vice-president of the National City 
Bank in New York, will become the 
new president. Mr. McLucas had been 
affiliated with the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany since 1915. 

The vacancies in the new directorate 
caused by the retirement of Mr. Kemper 
and Mr. Perry will be filled by election. 


"Tite largest banking transaction in 





WILLIAM T. KEMPER 
Retiring chairman of the Commerce Trust Company 


There will be no other changes in the 
officer personnel or the employees of the 
bank. 
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ORGANIZED IN 1906 


The Commerce Trust Company was 
organized in 1906. During the panic 
of 1907, the old National Bank of Com- 
merce headed by the late Dr. W. S. 
Woods was in financial difficulties. Dr. 
Woods, who was also president of the 
Commerce Trust Company found him- 
self so absorbed in reéstablishing the 
National Bank of Commerce that he 





J. W. PERRY 





Retiring president of the C ce Trust Company 


had to select someone to take over ac- 
tive management of the trust company. 
The choice fell upon Mr. Kemper, until 
that time a vice-president in a nominal 
sense only. Mr. Kemper immediately 
took up quarters in the bank and as- 
sumed direct control. He placed his 
desk in the open where he could be 
seen by the humblest customer. 

Mr. Kemper was well known in Kan- 
sas City. He began his business career 
as a clerk in a shoe store and later was 
a traveling salesman. After a short 
time on the road he went into business 
in Valley Falls, Kan., later becoming 
cashier of a bank there. He went to 
Kansas City in 1893. 


Before taking active control of the 
Commerce Trust Company he was presi- 
dent of the Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Company, the Kemper Investment Com- 
pany and the Kemper Mercantile Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Kemper is a director in a dozen 
or more large institutions and has been 
connected in executive capacities with 
several colleges and charitable institu- 
tions. In addition, he has found time 
to devote to civic affairs and politics, 
being an active Democrat. 

The National Bank of Commerce was 
reorganized and J. W. Perry became 
president. Late in 1916 the directors 
of the National Bank of Commerce de- 
cided that the two banks had a com- 
munity of interests that could best be 
served by bringing them under one con- 
trol, and in December of that year Mr. 
Kemper’s interest in the trust company 
was purchased. 

The board of directors of the two in- 
stitutions became interlocking, Mr. 
Perry being president of the national 
bank and Walter S. McLucas, who has 
been asked to return as president, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Kemper as president of the 
Commerce Trust. 


KEMPER RETURNS AS CHAIRMAN 


But four months later, the directors 
of the Commerce Trust Company and 
the National Bank of Commerce sent 
for Mr. Kemper. The result was his re- 
turn as chairman of the board of the 
two banks. That was in 1917. A 
short time later the two banks were 
merged and became the Commerce Trust 
Company. 

Today the bank which, in 1907, had 
$733,000 in deposits, has deposits 
amounting to $82,000,000. 

“No one man or no several men have 
built up this bank; it could not have 
been done without the help of a strong 
board of directors,’ Mr. Kemper said. 

“In view of the consideration shown 
me by the officers and directors of the 
bank, I agreed to sell our stock only 
when approved by my associate officers 
and the board of directors who had be- 
lieved in my leadership. 
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ARTHUR F. ADAMS 


Becomes chairman of the board of the Commerce 
Trust Company 


“To the new control I shall give my 
full support and they may feel assured 
that my friends will do the same. Al- 
though not an active officer, I shall feel 
just as keen an interest in the affairs 
of the bank as if I were a heavy stock- 
holder. 


SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH UNDER PERRY 


Mr. Perry went to Kansas City in 
1909 from the vice-presidency of the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. 
Louis. During Mr. Perry’s connection 
with the bank the capital has been in- 
creased from $2,000,000 to $8,000,000 
and the employees have increased from 
eighty to four hundred and fifty. 

The rapid and substantial growth of 
the bank which Mr. Perry has guided 
for thirteen years, has been due in a 
large measure to his personal contact 
and intimate knowledge of the finances 
of the country, and particularly of the 
middle and southwest areas. 

His banking methods always have 
been considered a system to be pat- 
terned after, and his business align- 
ments and policies have made the Com- 
merce Trust Company one of the finest 














WALTER S. McLUCAS 


Returns to Kansas City as president of the Commerce 
Trust Company 


and most substantial institutions in the 
country. 

Mr. Perry declared that although he 
has sold his interest in the Commerce 
Trust Company, his strongest good will 
and heartiest wishes go with the hold- 
ings, and that he will continue to de- 
vote his time and energy in working 
for Kansas City and this trade terri- 
tory. 


NEW HEADS OF BANK 


The new chairman of the. board, 
Arthur Frank Adams, has been an active 
figure in the Southwest since 1905, when 
he became associated with Theodore 
Gary & Company in the telephone busi- 
ness at Joplin, Missouri. In 1907 he 
was elected vice-president of that or- 
ganization, and in 1921 was advanced 
to the presidency. During the United 
States Government control of telephone 
and telegraph companies in the war 
period, Mr. Adams was one of the four 
men constituting the Government’s 
board which operated all the wire prop- 
erties in the United States. 

As president of Theodore Gary & 
Company, Mr. Adams is executive head 
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of various manufacturing companies en- 
gaged in world-wide operations with of- 
fices in the principal American and 
foreign cities, including London, Liver- 
pool, Sydney, Australia, and the Far 
East. He is chief officer of corpora- 
tions owning telephone interests in 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois and Texas, 
and factories operating in Chicago, 
Liverpool, England, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and elsewhere. 

His accomplishments in the opera- 


‘tions of his company have shown Mr. 





Adams to be a rare genius as an or- 
ganizer. His modest personality and 
quiet force have won the admiration of 
commercial and banking circles through- 
out the United States, England and 
Continental Europe. 

Walter Scott McLucas, in resuming 
the presidency of the Kansas City bank, 
is merely “going home”. He resigned 
that office in 1921 to become vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York. 

Mr. McLucas is typical product of 
the Middle West. His early efforts were 
in the live stock commission business in 
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Testimonial dinner given for W. T. Kemper and J. W. Perry by the officers and directors 
of the Commerce Trust Company at the Hotel Muehlebach 


Omaha and St. Joseph. Later he en- 
gaged in banking and went to the Com- 
merce Trust as a vice-president in 1915. 
After two years he was elected to the 
presidency, and for four years directed 
the affairs of Commerce Trust 

His Kansas City career was filled 
with achievements, both commercial and 
civic. During the trying months of 
1919 and early 1920 he was president 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce. His ability as a public citizen 
was then repeatedly shown by his firm 
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and diplomatic manner of handling seri- 
ous public questions. 

Mr. McLucas returns to Kansas City 
after eighteen months of most intimate 
and successful contact with national and 
international financial affairs, giving 
him a greatly broadened experience and 
knowledge of constructive banking. His 
great confidence in the future of Kan- 
sas City’s splendid territory finally 
persuaded him to resign the vice- 
presidency of the largest financial in- 
stitution in the United States to accept 
the presidency of the Commerce Trust 
Company. 
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Panel of advertisements exhibited at the A. B. A. convention by the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
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The Advertising Exhibit of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company at the 
Convention 


MONG the exhibits of modern 
bank advertising which attract- 
ed so much attention at this 

year’s convention of the American 
Bankers Association in New York City, 
none was more generally commented 
upon than that of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, one of the oldest 
banking institutions in America. 

The bank’s exhibit consisted of two 
regulation panels adopted by the Finan- 
cial Advertising Association, under 
whose auspices the displays were ar- 
ranged. 

Black backgrounds with gold borders 
was the color scheme used by the Bank 
of Manhattan Company which set off 
to fine advantage the light-toned speci- 
mens mounted on the boards. 

One pane! was devoted to advertise- 
ments used in newspapers and periodi- 
cals, the other to books, pamphlets 
and folders. 

The keynote of the bank’s historic 
career was strikingly illustrated by a 
central object on each panel. On one 
was a photographic reproduction of two 
original ledger sheets, one the account 
of Aaron Burr, one of the founders of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
the other that of Alexander Hamilton 
who drew up the articles of association 
of the Merchants Bank now merged 
with the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany. 
hibited at the A. B. A. convention in 
Chicago in 1918. 

On the other panel was mounted a 
ross section of a water main used by 
the Manhattan Company in its system 
4 water supply to New York, for 
which specific purpose the company was 
rganized in 1799. These water mains 


The original ledgers were ex- — 


consisted of sections of logs with a hole 
burned through the center. 

The newspaper and periodical ad- 
vertisements shown, reflected in both 
copy and illustration the close connec- 
tion of the bank with many great his- 
toric events in the development of the 
nation during the last 123 years. 

The illustrations, of which some of 
the original drawings were exhibited, 
were done in the old wood-cut style, 
carrying out in technique the historic 
feeling of the advertisements. The use 
of caslon type further carried out this 
effect. The bank has from time to time 
received letters from every part of the 
country praising the attractiveness of 
these advertisements. 

Among the booklets, pamphlets and 
folders which were artistically arranged 
on the other panel, were some of the 
most valuable indexes to early New 
York conditions to be found anywhere. 

For example, “Early New York and 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company”, 
“Ships and Shipping of old New York”’, 
and “Historic Buildings Now Standing 
in New York which were erected Prior 
to Eighteen Hundred”. 

A most unusual volume was that con- 
taining facsimiles of the signatures of 
the original stockholders of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 

In addition there were treatises on 
taxes and other statistical matter indi- 
cating the scope of the bank’s service to 
its customers. 

This entire exhibit showed to what 
fine advantage historic associations can 
be put in advertising the sound foun- 
dations of a bank and the traditions of 
over a century’s service to the people of 
the Nation. 
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On this panel are shown many of the booklets the Bank of Manhattan Company 
had distributed during the past year 

















An Exhibit of 
Modern Bank 
Advertising 


Some Sample Panels 


Exhibited at the Hotel Commodore by the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
during the recent convention of the 


American Bankers Association 



































A panel exhibited at the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation using the cover design for a_ recently 


published booklet as the central motif. 
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An A. B. A. Cheque booklet small enough to 
fit a No. 6 envelope was enlarged photographically, 
It 


page by page, and bound in a huge volume. 
attracted considerable attention from visitors. 
































A company which has appropriated Robert Fulton's 
head as a trade-mark used direct mail literature 
simply but effectively on their panel. 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
—-OF BROOKLYN 

















A Brooklyn bank 70 years old capitalized the 
opportunity to show its newspaper advertisements 
to bankers visiting for the week on the west side 
of East River. 
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Effective use of the building, “A Tower of 
Strength", an illustration characterizes the adver- 
tisements of the Bankers Trust Company. 
























































A banking creed was the central advertisement 


displayed on this panel which was shown by the 
National Park Bank. 
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The announcement of a consolidation of two of the 
oldest financial institutions in New York is given 


adequate attention by showing the advertisement in 


proof form, and also greatly enlarged. 
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The excellent standard set by Canadian banks in 


their present-day advertising is portrayed by this 
sample panel taken from the display of the Bank 
of Montreal. 














Recent Developments in Commercial 
Banking Policy* 


N ANALYSIS of the effects of the 
A rapid expansion of credit and 
banking facilities during the last 
decade reveals some rather interesting 
developments with respect to commer- 
cial banking policy. Unless recent de- 
velopments are of only a very temporary 
character, it would seem that for some 
years to come, commercial banks will be 
placing proportionately more of their 
funds in long time investments than they 
formerly did. This would appear a 
natural development as a result of the 
tremendous expansion that has taken 
place in banking resources since 1913. 
In that year, the total banking resources 
of the country amounted to $25,552,- 
047,000. Largely as a result of war- 
time conditions these resources expand- 
ed until they reached a total of $51,- 
388,192,648 on June 30, 1920. If this 
expansion were expressed in terms of 
an index number, based on 1913 as 100, 
the banking index in 1920 would have 
been 201. Since 1920 some contraction 
has been noticeable in our banking re- 
sources, but this has been, relatively, 
much smaller than the shrinkage that 
has been recorded in prices or other 
business indices. On March 20, 1922, 
our banking resources totalled $48.658 .- 
955,357, or on an index basis it would 
have been 190. 

The most striking thing with regard 
to the expansion of banking facilities is 
not the growth that took place between 
1913 and 1920, but the fact that, rela- 
tively, banking resources have not de- 
clined in anything like the same pro- 
portion that prices have. As is well 
known, the price index rose from 100 
in 1918 to a high of 247 in May of 
1920 (revised index. Bureau of Labor), 
and since then has declined to its pres- 
ent level in the neighborhood of 150, 
a decline of almost 40 per cent. from 
the high. From the peak of the boom 
period, not only prices, but also the 
volume of manufactures have declined 
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very materially. According to the Har 
vard University studies, the decline in 
the volume of manufactures from the 
peak of 1920 to the low point of 1921 
amounted to almost 50 per cent., and at 
the present time the volume of manu 
factures is still only about 80 per cent. 
of what it was during the period of 
greatest activity. 

Thus, while prices declined almost 
40 per cent. from the 1920 peak and 
the physical volume of goods produced 
and manufactured declined in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 per cent., banking re- 
sources declined only about 5 per cent. 
This has naturally produced a situation 
as a result of which the banks have 
found themselves with a surplus of loan- 
able funds on their hands. With the 
lower price level and the small volume 
of goods, industry has not required the 
same relative amount of working capital 
in proportion to present banking facili- 
ties. As a consequence, the banks have 
had a surplus of funds. That this sit- 
uation is likely to continue for some time 
unless the price level and business ac- 
tivity increase materially, is not im- 
probable. 

On the basis of recent study made by 
the Harvard Committee on Economic 
Research, the production of basic ma- 
terials in physical units is about 5 per 
cent. above what it was in 1913 and 
prevailing prices in the case of most of 
these basic commodities is not more 
than 25 to 30 per cent. above their 
1913 level: vet banking resources re- 
main at over 90 per cent. above their 
pre-war level. 

It would thus seem that much the 
same thing has happened in the case of 
banking facilities as that which hap- 
pened in the case of industrial expan- 
sion. Plant and equipment, under the 
pressure of war-time needs, grew to a 


*Reprinted from a booklet issued by the In- 
dustrial Service Department, First National 
Bank in St. Louis 
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point beyond that required under ordi- 
nary peace time demands. Industrial 
establishments so situated were com- 
pelled to permit a part of their plant 
and equipment to remain idle. In the 
case of the banks, the surplus working 
capital which would ordinarily be used 
by industry has been compelled to seek 
another field of usefulness, and as a con- 
sequence it entered the investment mar- 
ket. The proportions reached by this 
movement are well exemplified by the 
following comparisons. 

From 1911 to 1913 the banks under 
state control had on the average from 
13 to 16 cents in the form of invest- 
ments for every dollar of loans and dis- 
counts. The bank call of March 10, 
1922, showed that such institutions then 
had 67.1 cents in the form of invest- 
ments for each dollar of loans and dis- 
counts. If we take the aggregate loans 
and discounts of all banks in the coun- 
try for 1913 we find that they totalled 
about 14,500 million and their invest- 
ment account amounted to 5400 million. 
In other words, they had 37.1 cents in 
the form of investments for each dollar 
of loans and discounts. The call of 
March 10, 1922, showed, for state and 
national banks, loans and discounts of 
25,400 million and investments of over 
13,500 million; so that at the present 
time the banks have about 53.4 cents in 
the form of investments for each dollar 
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of loans and discounts. That this is a 
striking and important change is self- 
evident. 

It is very interesting to note in this 
connection that the investment account 
of national banks is not now as large 
nor has it grown as rapidly as the in- 
vestment account of state institutions. A 
part of this difference can be accourted 
for by the fact that trust companies and 
savings banks, organized under state 
laws, would naturally maintain a larger 
investment account. 

However, the change in the case of 
the institutions under state control from 
14 to 15 cents of investments for each 
dollar of loans and discounts to 67 cents 
in less than a decade is very significant. 

The rapidity with which changes of 
this sort have been taking place in re- 
cent months is very striking. In Feb- 
ruary, 1921, the reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
had about 25.3 cents in the form of in- 
vestments for each dollar of loans and 
discounts. In August of this year they 
had 42.1 cents in investments for each 
dollar of loans and discounts. 

The following table shows the 
changes that have taken place in loans 
and discounts, investments and deposits 
of the reporting member banks in the 
United States, from February, 1921, to 
August, 1922: 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN U. S. 
(In Billions) 


Loan Invest- 

Date Loans Index ments 
Feb., 1921 12.9 100.0 3.27 
\pril, ” 12.5 96.9 3.34 
July,. ” 11.8 91.5 3.37 
Oct., - 11.6 89.9 3.41 
Jan., 1922 11.2 86.8 3.56 
\pril, ” 10.8 83.7 3.70 
July, es 10.8 83.7 4.40 
-, 10.8 83.7 4.55 


Wy 


No. of cents in 
Investments 


Inv. for each dollar De- Deposit 

Index of Loans and posits Index 
Discounts 

100 25.3 13.6 100 
102.1 26.7 13.5 99 
103.1 28.5 13.2 97 
104.3 29.4 13.4 98 
108.8 31.8 13.6 100 
113.1 34.3 13.7 100 
134.5 40.7 14.6 107 
139.1 42.1 14.8 109 
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= $2nd Street in 1883, near Grand Central 


the Convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association is now being held. 


What Henry Watterson told 


the Bankers’ Convention in 1883 


LL who heard “Marse 

Henry” that day will agree 
that he was never in better form. 
The Convention roared its 
laughter and thundered its 
applause. 


‘Being a provident person, and not 
without sagacity,” he said, “I have 
always been a friend to the banks. 
A man may quarrel with his wife; 
he may sometimes venture a sug- 
gestion to his mother-in-law; but 
he must love, honor and obey his 
banker. 


gk Tn ere en ee But I am 
asked to speak of the South. You 
can see for yourself here in Louis- 
ville what the South has done; what 
the South can do. If all this has been 
achieved without credit, and with- 
out your powerful aid—and I am 
now addressing myself to the North 
and East, which have feared to come 
South with their money—what 
might not be achieved if capital 


should add this land of wine and 
milk and honey to their fields of in- 
vestment and give us the same 
cheap rates which are enjoyed by 
nearer, but not safer, borrowers?” 


We rather suspect that “Marse 
Henry’s” behavior toward his 
banker would not be considered 
either bad form or out-of-date 
in 1922. But what a great 
change has taken place in the 
attitude of capital toward in- 
vestment in the South since 
1883! 


The “old” Seaboard was a 
new bank in that year, but it 
was showing then a character- 
istic that it has constantly held. 
This bank has always considered 
it a privilege to cooperate with 
sound business whether located 
South, East, North or West. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 Broapway 





Main Office 


Uptown Branch 


At Cedar Street Broap AND BEAVER STREETS Near Madison Ave. 






20 East 45TH STREET 
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Book Reviews 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Next month there will be pub- 
lished in this department a 
review of the most significant 
book on banking of the past 
decade, ““The Romance and 
Tragedy of Banking,’ by T. 
P. Kane, Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency. 














FINANCING THE WorKINGMAN. By 
Clarence Hodson, L.L. D. New York: 
A pamphlet published by Legal Re- 
form Bureau to Eliminate the Loan 
Shark Evil, Inc. 


This pamphlet opens with a brief 
discussion of anti-lcan shark laws. A 
classification of the “‘small loans’’ busi- 
ness is then given, with an explanation 
of wherein this business differs from 
pawnbroking, note discounting, and ac- 
commodation loans by persons not mak- 
ing such loans for profit a business. 
There follows a discussion of how the 
professional money lenders make their 
small loans, how the loans are nego- 
tiated, and the extent and nature of 
such loans. The remainder of the 
pamphlet contains the following sub- 
divisions: Loan sharks—what they are, 
their charges, methods, and how to su- 
persede them; benefits of loan legisla- 
tion; loan laws by states; needy bor- 
rowers; reasons for losses, and; suits 
attachments and foreclosures. 


W 


SaNKING AND Crepit. By Davis R. 
Dewey and Martin J. Shugrue. New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 


This book is written primarily to 
weet the needs of the individual who 
ses the bank for credit accommoda- 
in; its aim is to explain the problems 
nfronting the customers of a bank, 


and the significant factors that control 
the terms and conditions upon which 
credit may be obtained. 

The different forms of credit are 
described and emphasis is placed upon 
procedure by which loans are obtained 
and the methods of determining credit 
risks. ‘To make room for this, less at- 
tention is given to the history of bank- 
ing, to investment forms of banking, 
and to theoretical questions concerned 
with the nature and principles of money 
and credit. 

A few specific references are given 
at the end of each chapter to aid those 
who wish to read further on particular 
topics; and in the appendix are care- 
fully chosen problems and exercises 
with solutions, designed to make clear 
the customary process of banking and 
credit operations. 


ay 


Bank Directors; Tuer Duties aNnp 
LiaBiuities. By O. W. “Birckhead, 
New York: Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany. 


It sounds trite to say that “bank 
directors should direct” and yet count- 
less law suits bear testimony to the fact 
that in far too many cases bank di- 
rectors fail to perform their proper 
functions in the supervision of the af- 
fairs of their banks. In far too many 
cases they fail to be cognizant of either 
illegal or unwise practices that a closer 
supervision would have detected. 

The present volume, written by a 
national bank examiner, tells in clear, 
concise language just how directors 
should periodically examine the assets 
and liabilities of their bank as required 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
It tells how to appraise the assets and 
how to check up each item on the bal- 
ance sheet. Many helpful suggestions 
are given from the experience of the 
writer who has made thousands of ex- 
aminations and tells how to most ex- 
peditiously go about the work. 
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A feature of the book is a special 
form of report which is recommended 
for use in reporting the results of the 
examination to the board of directors. 
~ "The book also gives extracts from the 
law defining the duties and liabilities 
of bank directors and the penalties pre- 
scribed for the neglect of such duties. 


ay 


Tue Bank Crepit Investigator. By 
Russell F. Prudden. New York: 
Bankers Publishing Company. 


Although bank credit has not yet 
reached the point where it may be con- 
sidered an exact science, it has none 
the less become sufficiently scientific to 
demand a careful and painstaking study 
of its basic principles and the mechanics 
of its practice. This tendency is demon- 
strated by the growing literature on the 
subject to which the present volume is 
the latest addition. 

“The Bank Credit Investigator,” as 
its name implies, is written primarily 
for the guidance of those who are 
charged with the duty of investigating 
the credit standing of those who apply 
for credit. This work of investigation 
is an important function of the credit 
department of a modern bank, many of 
the larger banks maintaining large staffs 
of young men for this purpose. How 
to make these investigations, is the sub- 
ject of the volume under discussion. 

As an introduction to his subject Mr. 
Prudden traces the development of 
modern credit departments and points 
out the importance of credit training, 
stating the qualifications that a good 
investigator should have. He devotes 
a chapter to the organization of the 
credit department. 

As the filing systems of a modern 
credit department are an extremely im- 
portant factor in its efficiency a chapter 
is devoted to a description of the vari- 
ous files commonly used. 

A chapter is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the reports of the various com- 
mercial credit agencies. This chapter 
tells what information is available from 


these various sources and how it should 
be interpreted. 

As a knowledge of accounting is es 
sential to the successful credit man thi 
author gives two chapters to a summary) 
of the elements of accounting. Of 
special value are the two chapters on 
statement analysis as one of the chief 
duties of the credit investigator is to be 
able to intelligently read and analyze 
a commercial statement. 

Three chapters are devoted to: in- 
terviewing, showing how to interview 
commercial paper brokers, bankers and 
trade houses. A final chapter relates 
how to summarize the investigation and 
make out a report. 

This book should be extremely useful 
to all young men engaged in credit 
work and also to credit managers in 
giving them a text book with which to 
train their staffs. Mercantile credit men 
should find it of value in learning the 
banker’s point of view on credit re- 
quirements. 

We 
Some Prosiems IN Current Econ- 
omics By M. C. Rorty, President of 
the National Bureau of Economic 

Research, Inc., Vice-President and 

Fellow of the American Statistical 

Association; Assistant Vice-President 

of the American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company, member of the Na- 

tional Research Council. Chicago: A. 

W. Shaw Company. 


In “Some Problems in Current 
Economics” the author has confined his 
analysis to those social and industrial 
questions of growing significance in the 
development of the relations between 
business managements, labor and the 
public. The problems which he dis- 
cusses are vital to the welfare of every 
executive and employee. 

Specifically he indicates the need and 
probable line of development of co- 
dperation between employers and em- 
ployees; the duties of management to 
employees, bondholders and stockhold- 
ers and the public; the need of grada- 
tions in regulation and control of in- 
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dustry; where the real gains in the 
improvement of the conditions of the 
average man may be made and analyzes 
many other significant questions of the 
present day. 

Through the five sections which make 
up the book, the author aims to present 
true pictures of opposing viewpoints, 
rather than to set up a series of argu- 
ments for any particular political or in- 
dustrial theory. He outlines the origins 
and growth of our industrial system 
from its crude beginnings and discusses 
some of the problems of future social, 
and industrial development. With this 
background provided, he points out 
specifically the differences between the 
individualistic and social concepts of 
government, and suggests the form the 
ultimate compromise may take. He then 
applies balance sheet methods to a dis- 
cussion of the business cycle and the 
round flow of income and expendi- 
ture in the economic organization, and 
deals with the statistical evidence 
upon which many statements in the 
book have been based. Finally, the 
author presents his conclusions and a 
constructive program for the future. 
Most of the discussion is in terms of 
dollars and cents, and exact figures 
rather than of theoretical generaliza- 
tions. 

The table of contents will suggest 
the scope of the book: Section 1—In- 
dustrial History ; 2—Social and Indus- 
tiial Organization; 3—Production and 
Distribution ; 4—Some Pertinent Statis- 
tics; 5—Facing the Facts—A Recogni- 
tion of New Conditions. 


au 


Foreign Commerciat Crepits. By 
George W. Edwards, Ph.D. New 
York: McGraw Hill Company, Inc. 


The object of this book is to set forth 
the practical and legal principles under- 
lying the letter of credit. It should be 
of interest to bankers, business men, 
and attorneys who are engaged in ap- 
plying these principles to specific prob- 
lems, and should also prove of use in 


courses on foreign banking and foreign 
trade, as it deals with a subject which 
is of general importance but which has 
not yet been put in book form. 

The various aspects of commercial 
letters of credit are presented with 
special reference to the tendency to- 
ward standardization of documents and 
practice in foreign trade. A chapter is 
devoted to the traveler’s letter of credit 
which is often confused with the com- 
mercial letter. The legal theory of the 
letter of credit, and the cases which 
have arisen in American courts are 
analyzed. Attention is also directed to 
the authority to purchase which per- 
forms the same function as the letter of 
credit, but differs widely in nature and 
operation. Finally the British, Ger- 
man, Japanese and Continental methods 
are studied for the purpose of compar- 
ing them with American practices. 


We 


OprENHEIM’s DoLuar EXCHANGE 
Tastes. Compiled by Frederic Op- 
penheim. London: Frederic Oppen- 
heim. 


This helpful and ingeniously ar- 
ranged little book of tables of exchange 
between the dollar and the pound sterl- 
ing commences at $4 to the £ and ad- 
vances a quarter of a cent at a time up 
to $4.5934, to the £. Rates between 
these figures are given on dollars from 
one to ten; then from $10 to $1006: in 
tens; from $100 to $1000 in hundreds; 
from $1000 to $10,000 in thousands; 
from $10,000 to $100,000 in tens of 
thousands; and from $100,000 to $1,- 
000,000 in hundreds of thousands. In 
addition there are zub-tables giving the 
relation of cents to shillings and pence. 


[he 
OprENHEIM’s UNIVERSAL INTEREST 
TasiLes. Compiled by Frederic Op- 


penheim. London: Frederic Oppen- 
heim. 


The tables contained in this very ex- 
cellent book were compiled to facilitate 
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calculations of interest on bills of ex- 
change, loans, accounts, etc. They are 
the product of numbers and consist of 
two classes. The calculations in the 
first part of the book are based on 360 
days to the year, while those in the 
second part are based on 365 days to 
the year. The tables commence at the 
rate of 1/16 per cent. per annum, and 
advance 1/16 per cent. per annum at a 
time up to 6 per cent. per annum. The 
tables can be used for calculating the in- 
terest on dollars, pounds _ sterling, 
francs, marks, lire, florin, or any other 
currency. 


Wy 


Wuy Manvracrurrers Lose Money. 
By Robert Grimshaw. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company. 


A very well organized and carefully 
classified listing of the causes of losses 
in business and manufacturing. 

It will be found most valuable by 
bankers, business men, and manufac- 
turers as suggesting fields of investiga- 
tion (which might not otherwise sug- 
gest themselves) for the stopping of 
losses in business in which they are in- 
terested. 

The book makes no claim as a pan- 
acea, but it does furnish a very complete 
and readable list of causes of loss suf- 
ficiently amplified to be the starting 
point of fruitful investigations. 


Bank Crepir ano AGricutrurE. By 
Ivan Wright. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 


This book, dedicated to the American 
banker and farmer, is the result of a 
thorough piece of research work carried 
on by the author over a number of 
years. It is the first book to deal with 
the problems of agricultural finance. 

Its primary purpose is to show how 
the Federal Reserve System serves 
agriculture in its production and mar- 
keting operations, as compared with the 


old National Banking System. It is 
addressed to the banker who directly or 
indirectly deals with the farmer in the 
negotiation of short-term credits for 
agricultural purposes, and to the farm- 
er who makes use of the existing short- 
term credit facilities of the banking 
world. 

To the banker the author shows the 
distinctive and peculiar needs of the 
farmer in search of short-term financ- 
ing. He describes in detail how the 
Federal Reserve System, through re- 
cent helpful rulings, is making it pos- 
sible for the banker to offer more gen- 
erous aid to the farmer than the latter 
has been able to obtain in the past, and 
sets forth recommendations regarding 
the further extension of credit facilities 
under the Federal Reserve System. 

To the farmers actually in need of 
short-term financing the book will be 
of genuine assistance. The author tells 
just how the farmer should make appli- 
cation for loans, and what information 
the banker must have in order to grant 
them. In his summing up of the work- 
ings of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System the author proposes a number of 
practical steps, which if established 
should go a long way towards further 
solving the problems of agricultural 
financing. 


We 


Tur Lonpnon Money Marker. By W. 
F. Spaulding. London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


This book embodies the results of 
some twenty years experience of bank- 
ing and monetary problems gained in 
the London office of a great banking 
corporation. 

The chapters take up and discuss the 
following: The Money Market Through 
its Origin—Markets and Fairs; Lom- 
bard Street and the Goldsmiths; The 
Bank of England, the Cornerstone of the 
Market; Constitution of the London 
Money Market; Conflicting Currents of 
Demand and Supply; Short Loan Fund 
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of the Market; Open Market and the 
Discount Market; Treasury Bills; 
Bankers’ Clearing-house; Money Ar- 


ticle of the Newspapers; Gold and Sil- 
ver Markets; Great War and the Mar- 
ket. 


Uy 


Re 


The Banker's Moral Obligation to Give 


Investment Advice 
By B. G. Huntington 


Vice-president Huntington National Bank, Columbus, Ohio 


E are, and have been, passing 
W through a period of exceed- 

ingly rapid development and 
growth financially in this country. 
Thousands, millions of men and women 
who a few years ago knew nothing of 
savings and investments, have suddenly 
advanced to the class of savers and in- 
vestors. They are inexperienced and 
ignorant of the pitfalls that surround 
their accumulations. They have not yet 
learned that it is often as hard to keep 
earnings safe as it was to make them. 
Many of them, I grant, refuse to be 
advised or are too ignorant or too timid 
to seek proper advice. It is strange 
but true that men, corporations and gov- 
ernments will seek and accept expert 
advice on almost every other problem, 
but feel that they are entirely compe- 
tent to handle their finances, make their 
investments, and regulate even the 
financial systems of nations without 
seeking or accepting expert advice of 
those experienced in that work. That, 
however, ought not to deter the bankers 
from doing all that they can to assist in 
guiding them to proper and safe dispo- 
sition of their accumulations. 

Regarding the large sums of money 
that are to be paid back to the people 
of our community by the Government 

This excerpt is taken from a speech delivered 
t Columbus, Ohio, by Mr. Huntington, before 
eading bankers from twenty-four counties in 
‘entral Ohio, who assembled for purpose of de- 
ising ways and means of conserving $50,000,000 
that will be paid out by the Government soon in 


Victory Loan Bonds and War Saving Stamps.— 
THE EDITOR. 


in the near future, it may be that a large 
proportion of the recipients of these 
funds will not feel impelled to seek ad- 
vice regarding the reinvestments of this 
money, and many paid solicitors will be 
on watch for them to induce them, by 
high pressure salesmanship methods, to 
invest in stocks and so called securities 
of doubtful value. 

May not advice be offered to the pub- 
lic through publicity that will tend to 
save much injudicious use of these 
funds? In doing so ought we not act 
largely without the thought of advan- 
tage or profit to the banks. Some ad- 
vantage will certainly accrue to the 
banks, but my point is that we ought 
not to approach the question from that 
standpoint. The thought behind it all 
should be the offering of our facilities, 
the benefit of what knowledge bankers 
have gained by experience and their 
recommendations unbiased by their de- 
sire to gain business. There is no profit 
or advantages to bankers in advising the 
holder of a Victory Loan $1000 note to 
reinvest it in a Liberty Loan Bond. But 
if that is the best thing from his stand- 
point for the holder of the note to do, 
the banker should be willing to so ad- 
vise him. If he is advised contrary to 
his best interest the bankers are then, 
to say the least, not doing their full 
duty to the public. If that principal 
and policy is followed, then the bankers 
will be doing a real service to their 
communities. 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


N the course of a recent address be- 

fore the Cleveland Advertising Club 
on “When Will the Tide of Prosperity 
Reach Its High Point”, Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres. vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company said: 


In summarizing the prospects for next 
year’s business it may be said that it now 
appears probable that 1923 will be a year 
of business prosperity that will culminate 
and begin to slow down before the end of 
the year. Among the statistical measures 
of business and industry there are some that 
will probably advance, some that may be 
expected to decline, and some that will in 
all likelihood both advance and decline. 

Among those that will probably advance 
are the following: Interest rates, wages, 
railroad car loadings, automobiie output, 
money in circulation, cost of living, unfilled 
orders of the Steel Corporation, bank loans, 
iron and steel production, traffic on the 
Great Lakes and rediscounts with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

Among those that will probably decline 
are the following: The price of bonds, num- 
ber of failures, building construction, gold 
reserve ratio, and bank investments. 

Among those that will probably rise first 
and then fall are the following: Stock prices, 
wholesale commodity prices, volume of man- 
ufacturers and volume of employment. 


PREDICTS STRINGENCY IN 19238 


“Tt seems a foregone conclusion that 
the immediate future of Americar busi- 
ness is not indicative of a boom; reac- 
tion from the present revival is not 
many months ahead of us, and while the 
first few months of 1923 may be rela- 
tively prosperous, we may run into a 


renewed period of deflation before the 
end of 1923,” John Moody, authority 
on economies and finance, recently told 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Mr. Moody continued: 


The present general average purchasing 
power of the American farmer is only about 
64 per cent. of that of pre-war times, 
whereas the purchasing power of labor in 
the industrial sections is still from 100 to 
140 per cent. of pre-war times. The farmer 
represents about one-third of our total pop- 
ulation; his normal contribution to the 
wealth of the country is more than this. 
Either farm prices must rise or labor costs 
and other living costs must fall in the long 
run. 

What may reasonably happen in 1925 in 
the security markets is a sharp culmination 
of the recent long rise in stock prices in 
the early part of the year; a moderate strain 
on the money market during the winter and 
spring, followed by pronounced ease in in- 
terest rates later on, with bond prices hold- 
ing for a while, then sharply weakening, 
and finally setting in for a long renewed rise 
which may be of long duration. 

The only possibility to change this pic- 
ture would be unexpectedly favorable de- 
velopments in Europe, but they are not in 
sight. 


INVESTMENTS AND THE GULLIBLE PUBLIC 


In an article on “The Investment 
Banker,” written for the Los Angeles 
Herald, George R. Martin, manager of 
the bond department, Security Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, says: 

Close to a billiow dollars is the estimate 


of the money lost in this country last year 
on bogus enterprises and unsound promo- 
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tions, through insincere promises of big 
profits and by trifling with so-called magic 
roads to wealth. 

The gullibility of the general public is 
amazing. No pen or moving picture can 
adequately portray the human _ interest 
stories which are brought to the ears of the 
investment banker almost every day. 

In buying a security, like any other com- 
modity, an investor usually gets what he 
pays for. “Safety First” costs money. It 
may mean less yield in interest, but in- 
terest that is safe and certain which brings 
peace of mind. 

This does not mean that there are no 
worthy promotions. There are—and plenty 
of them, without the necessity of seeking 
those “with the cards stacked against the 
investor from the start”. 

But such promotions are, as a rule, man- 
aged by men who at least see that the money 
obtained goes for the absolute purpose for 
which it was sought and tells the investor 
beforehand that the odds may be against 
him. 

The safe road to follow is to “investigate 
before investing”. There is no better source 
than the bond departments of the banks 
and the well established investment banking 
houses. That is. their business. That is 
their duty. That is their patriotic duty— 
for money denied worthless enterprises is 
saved for worthy enterprises, which add to 
the general prosperity and happiness. 


FINANCING MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 


In a discussion on banking require- 
ments in the financing of codperative 
marketing associations, the current 
monthly review of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, San Francisco, says: 


Not the least important of the problems 
that have arisen in the development of co- 
éperative marketing of farm products from 
the experimental stage to a recognized place 
in the economic system of the United States 
is that which is concerned with the proper 
financing of the coéperative associations. 

Coéperative marketing has become so 
large and important a factor in the distri- 
bution of the nation’s crops that haphazard, 
incomplete methods of financing may no 
longer be employed. The obligation to direct 
the codperative marketing principle—which, 
whether it is liked or not, has come to stay, 
and to increase steadily in importance— 
along logically sound financial paths, rests 
upon the banks of the country. 

The borrower from a bank is quite likely 
to forget, biased as he naturally is as to the 
value of his collateral, that the primary duty 
of a bank is to protect its depositors. It 
is from this point that plans to finance the 


coéperative marketing associations must 
proceed. At the same time, the banks must 
finance the wheat of Washington and Ore- 
gon, the fruit of California and the cattle 
of Montana, Idaho and Utah. And the 
banks will take no unwarranted risks if they 
insist upon and apply proper safeguards 
in their dealings with coéperative market- 
ing associations. 

Some of the codperatives are splendidly 
organized; their contracts with their growers 
legally are unassailable; they are operating 
economically and profitably and they are 
coéperative in every sense of the word; yet 
the all important problem of finance in 
virtually every case has been left to the 
winds of chance, with the result that each 
successive year finds them with exactly the 
same major problem on their hands—finance. 

It might well be stated that as an axiom 
that every agricultural product can be 
financed on some basis equitable at once to 
the grower and to the money lender. In 
other words every product has a loanable 
value just as a Liberty bond has a loanable 
value. The present worth of a Liberty bond 
changes from day to day, just as the pres- 
ent worth of wheat or potatoes changes 
daily, and, all other things being equal, it is 
just as safe for the properly margined 
banker to lend on wheat as on Liberty 
bonds. The bond borrower can very readily 
be sold out if his margin is impaired or 
unprotected; so, also, the borrower on wheat 
or cotton or barley. 

But the value of a Liberty bond is gov- 
erned by the value of money, which in turn 
is governed by the present supply and de- 
mand of money; whereas the value. of a 
bushel of wheat is governed by the visible 
supply and the visible demand; and what 
is visible today may be quite invisible to- 
morrow; hence the wide fluctuations in the 
value of a commodity as compared with 
the value of a bond. 

It therefore follows that the lending 
banker must fix the loaning value of col- 
lateral security in relation first, to the risk 
involved, and second, to the ability of the 
borrower to maintain the proper margin. 
He must, above all, take into consideration 
the nature of the commodity. A 10 per 
cent. margin on cotton is better than a 50 
per cent. margin on strawberries. A 20 
per cent. margin on wheat is safer than an 
80 per cent. margin on onions. On the other 
hand, 10 per cent. margined cotton put up 
as collateral by a 10 per cent. margined 
borrower, whose only asset is the equity in 
his loan, is just as dangerous as 80 per 
cent. margined onions put up by a _ bor- 
rower with no tangible assets other than an 
equity which may disappear altogether if 
the onions spoil or if they become a drug 
on the market. 

But a loan of $75,000 on $100,000 worth 
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He of wheat at the market value, if wheat is their attitude is to be towards the codpera- 
rn selling around $1.00 a bushel, is just as safe tives. More than that—it is only fair to the 
e- from a banking standpoint as a $90,000 codperatives that they be given ample warn- 
a loan on $100,000 par value Liberty bonds ing of the terms and conditions which the 
le selling at par, irrespective of the financial average conservative bank is to exact, in 
at standing of the borrower. As a matter of order that they may set their houses in or- 
o- fact, the wheat loan to a coéperative asso- der accordingly. 
he ciation with no financial responsibility what- In a discussion of the safeguards with 
th soever is less hazardous than the Liberty which banks should surround the financing 
bond loan to an individual with no financial of codéperative associations, one must dif- 
ig responsibility for the reason that the co-  ferentiate between those coéperatives which, 
y- Operative association has the right under its from the very nature of the underlying se- 
sk contract with the growers to pledge the curity they have to offer, are considered a 
he wheat of one grower to protect the margin hazardous risk, and those dealing in staple 
n. of another grower. commodities which, while they may be sub- 
on While the coéperative association may not _ ject to declines in prices, are, nevertheless, 
er therefore be ready to protect its margins in readily marketable, easily stored, and rea- 
50 cash, it is always able to protect them in sonably non-perishable. 
20 kind, which, as far as the bank is concerned, 
an is equally good. On the other hand, the ee er. 
er careful banker would look askance at the An association dealing in staple com- 
ip offer of a codéperative onion exchange to  modities need not necessarily have either 
Pd keep up its margins by depositing additional capital or surplus, nor, indeed, any tangible 
” onions in warehouse on a falling onion asset whatsoever other than its contracts 
er market. with its growers. On the other hand, a 
r- It is already apparent that the banks coiperative manufacturing a perishable 
an have a problem on their hands—a problem product or dealing in a product more or less 
if hat must be met and solved with the least of a luxury, either should have liquid assets 
ig ossible delay. It is just as important that to fall back upon in case of necessity, or 
‘e codperative associations should know should be able to assure its bankers that its 
th where they stand with the banks as it is entire output has been sold to responsible 
hat the banks should themselves know what wholesalers. From the bankers’ standpoint, 
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therefore, there are three kinds of co- 
Operatives: 

1. Dealing in an article of inherent value that 
is worthy of being financed on its own merits 
and without any regard to the financial re- 
sponsibility of the borrower; 

2. Having no financial responsibility and deal- 
ing in commodities or luxuries which either are 
easily perishable or are not prime staples; 

3. Dealing in a commodity which, as far as 
the United States is concerned, is grown only 
in the state in which the association operates, 
and at least 60 per cent. of which is controlled 
by the association. 

It is neither safe nor sufficient, however, 
to act on the assumption that a codperative 
handling cotton is worthy of financial assist- 
ance on the mere security, properly mar- 
gined, of warehouse receipts for baled cot- 
ton in storage. Other factors must be taken 
into consideration and the conservative 
banker will ask himself as to the associa- 
tion’s contracts with its growers: 


1. How many growers have signed up 
with the codéperative association? 

2. How many acres of wheat or bar- 
ley or how many bales of cotton do these 
contracts tie up to the association, and 
for how many years? 

3. Is the association the exclusive 
agent of the growers? 

4. Does the contract between the asso- 
ciation and the growers authorize the 
association to pool or mingle the com- 
modity delivered by the growers with 
the other deliveries of a like standard 
of grade and quality? 

5. Does the grower empower the asso- 
ciation to pledge the commodity, or the 
warehouse receipts representing it, as 
security for loans? 

6. Does the association agree to make 
or does it in fact make an initial pay- 
ment on delivery? If so, how much? 

7. Does the association undertake to 
market the commodity in an orderly 
manner by constantly supplying the de- 
mand as it exists, or is that left to the 
discretion of the officers of the asso- 
ciation? 

8. Is the association authorized to 
act as its own selling agent or must it 
use the services of brokers and jobbers? 

9. Is the association precluded from 
making shipments on consignment to 
brokers? 

10. Has the counsel for the bank ex- 
amined the form of contract and pro- 
nounced it legally sound? 


If there are 5000 growers of any one 
staple commodity in a certain country and 
only 250 have signed up; or if in the same 
community there are 100,000 acres planted 
to barley and only 10,000 acres have been 
tied up to the association by contracts with 
the growers, manifestly the association can- 
not hope either for success or for financial 
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assistance from the banks. Broadly speak- 
ing, the association should control at least 
60 per cent. of the total production of the 
county or state in which it operates. 

Unless the association has a virtual mo- 
nopoly in a commodity grown in a state 
which produces 100 per cent. of the entire 
United States output of that particular 
commodity, it is absolutely essentiai that 
the association be required either by its 
growers or by its bank to supply the demand 
as it exists, to release for sale a certain per- 
centage each month or within a given period 
of time, and to use the ordinary channels of 
trade rather than itself attempt to carry 
on a wholesale business. 


WAREHOUSE SITUATION 


Practically all coédperative financing is 
done on the faith of warehouse receipts, and 
here again there is a condition to face which 
demands the thought and attention not only 
of the banks but also the governments of 
the several states. In the state of California 
there are some 450 public warehouses for the 
storage of products of the soil. There is a 
United States Government Warehouse Act 
as well as a California Warehouse Act, and 
warehouses have been invited to apply for 
licenses under these acts and to file a bond 
with the Federal Government or with the 
State Department of Agriculture 

How many warehouses in the state of 
California are so licensed, bonded and su- 
pervised? Seven. There is a Public Weigh- 
master attached to each warehouse who is 
honded in the sum of fifty dollars. The 
warehouse files its tariffs with the railroad 
commission and opens its doors to the farm- 
ers who deliver their grain in exchange for a 
warehouse receipt reading in large letters, 
“State Certificate of Weights and Measures,” 
and in small letters “and warehouse re- 
ceipt”. 

If the banks in the State of California 
and in other states do not, by concerted 
action, demand that their public warehouses 
be licensed either under the United States 
Warehouse Act or under the State Act 
they are not performing their full duty to 
themselves. Unless the banks insist, the 
warehousemen has no incentive except to 
leave well enough alone. So long as the 
banks accept their warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral just so long will the warehousemen 

“as many of them do—continue to issue 
receipts like those already described which, 
hy reason of their form and language, give 
the impression that they are the certificate 
if the state. The banks might well go even 

irther and ask for the enactment of legis- 
ition making it compulsory for warehouses 
to take out a state license. 

Attached to warehouse receipts for grain 

re certificates of inspection. Here again 
he state of California has placed at the 
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A Well Rounded Service 
That Produces 


More Business for Your 


Bank 


A specialized agency that can assist in the sort of salesmanship 
required to increase the business of your bank is the Bankers 
Service Corporation of New York. 


Its recognition among bankers is based on fourteen years’ success- 
ful service to large and small institutions from Maine to California. 


Here are some of the important branches of its service— 


Solicitation 
Personal solicitation is the most eco- 
nomical way to get new savings deposits 
in quantity, because under this plan 
you get what you pay for and pay for 
only what you get. 


Accounts placed by the Bankers Ser- 
vice Corporation have always shown a 
satisfactory initial deposit, and their 
subsequent development and mortality 
rate have always been more favorable 
to the bank than that of the average 
savings account. 


Cultivation 


The bank which gives its customers a 
steady sense of relationship to it is the 
bank that gets full value out of every 
account it secures. Unless you are cul- 
tivating your present customers, you 
are letting your most fertile field lie 
fallow. 


The Bankers Service Corporation sup- 
plies cultivation material for customers 
in a highly efficient form. It talks in- 
creased bank use, not merely thrift. It 
says to all customers what the banker 
would say personally to each of them. 
It goes after results and gets them. 


Developing Trust Business 


The Bankers Service Corporation Cam- 
paign for Trust Prospects shows the 
result of intensive study and long prac- 
tice in solving Trust Department prob- 
lems. Every item of this campaign is 
a readable and memorable piece of 
information on how to protect an es- 
tate. In connection with it is offered 
a comprehensive advisory service on 
mailing lists, co-operation by other de- 
partments, personal follow up, and in- 
dividual solicitation. 


New Business Service 


The Bankers Service Corporation is 
prepared to give professional assistance 
in the organization or reorganization 
of a bank’s New Business Department, 
including central customer file, mailing 
lists, solicitation plans, development of 
leads, co-operation by stockholders and 
directors, and employee training. 


In the capacity of advertising agent 
the Bankers Service Corporation takes 
responsibility for budget preparation, 
idea creation, copy writing, art super- 
vision, and the production of finished 
matter. 


The Bankers Service Corporation 
19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 
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disposal of its farmers a corps of licensed 
inspectors qualified to grade every product 
of the soil according to United States Gov- 
ernment standards or the tentative stan- 
dards of the state. The time must come 
when banks will be required by law, if they 
fail to do so voluntarily, to accept as col- 
lateral only those warehouse receipts which 
are issued by warehouse companies licensed 
by and bonded to the State or Federal Gov- 
ernment, and which are supported by in- 
spection certificates issued by duly licensed 
State or Government inspectors; but before 
that can be accomplished the California 
Warehouse Act must be amended to admit 
warehouses storing nuts, and dried and pre- 
served fruits. There does not appear to be 
any good reason why in the State of Cal- 
ifornia, which produces 100 per cent. of the 
total United States production of raisins, 
walnuts, almonds, and figs, it should legis- 
late those products out of the protection 
of its Warehouse Act. 

No hard and fast rule can be applied to 
the financing of coédperative associations. 
Each case must be considered on its in- 
dividual merits, always with the idea of 
giving at the same time help to the growers’ 
associations and protection to the bank’s 
depositors. 


FINANCING THE CATTLEMAN 


Regarding the methods employed by 
cattle loan companies in financing the 
cattleman, the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, says: 


The cattle business is financed by three 
groups of organizations: the cattle loan com- 
panies, the live stock commission companies, 
and the banks which lend money on cattle. 
The first portion of this thesis will be con- 
cerned primarily with the operating methods 
of the cattle loan companies located in the 
large cattle markets, and also with the 
methods used by the live stock commission 
companies which, while making loans mainly 
to increase the commission business, make a 
profit from the transaction, and run the 
cattle loan end of the business in a similar 
manner to that of the cattle loan company. 
The second portion of this paper will take 
up the business methods of commercial and 
country banks which lend on cattle as se- 
curity, in which are included the methods of 
the cattle loan company which is located 
in the cattle raising districts and whose 
methods, on account of the close proximity 
to the borrower, are analogous to those of 
the country bank rather than those of the 
cattle loan company located at the cattle 
market. 

A great many cattle loan companies, 
practically all of the large ones, are closely 
iffiliated with some bank, the stockholders, 
fficers, and headquarters usually being the 
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same. Consequently the operations of one 
may at times be the operations of the other, 
the purpose of the cattle loan company type 
of organization being to carry on portions of 
the business which, if not impossible, would 
be extremely difficult for a bank to handle. 
Accordingly, throughout this paper, when- 
ever the operations of a cattle loan company 
are described, it may have reference to 
either the operations of the company itself 
or those of its affiliated bank. The two are 
too nearly synonymous to keep clearly apart 
at all points. 

‘he volume of business handled by the in- 
dividual cattle loan company varies with 
the time of the year and with business con- 
ditions. It will run from the $500,000 of 
loans carried by the smaller companies sit- 
uated at the packing house markets to ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 in the case of one or 
two larger companies. ‘The latter figure, 
however, is that of the time when cattle 
loan companies were carrying the largest 
amount of loans in their history. Since 
that time, 1918-9, all companies have 
greatly reduced their loans, certain com- 
panies having made reductions of 50 per 
cent. or more. 

Three reasons may be assigned for this 
reduction in loans. In the first place the 
declining price of cattle would bring this 
about. Assuming that the same number of 
head were offered as security and the same 
margin was required, the amount loaned 
would have to be less. Secondly, monetary 
conditions came to the point where it was 
difficult to place paper. Finally, certain 
companies came to realize that their loans 
were too extensive in comparison with the 
capital of their respective company, and 
that a reduction was desirable. 

The territory covered by the individual 
cattle loan company depends upon the size 
of the company, and to a larger extent upon 
its willingness to make loans at a great dis- 
tance from the home office. The territory 
covered by the companies in the most im- 
portant cattle loan centers will be in gen- 
eral as follows: 


Chicago: Corn Belt and the Northwest as far 
as western Idaho. 

Kansas City: Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico and Colorado. 

East St. Louis: Southern Illinois, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, and Texas. 

St. Paul: The Northwest as far as western Mon- 
tana. 

Omaha: Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana, and parts of Iowa. 

St. Joseph: Kansas, Texas, and eastern Colorado 

Sioux City: South Dakota, and parts of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wyoming. 

Oklahoma City: Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico. 

Fort Worth: Texas and part of New Mexico. 

Denver: Colorado and part of Wyoming. 

El Paso: Parts of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 

Salt Lake City: Utah and Idaho. 

Los Angeles: California and part of Arizona 

Portland: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and parts 
of California, Utah, Nevada, to as far east as 
Nebraska and South Dakota 
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Before taking up the various types of 
loans handled, let us first consider just 
what we mean by a feeder loan, or a stocker 
loan, or whatever the case may be. Feeder 
loans have been defined as “loans made on 
beef steers which are ready to go into the 
last stage of feeding prior to their sale as 
finished beef”. Stocker loans are of three 
classes: those on breeding cattle, those on 
young steer or heifers which will not be 
ready for the market for the next year or 
longer, and those that may be put into the 
class of summer loans. The last named 
relate to loans made on range cattle grazed 
over the summer season with the expecta- 
tion that the borrower will sell in the fall, 
keeping only those cattle for which he has 
feed. There is some question as to whether 
summer loans may be rightly put into the 
stocker division, but owing to the want of a 
better place they are usually classed under 
that head. The open range loan, too, has 
some claims to a separate classification, but 
it overlaps so greatly with other types of 
stocker loans that it can not be given a 
separate place. 

Although the nature of the territory cov- 
ered is the influencing factor in determining 
the type of loan handled by various com- 
panies, the policy adopted by the individual 
‘company will have some bearing on the 


matter. For example, feeder loans have 
usually been considered the most desirable 
type of paper owing to better marketability 
of the security; but one or two cattle loan 
companies believe that feeder loans are not 
a proper type of loan for the cattle loan 
company and that they should be taken care 
of by the country banks. Certain other 
companies avoid any sort of open range 
loan as being absolutely dangerous because 
of the difficulty of making the careful and 
continuous check-up which is so necessary 
in holding down losses, thus excluding a 
great many stocker loans from considera- 
tion by some companies. 

Aside from special instances such as those 
just mentioned, however, the kind of terri- 
tory in which loans are made will be the 
primary cause for the predominance of one 
or the other type of loan with various com- 
panies. Thus the majority of feeder loans 
are made by companies located in or near 
the Corn Belt at Chicago, East St. Louis, 
Omaha, and Kansas City, and also at the 
western extremity of the cattle country at 
Los Angeles and Portland. Even many of 
these companies, however, will have more 
stocker than feeder loans, and as companies 
in other centers will have but a negligible 
number of feeder loans, it is evident that 
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stocker loans will be easily in the majority 
among the loan companies as a whole. 


BUYING POWER OF THE FARMERS 


“It has been expected in many quar- 
ters,” says the current issue of the 
Survey of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, “that an extraordin- 
ary increase in trade activity would be 
developed this fall in consequence of re- 
vived purchasing power of the farmers. 
Although the looked-for wave of buying 
by the farmers has not fully material- 
ized, the marked increases in cotton, 
grain, and cattle prices of recent weeks 
may materially alter the business situa- 
tion. The disposition of farmers to 
spend and to consume has been re- 
strained in part by the memory of what 
followed a recent period of extravagant 
spending, but for the more compelling 
reasons they are now on the whole mod- 


erate spenders”. The Survey continues: 


Prices of leading farm products are rela- 
tively low, with a striking exception in the 


case of cotton; and it is, of course, relative 
rather than absolute prices which so seri- 
ously restrict the purchasing power of the 
farmers. While there has been considerable 
recovery in prices of a number of farm 
products in October, in earlier weeks prices 
of wheat and corn sagged materially. The 
prices then current could only mean a 
smaller volume of immediate purchasing 
power than is requisite to induce the degree 
of business activity which was so generally 
expected. 

At the beginning of 1920, shortly before 
the peak of post-war prices was reached, 
the average prices of farm products oc- 
cupied very nearly the same relation to 
average prices of all commodities as in 
1913. However, during 1920, the index of 
prices of farm products compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics fell increasingly 
below that for all commodities. There was 
but little sustained improvement in this re- 
spect in 1921, and at the end of that year 
average prices of farm products remained 
about 14 per cent. out of line. 

Price changes in the first two months of 
1922 brought the farm products index much 
more nearly into accord with the all- 
commodities index than it had been for more 
than two years, the variations in February 
being only about 7 per cent. Thereafter, 
until September, the index showed an in- 
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creasing spread of prices of farm products 
below the average for all commodities, and 
in that month it was 13.1 per cent. below 
the index for all commodities. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the buying power 
of the farmers this fall has proved in a 
measure disappointing. 

Moreover, aggregate indebtedness of the 
farmer, much of it the heritage of the period 
of war and post-war prosperity, is extra- 
ordinarily large. Money which under other 
conditions would be expended promptly by 
the farmers for their ordinary needs is going 
this fall to reduce mortgages and to pay off 
bank loans and other debts. 


OPTIMISM IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


“The general situation in its major 
aspects is distinctly better than thirty 
days ago,”” says the current monthly re- 
view of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. The review con- 


tinues: 


This is shown not merely by figures, but 
also in a changed mental attitude. We are 
further away than ever from the use of such 
phrases as “depression” and “hard times”. 
Obstacles to complete normal conditions still 
exist, and it would be far from correct to 
say that no more improvement is needed. 
We do feel, however, that business is making 
excellent headway, and that the coming 
months may be faced without apprehension 
on the part of those who have put their 
house in order. 


It is pointed out that while the esti- 
mated yield of some crops is somewhat 
less than hoped for, 1922 is still ex- 
pected to be a good year in agricultural 
production. ‘“Bumper” crops are few, 
but in most instances yields will exceed 
1921. This is true of potatoes, rice, 
tobacco, apples, peaches and hay. Cot- 
ton prospects have declined, although a 
total of over ten million bales is likely. 
Most states will have larger cotton crops 
than last year; the increase in Texas 
may amount to 50 per cent., and it will 
probably be in the neighborhood of 25 
per cent. in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
Ginning has been unusually rapid, and 
movement to market has been heavier 
than for several years previous. 

With respect to livestock, the review 
calls attention to present prices com- 
pared to the ten year average for this 
season of the year. Cattle values are 
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about the same; sheep about 5 per cent. 
lower, hogs nearly 20 per cent. lower, 
and lambs over 30 per cent. higher. The 
review continues: 


We have little in the way of actual figures 
to show the present status of wholesale 
trade. Improvement is apparently taking 
place, due to the fact that the country mer- 
chant, feeling the effects of harvest, is buy- 
ing more freely. Federal Reserve data cov- 
ering August, reflect a distinct betterment 
over July, and in most cases over August 
of last year. The hardware business is a 
good barometer of general conditions; six 
Reserve banks report sales in this line from 
8.8 per cent. to 31.2 per cent. better than 
for July, and 5.5 per cent. to 26.7 per cent 
above August, 1921. 


REPLACING WORN-OUT BANK BILLS 
“Few Americans realize”, says an 


item in the October issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine, “how much work 


is needed to withdraw from circulation 
yearly the large number of bank-notes 
worn out by constant handling. Some 
idea of this” the items continues, “may 
be gained by considering the fact that 
the average life of a five-dollar note is 


only about ten months. In the vaults of 


the New York Federal Reserve Bank is 
constantly kept a supply of approx- 
imately $500,000,000 to replace the 
worn money sent in by local banks. 

“In a single bank of the Federal Re- 
serve group 687,000,000 individual 
notes were counted, of which 166,000.- 
000 notes, aggregating $771,000,000, 
were canceled. The aggregate with- 
drawal forms a considerable percentage 
of the total amount of currency in cir- 
culation in the United States—$4.500.- 
000,000—and the machinery required 
involves constant watchfulness and un- 
ceasing energy.” 
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CORN EXCHANGE BANK CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


Stockholders of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, met on November 23 to vote on 
a proposal of the directors that the cap- 
ital stock be increased from $8,250,000 to 
$9,075,000. The 8250 additional shares will 
be offered to stockholders at par, in propor- 
tion to the shares already held. 

The proposed increase is stated to be in 
line with the bank’s policy that a guaranty 
to depositors in shape of capital should keep 
pace with enlargement of bank’s business. 
Successive capital increases have heen made 
over a period of years. On September 30 
last the institution had aggregate deposits 
of $193,161,484, surplus and _ undivided 
profits of $11,402,154. In addition to home 
office the bank has fifty-two branches 
throughout the city. 


PERSONNEL OF NEW HAMILTON 
BANK 


Edmund D. Fisher, chairman of the or- 
ganization committee, has made public the 
personnel of the board of directors of the 
new Hamilton National Bank of New York 
and affiliated companies which is expected to 
open for business the latter part of Decem- 
ber in the Bush Terminal Building on 
Forty-second street. The tentative list of 
directors follows: 

Irving T. Bush, president Bush Terminal 
Company, president New York Chamber of 
Commerce; Henry J. Davenport, president 
Iiome Title Insurance Co., vice-president 
Midwood Trust Co.; trustee Flatbush Sav- 
ings Bank; Edmund D. Fisher, president; 
leonard A. Hockstader, L. F. Rothschild & 
Co.; John Markle, president Jeddo-Highland 
Coal Co., president Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration; Charles Miner, vice-president 
Benjamin, Hastings & Miner, Inc.; Hower 
W. Orvis, Orvis Brothers & Co.; Frederick 
W. Prentice, treasurer H. L. Judd Co.; 
mer A. Sperry, president The Sperry 
‘yroscope Co., trustee The Engineering 
oundation, member Naval Consulting 
Soard; Frank D. Waller, vice-president 

hn Firth & Co., Inc.; Archibald R. Wat- 


son, president Balbach Smelting & Refining 
Co.; L. E. Williams, vice-president and 
cashier; H. Parker Willis, first secretary 
Federal Reserve Board, editor New York 
Journal of Commerce. 

The officers of the new bank as at present 
constituted are Edmund D. Fisher, presi- 
dent; Lewis E. Williams, vice-president and 
cashier; and Stanley J. Lathrop, assistant 
cashier. 

Mr. Fisher, who is head of the new bank, 
gained his initial banking experience with 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, and he suc- 
cessively managed the Flatbush Trust Com- 
pany and the Bank of Detroit. He served 
the City of New York as deputy comptroller 
in charge of financing from 1910 to 1918 
and as chairman of the Commission on 
Standardization. Mr. Fisher is known in 
the banking world as a member of the 
Council of Administration of the New York 
State Bankers Association and as chairman 
of its Legislative Committee during the 
period of banking reform in this state. 
He was appointed by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury as a member of the organization 
committee that laid out the physical plan 
of the Federal Reserve Banks while a mem- 
ber of the Currency Committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. He 
was recently appointed a member of the 
Paraguay Group, Inter-American High 
Commission. 

Mr. Williams, who is to be vice-president 
of the bank, was with the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, and later was cashier 
of the St. Louis Union Bank, now the First 
National Bank. He has latterly been with 
Lee, Higginson & Company. Mr. Lathrop, 
the assistant cashier, has had both a business 
and banking experience, the latter being 
particularly with Wells Fargo & Company 
and the National City Bank of New York. 

The women’s department will be in charge 
of Miss Anne Seward, recently in the Paris 
office of the Park Union Corporation and 
formerly with the Bankers Trust Company 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

The affiliated companies are the New 
York Hamilton Corporation and the Hamil- 
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ton Safe Deposit Company. ‘The bank, the 
corporation, which will handle the security 
end of the business, and the safe deposit 
company, will be located in quarters which 
are now being prepared in the Bush Term- 
inal Building on Forty-second street, be- 
tween Sixth avenue and Broadway. The 
banking offices are in English Gothic type 
of architecture, conforming to the general 
lines of the Bush Terminal Building. 

The Hamilton National Bank will have a 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $500,- 
000. The Hamilton Corporation, the security 
end of the bank, will have a capital of $200,- 
000 and the safe deposit company a capital 
of $100,000. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


At the regular weekly meeting of the 
board of directors of the National City 
Bank, James A. Jackson, formerly an assist- 
ant vice-president was elected a_ vice- 
president. Mr. Jackson came to the City 
Bank in 1917 starting as a representative 


with headquarters in Kansas City and cov- 
ering the southwestern territory. In 1918 
he was made an assistant cashier. In 1920 
he was brought to the head office in New 
York and in 1921 he was made an assistant 
vice-president. 

Mr. Jackson is a graduate of the public 
schools of St. Louis and Troy, Missouri, and 
in 1910 was graduated with the degree of 
B. A. from the University of Missouri. Im- 
mediately upon leaving college he became 
associated with the Gate City National Bank 
of Kansas City, remaining with that insti- 
tution from 1910 to 1914. From 1915 to 
1917 he was associated with one of the 
oldest firms in the farm mortgage business 
with headquarters in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mr. Jackson has an extensive acquaintance 
throughout the Southwest, especially in 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma ana Texas. 
His father up to the time of his death sev- 
eral years ago, was the leading banker in 
Troy, Missouri, and when the newly elected 
vice-president of the City Bank was 12 years 
old he began his banking career during his 
school vacation, in his father’s institution. 

Mr. Jackson is 35 years old and therefore 
takes his place as one of the youngest bank 
executives in New York City. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association will hold its next an- 
nual spring meeting, April 23, 24, 25 and 26, 
1923, at the Westchester Biltmore Country 
Club, Rye, New York, it has been announced 
by the Administrative Committee of the 
Association. This annual function draws 
together the chief governing body of the 
Association composed of leading bankers 
from all parts of the country, and, in the 
affairs of the organization, is second in im- 
portance only to the annual convention such 
as recently held in New York City. A four 
day session instead of the usual five days 
will be held. 

The preliminary outline of the program 
provides for committee meetings throughout 
the day on Monday, April 23. The meetings 
of the whole council will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings. At 
these sessions action will be taken on 
economic, business and banking questions of 
general public interest in addition to the 
transaction of Association business. In the 
afternoons on these days there will be no 
sessions of the Council, but special meetings 
of the members may be arranged for 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 





symposiums on activities of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Formal notice of the meeting and further 
details of the arrangements will be sent 
later to the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, which comprises about 300 bankers 


INDUSTRIAL BANK MERGES WITH 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST 


The merger of the Industrial Bank of 
New York with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of Brooklyn and New York was 
approved by the boards of directors of the 
respective institutions on December 1. The 
matter will be submitted to stockholders, 
and a special meeting has been called for 
December 18 to ratify the action taken by 
directors. When the merger is completed 
the Manufacturers’ Trust Company will 
have capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of more than $6,000,000 and deposits of ap- 
proximately $65,000,000. The Industrial 
Bank, which is located at Fourth avenue and 
T'wenty-seventh street, has deposits of about 
$9,000,000. 

With the taking over of the Industrial 
Bank, the Manufacturers Trust Company 
will have three offices located in Manhattan, 
one at 139 Broadway, another at Eighth 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street, and a third 
at the Industrial Bank. Four offices are lo- 
cated in Brooklyn, one at 774 Broadway, 
another at 84 Broadway, one at Williams- 
burgh Bridge Plaza and one other at 710 
Grand street. One office is maintained in 
(Jueens at Myrtle and Cypress avenues. 

The merger will in no way affect the 
personnel of either institution, as all of the 
officers and employees of the Industrial 
sank will be continued in the service of the 
rust company. Nathan S. Jonas, president 
of the trust company, said that Staughton 
8. Lynd and Ralph A. Stephenson. re- 
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spectively president and vice-president of 
the Industrial Bank, would become vice- 
presidents of the company and would con- 
duct the affairs of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company at the office now occupied by the 
Industrial Bank. 


JERSEY CITY BANKS MERGE 


The Union ‘Trust Company of Jersey City, 
N. J., with assets of $12,000,000, has an- 
nounced that it has acquired a controlling 
interest in the Hudson National Bank, as- 
sets $6,000,000, and that the two concerns 
will be merged on January 1 and occupy 
the present Union ‘Trust Company Building 
at Washington and Montgomery streets, 
Jersey City. 

Fred E. Ferguson, president of the Trust 
company and also Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, will be president of the new institu- 
tion and Samuel Drayton will be vice- 
president. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
Kenneth C. Bell, Franklin H. Gates and 
Thomas A. Pyterman were appointed as- 
sistant cashiers. Arthur K. F. Schulz was 
appointed assistant comptroller and Howard 
F. Walsh assistant trust officer. Peter Kemp 
has been appointed auditor. 


SAFETY INK STOPS CHECK 
ALTERATION 


Recent experience has shown that much 
of the enormous loss occasioned through the 
alteration of checks has been accomplished 
by fraud “experts” who have eradicated the 
ink used in writing the checks, raised the 
figures or eliminated the name of the payee 
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Lewis L. Clarke 


Charles H. Sabin 





Darwin P. Kingsley 


SHARP PLAY MARKS BANKERS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE GOLF TOURNEY 


Cup offered by Alvin W. Krech, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York for 
the team turning in the lowest score. 

It was won by the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 





and inserted “bearer”, or have otherwise 
accomplished their purpose through the ease 
with which ordinary ink may be removed 
and replaced by other letters or figures. 

As an effective means for stopping this 
criminal activity, the F. M. Burke Ink Co., 
Inc., 477 West Broadway, New York, has 
perfected what is known as “Burke’s Safety 
Ink”, which has proven entirely impervious 
to the effects of an ink eradicator. 

Through exacting tests it has been shown 
that whereas inks ordinarily used could be 
entirely eradicated, no amount of applica- 
tion of eradicator could effect Burke’s 
Safety Ink. 

Although in existence scarcely six months, 
Burke’s Safety Ink has already won wide 
favor and is being adopted by banks and 
trust companies throughout the country as 
the standard ink for use in writing checks. 

It is declared to be proof against acid, 
clogging, fraud, rust, corrosion, spreading, 
fading, spoiling, soiling, sediment, moisture 
and tampering. These qualities make it ex- 
ceedingly desirable for fountain pen use. 


NEW YORK BANKERS ENJOY A DAY 
: OF GOLF 


The Westchester-Biltmore Country Club 
was recently the scene of a spirited contest 
between New York bank executives to de- 
cide the golf honors of the present season 
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Percy H. Johnston 
GOLF TOURNEY ON WESTCHESTER-BILTMORE LINKS 


‘The event was staged by the Bankers’ Ath- 
letic League which has for its members the 
officers, directors and trustees of the various 
banks in this city. James I. Bush, vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust Company, 
was chairman of the committee which ar- 
ranged the tournament. He had the real 
job, the others just played. 

R. C. James, of the American Express 
Company, knows how to drive and approach 
and putt. He returned the best gross score 
as well as the best net score, but under the 
rules could win only one prize and so se- 
lected the cup for low gross offered by 
Percy H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical National Bank. His card read 
{0—43—83. 

Mr. James had a handicap of 4, so that 
he returned a net score of 79. But this 
prize went to C. A. Corliss of the Chemical 
National Bank, who returned a 105—24—81. 

Alvin W. Krech, president of the Equit- 
ible Trust Company, offered a cup for the 
team made up of five players which turned 
in the lowest score. 

This much-sought trophy was won by the 
Guaranty Trust Company with a team made 
ip of D. Bordman, manager; C. H. Sabin, 
‘hairman of the board; C. R. Parker, vice- 
resident; C. M. Marvin, assistant secretary, 
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and A. R. Jones, assistant vice-president. 
The total turned in was 431. 

Among those represented by teams were 
the Equitable Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Federal Trust Company, New 
York Trust Company, Central Union Trust 
Company, American Express Company, 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, Chem- 
ical National Bank, Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, Bank of America, Seaboard National 
Bank, Corporation Trust Company, State 
Bank, Columbia Trust Company, American 
Exchange National Bank and Manufac- 
turers’ Trust Company. 


OLDEST BANK TO PAY 100 PER CENT. 
STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
the oldest banking institution in the United 
States operating under its original charter, 
granted in 1799, is preparing to distribute 
to its stockholders a stock dividend of 100 
per cent. The directors of the bank, which 
in its present form combines the banks 
founded by Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton, have voted to increase the capital 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 by the trans- 
fer of a portion of the surplus of the cor- 
poration to capital account, and their ac- 
tion was submitted for approval to the 
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stockholders at a special meeting held on 
December 5. 

Under the plan, each stockholder of 
record at the close of business on November 
28 will receive an amount of new stock 
equivalent to his holdings at that time. As 
a result of this arrangement, the corpora- 
tion will have a capital of $10,000,000, a 
surplus of $10,000,000 and undivided profits 
of approximately $2,500,000. 

The State of New York will be a bene- 
ficiary under the stock dividend, since the 
State holds $50,000 worth of the stock. This 
is the only banking stock held by the State, 
and the manner of its acquisition dates back 
to 1808, when the Manhattan Company asked 
for a minor change in its charter, which was 
granted on consideration that the State of 
New York should have the right to sub- 
scribe $50,000 of the $50 par value stock of 
the company at par. 

The original capital of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company was $2,000,000, and the 
subscription to this stock increased the capi- 
tal to $2,050,000, where it remained until 
1918, when the Bank of the Metropolis was 
merged with the Manhattan Company and 
the capital stock was increased to $2,500,- 
000. On January 13, 1920, when the Bank 
of Long Island was absorbed, the capital 
was increased to $3,000,000, and on March 
29, 1920, the Merchants Bank was abscrbed 
by the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
and the capital stock was increased to $5,- 


000,000. It was this last merger which 
consolidated two of the oldest banking in- 
stitutions, the Manhattan Company, founded 
by Aaron Burr, and the Merchants Bank, 
founded by Alexander Hamilton. 

From a company organized to supply pure 
water to the City of New York to one of 
the most important financial institutions in 
the Wall Street district has been the record 
of growth during 123 years of the Bank of 
Manhattan Company, which today in its 
statement of condition shows loans and dis- 
counts of $92,621,436, holdings of United 
States Government bonds of $15,640,055, 
and other securities amounting to $17,787,- 
530, and cash on hand and in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of $20,920,581. Deposits have 
reached the total of $198,289,892, as indi- 
cated by the last statement as of June 30, 
1922. 

While organized primarily as a _ water 
company, or as a company which was to 
supply pure water to New York, the broad 
scope of the charter issued by the Legisla- 
ture in 1799 permitted the company to en- 
gage in practically any type of business 
designated by the directors for the employ- 
ment of any idle capital which the company 
might have. It was by this means that the 
Manhattan Company circumvented the op- 
position of Alexander Hamilton and the 
originators of the Merchants Bank to the 
formation of a banking institution by Aaron 
Burr. The Merchants Bank was founded 
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in 1803 by a group of merchants, who re- 
tained Alexander Hamilton to draw up their 
articies of incorporation. 

It is considered as a testimonial of the 
tremendous growth of the banking business 
of New York that the two institutions of 
earliest date in this country, and xeen rivals 
at the time—the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company and the Merchants Bank—are 
combined under one title of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, and at the head of the 
institution is Stephen Baker, a grandson and 
namesake of the late Stephen Baker, mer- 
chant, who was one of the original sub- 
scribers to the stock of the Manhattan Com- 
pany in 1799. 

The present bank operates under its orig- 
inal charter, with a branch at 31 Union 
Square, and other branches in Jamaica, 
Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rockaway, 
Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, 
Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, Wood 
Haven, Brooklyn Manor, Ridgewood, Fresh 
Pond, Rockaway Park and Maspeth. In 
addition, there are three offices in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. The main offices of 
the company are at 40 Wall street, the 
original location. 

The Merchants’ Bank in 1802 occupied 
the quarters next door at 42 Wall street. 
After extending their quarters from time 
to time the two banks, in 1883, erected for 
their joint occupancy the building on the 
present site, and for thirty-seven years 
only a marble partition separated the two 
banks. 

The officials of the bank are Stephen 
Baker, president; Raymond E. Jones, first 
vice-president, and directors, J. E. Aldred, 
Stephen Baker, B. H. Borden, Michael 
Friedsam, Walter Jennings, Raymond E. 
Jones, G. Howland Levaitt, Henry A. 
McHarg, George McNeir, Arthur G. Meyer, 
John C. Moore, Charles E. Potts, Samuel 
Sloan, James Speyer, Carl F. Sturhahn and 
George Zabriskie. 


LABOR WILE START $2,000,000 BANK 


Organized labor has decided to establish 
a codperative bank in New York with a 
capitalization of $2,000,000, William F. 
Kehoe, secretary of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council, announced recently. 

The labor bank, the first of its kind in 
the State, Mr. Kehoe said will have the 
support of the more than 1,500,000 organized 
workers of the State, as well as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The bank, which 
will be known as the Federation ‘Trust Com- 
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pany, he said, will be opened shortly after 
the first of the year, and later will estab- 
lish branches in various sections of New 
York City and in the principal cities of the 
State. 

Decision to establish the labor bank, Mr. 
Kehoe said, was made after nearly three 
years of study and investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Banking of the Central ‘Trades 
and Labor Council, in coéperation with the 
New York State Federation of !.abor. 

He said that several sites for the new 
bank had been considered, and it will prob- 
ably be located near the Grand Central or 
Pennsylvania railroad terminals. ‘The bank 
will be established along the lines of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 
dperative National Bank of Cleveland, and 
will be under the direction of W. F. Mc- 
Caleb, who established the Cleveland institu- 
tion. Mr. McCaleb has a recdrd of estab- 
lishing twenty-four labor banks, and prior 
to becoming vice-president and general man- 
ager of the engineers’ bank was vice- 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, Texas. 

In deciding to organize its own bank, the 
committee rejected an offer from the en- 
gineers’ bank to establish a branch here, as 
proposed by the brotherhood’s President, 
Warren E. Stone, and also declined an offer 
of a local banking institution to turn over 
its establishment to the labor enterprise. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


The condensed statement of condition of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
as of November 15, 1922, shows deposits of 
$466,217,734.39, and total resources of $571,- 
109,957.23. Surplus and undivided profits 
total $17,654,620. 14. 
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CONDITION OF STATE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


The statement of condition of the State 
Bank, New York, as of November 15, 1922, 
shows total resources of $96,019,327.38, as 
compared with $92,074,146.16 on September 
80, 1922, an increase of approximately $4,- 
000,000. ‘Total deposits on November 15, 
1922, stand at $85,517,636.22, an increase of 
over 100 per cent. for the last three years, 
and all the more remarkable in that it is 
the product of natural growth and has been 
achieved without any mergers or consolida- 
tions of any kind. 


TRUST COMPANIES ANNUAL 
APPEARS 


Substantial increase in trust company re- 
sources both for the state and the country 
are shown by “Trust Companies of the 
United States,” the annual publication of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, just issued for 1922. 
The figures are of exceptional interest in 
that 1922 marks the 100th year of trust 
company service in the United States. 

The total resources for the year ending 
June 30 were $12,739,620,733 against $12,- 
323,430,513 last year, and aggregate de- 
posits for the first time exceeded $10,000,- 
000,000. New York State reported a total 
of $3,556,356,518, for a gain of over $227,- 
000,000. 

The states showing the largest gain for 
the year are in order, New York $227,757,- 
000; Illinois $109,000,000; California $77,- 
292,000; New Jersey $53,331,000; Mary- 
land $34,222,000; Massachusetts $33,214,000; 
Rhode Island $15,257,000; Virginia $15,254,- 
000. The North Atlantic and North Cen- 





tral states showed the largest sectional 
gains. 

President John W. Platten of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, in com- 
menting on the year’s progress, says: 

“This, the twentieth annual edition of 
“Trust Companies of the United States,” is 
published during the centennial year of 
trust company activities in this country, the 
first grant of fiduciary powers to a corpora- 
tion being made in 1822. 

“The position of the trust companies con- 
sidered in the light of their develepment 
since that time gives every promise that 
their influence will continue in increasing 
degree during the new century. 

“Trust Company resources in the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1922, 
were $12,739,620,733, thus establishing a new 
high record, and effectually offsetting the 
loss shown in 1921 compared with 1920. The 
total exceeds that of last year by over 
$416,000,000 and is greater by $287,743,000 
than the previous high mark of 1920.” 


FRANK J. PARSONS 


Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of New York, has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee on Community Trusts, 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association. 


ORGANIZATION TO GET BANKERS 
BETTER ACQUAINTED 


An organization composed of the officials 
of sixteen uptown banks and trust com- 
panies in New York has just been effected 
and plans made for holding informal 
luncheon conferences each month at the Up- 
town Club to discuss matters of mutual in- 
terest and to give uptown bankers an op- 
portunity of becoming better acquainted. 

At the first meeting, Oscar Cooper, vice- 
president Guaranty ‘Trust Company of New 
York, was elected chairman; H. A. Dunn, 
vice-president Columbia Trust Company, 
Secretary; and W. P. Belknap, vice- 
president Bankers Trust Company, Thomas 
B. Clark, vice-president Harriman National 
Bank, L. A. Eddy, Jr., vice-president 
Equitable Trust Company, members of the 
executive committee. 

The following financial institutions were 
represented at the first meeting: Bankers 
Trust Company, Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, Columbia Bank, Columbia Trust Com 
pany, Chase National Bank, Empire Trust 
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Company, Equitable ‘Trust Company, Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company, Fifth Avenue 
Bank, Guaranty Trust Company, Harriman 
National Bank, Irving National Bank, 
Metropolitan Trust Company, National City 
Bank, New York Trust Company, United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company. 


NOISELESS TYPEWRITER AT THE 
CONVENTION 


Charles W. Colby, president of the Noise- 
less Typewriter Company, has received the 
following letter from Guy Emerson, execu- 
tive manager of the recent convention of 
the American Bankers Association: 


Dear Mr. Colby: 

I want to thank you again for the splendid 
coéperation you gave us in making a success of 
the Bankers’ Convention of 1922. Your type- 
writers were used exclusively in our Conven- 
tion work and gave excellent service. We ac- 
knowledge the use of these machines with 
great appreciation and desire to express our 
thanks for the many courtesies shown by your 
staff in helping us to solve the heavy office 
problem incident to the registration of nearly 
12,000 guests. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) GUY EMERSON, 
Executive Manager. 

The October number of “Whispers”, the 
house organ published by the Noiseless 
Typewriter Company, contains an article on 
Banks and Typewriters written by Mr. 
Colby in which he says: 

“It is a source of special gratification to 
the Noiseless Typewriter Company that the 
relations which it has established in the 
financial world should be so cordial, far- 
reaching and important. From the very 
moment when the Noiseless Typewriter was 
brought to the point of being a practical, 
efficient machine it received from the banks 
prompt recognition. With the carefulness 
which is their habit they put it through a 
searching investigation to convince them- 
selves that it was indeed all that it claimed 
and seemed to be. No bank has ever pur- 
chased 100 Noiseless Typewriters as an ini- 
tial order. But being given an opportunity 
to demonstrate its merit, the machine proved 
to be its own best evangelist and is now 
thoroughly entrenched in many of the lar- 
gest, most famous banks in the world. 


WORK BEGUN ON NEW HOME FOR 
CITY SAVINGS BANK OF ALBANY 


Work on the new building of the City Sav- 
ings Bank of Albany, N. Y., began this 
fall. Tne steel skeleton will be erected dur- 
ing the winter, and the entire building will 
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be ready for occupancy before the winter 
of 1923-1924. 

The present bank building will remain, and 
the new addition will be built on the site of 
the old Empire theater, which the bank 
acquired last spring. ‘The architecture of 
the new addition will be made to harmonize 
with that of the present building by uniting 
the old and new parts by a middle structure 
slightly differing in style yet harmonizing 
with them. The middle part will rise into a 
tower. ‘The entrance to the new part and 
banking rooms will be placed in the middle 
of the entire structure. 

The brick will be stripped from the skel- 
eton of the present building and will be 
replaced with cream colored terra cotta 
block, which will be used on the new ad- 
dition. The tile roof of the present building 
will be retained and extended to the inter- 
section with the tower. The existing dor- 
mers and metal cornices will be replaced 
with terra cotta to correspond with the 
new dormers in the addition. 

The tower will contain a large club room 
with a ceiling height of twenty-five feet, 
lighted by a lofty arched window. 

There will be a public thoroughfare in the 
form of an arcade which will provide a con- 
venient entrance for the tenants and bank 
patrons. ‘The rear of the new premises will 
be occupied by a 10-story office building 
served by the elevators and staircases. This 
part of the structure will be of cream col- 
ored brick and will have a flat roof. It will 
contain approximately 3200 square feet on 
every story for rental purposes. 


A. A. TILNEY 


A. A. Tilney, vice-president of the Bank 
ers’ Trust Company, New York, has been 
elected a director to succeed the late T. 
DeWitt Cuyler, who has been a member of 
the board of directors since 1911. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
South Side Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
on October 24, it was unanimously decided 
to change the name of the institution to 
“The Pennsylvania Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh”. The new name became effective 
November 6. A proposal to increase the 
capital from $300,000 to $400,000 is to be 
acted upon at a meeting of the stockholders 
to be held December 5. The additional 
stock (par $100) will be disposed of at $200 
per share—$100 going to capital and $100 to 


surplus. ‘The enlarged capital will becony 
effective about the first of the year. 


VICTOR LERSNER GOES TO BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK 


Victor A. Lersner, controller of the Wil- 
liamsburg Savings Bank and president of 
the New York State Savings Bank Asso- 
ciation has been elected vice-president and 





VICTOR LERSNER 


Recently elected vice-president and trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


trustee of the Bowery Savings Bank. He 
takes the place made vacant by the death 
of the late William A. Nash. Mr. Lersner 
has been with the Williamsburg Savings 
Bank for thirty-six years. 


BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 


Directors of the Public National Bank of 
New York, have voted to increase the capital 
of the institution from $3,000,000 to $3,500,- 
000. At the same time a stock dividend of 
$500,000 was declared, payable out of sur- 
plus, and which will be apportioned to 
holders in ratio to the amount of stock 
held. The action of the directors has been 
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approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

The Public National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1907 as a State bank. In 1917 it 
took out a charter as a national bank. The 
deposits have risen from $15,000,000 to $78,- 
000,000 in recent years, and its present re- 
sources, according to the latest statement, 
ire approximately $90,000,000. ‘The original 
capitalization was $100,000, with $25,000 
surplus. The last statement showed capital 
and surplus in excess of $8,250,000. 

The bank operates seven offices in Man- 
hattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn, Alfred S. 
Rossin is president and Joseph J. Bach, 
vice-president. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS AND TRUST OF 
PITTSBURGH 


William R. Errett, senior trust officer of 
the Peoples Savings and Trust Company of 
‘ittsburgh, has resigned that position to 
ke effect, January 1, 1923. For nearly 
wenty years Mr. Errett has been trust of- 
er, has been largely responsible for the 
1ccess and growth of the trust department 
id occupies an enviable place in his pro- 
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fession. Mr. Errett leaves to become treas- 
urer and general manager of the Standard 
Publishing Company of Cincinnati. 

The board of directors of the trust com- 
pany have made the following appointments 
effective January 1, 1923: 

Vice-president in charge of trusts, Moor- 
head B. Holland. Mr. Holland has been for 
several years a trust officer of the company. 

Trust officer, George T. Emery, Jr. Mr. 
Emery is at present assistant trust officer, 
and was formerly of counsel for the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company. 

Trust officer, Gwilym A. Price. Mr. Price 
was formerly assistant trust officer of the 
Pittsburgh Trust Company, but recently 
practiced law with Beatty, Magee and Mar- 
tin. He has just been elected a member of 
the State House of Representatives. 


TAX INFORMATION 


The trust department of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York have 
issued a booklet for the year 1922-23 on 
Tax Information Due Dates of New York 
City, New York State, New Jersey and Fed- 
eral Taxes. 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa., at 
October 18, 1922, showed total resources of 
$65,588,388.59, undivided profits, $973,560.07, 
surplus, $16,000,000, deposits, $39,574,091.85. 


APPLIES FOR BRANCH OFFICE 


The Italian Discount & Trust Company 
has made application to open a_ branch 
office at 363 East 149th street, New York. 


TRADESMENS NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The board of directors of the Tradesmens 
National Bank of Philadelphia declared the 
regular quarterly dividend, payable Novem- 
ber 1, of $3.50 per share on the capital stock 
of the bank. The sum of $250,000 was trans- 
ferred from undivided profits to surplus 
making the latter $2,000,000. The total re- 
sources of this bank are $24,258,156.22 and 
deposits $13,170,360.81. 


JOINS PHILPOT & CANNON, INC. 


C. W. Vreeland, formerly with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, has become 
associated with Philpot & Cannon, Inc., of 
25 Broad street, as manager of their foreign 
department. The foreign exchange brcker- 
age department of the firm will come under 
his jurisdiction and will be reorganized by 
him. John B. Stephens, who recently acted 
as manager of the latter department. is no 
longer connected with the firm. 


UNITED STATES REALTY AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


At a special meeting held November 24, 
the stockholders of the United States Realty 
and Improvement Company voted to au- 
thorize an issue of $10,000,000 7 per cent. 
preferred stock. Of this the right to sub- 
scribe to $8,081,400 is now to be offered at 
par to the company’s stockholders of record 
it the close of business on December 8, 1922, 
in proportion of one share of such new stock 
for each two shares ef stock then heJd. 

The subscription privilege will expire at 
the close of business on December 26, 1922. 

The proceeds of the issue will be used to 
retire at not exceeding par and accrued 
nterest the present $8,384,000 of debenture 
onds maturing July 1, 1924. 
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WILLIAM E. WALTER 


William E. Walter, vice-president of the 
United States ‘Trust Company of Paterson, 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Clifton and of the Peoples Park Bank 
of Paterson was elected vice-president of 
the New Jersey Credit Men’s Association 
(affiliated with the National Credit Men’s 
Association) at the Down Town Club of 
Newark during the past month. Mr. Walter 
is also a member of the legislative committee 
of the National Credit Men’s Association. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The statement of condition at October 18, 
1922, of the Franklin Trust Company of 
Philadelphia showed total resources of $17,- 
004,261.93, surplus and undivided profits, 
$1,103,496.79 and deposits, $12,714,292.03. 
There has been an increase in deposits of 
$2,606,695.10 during the past year. 


THOMAS W. BOWERS 


Thomas W. Bowers has been appointed a 
second vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. 

Mr. Bowers was formerly assistant coun- 
sel of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and before that was with the law firm 
of Cravath and Henderson. He graduated 
from Yale in 1910. 


JOHN W. PHILLIPS HEADS TRUST 
COMPANY 


John W. Phillips has been elected presi- 
dent of the Phoenix ‘Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, succeeding Jonn J. ‘Coyle. Mr. 


Phillips was formerly vice-president and 
treasurer of the institution. He has been 
succeeded in that capacity by William 
Morris. 


JOINS BANK OF MANHATTAN 
COMPANY BOARD 


Marshall Field, head of the Marshall Field, 
Glore, Ward & Co., and John Stewart Baker 
have been elected to the -board of directors 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York to fill vacancies which have exist- 
ed for some time. The entire board of the 
bank was reélected, and at a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Manhattan 
Company, approval of the 100 per cent. stock 
dividend recommended by the directors some 
time ago was voted. 

John Stewart Baker is a son of Stephen 
Baker, president of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, and a great grandson of 
the Stephen Baker who was one of the 
stockholders of the Manhattan Company at 
the time of its formation. 

Marshall Field is a director of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, the Mer- 
chants Ioan & Trust Company, Marshall 
Field & Co. of Chicago and the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD 


Walter S. Gifford, vice-president ot the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, was elected a director of the Bankers 
Trust Company at a recent meeting of the 
board. Mr. Gifford will fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, who retired in order 
to be available for service on the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


THE 


ITH wholesale prices rising in almost 
every line, buying on the part of man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and retailers has taken 
on a spurt that has filled New England mills 
and factories with orders running well into 
1923. Retail prices have not been advanced 
to any appreciable extent and the demand 
from consumers, at present prices, is grow- 
ing heavier every day. Just what effect a 
rise in retail prices would have on this con- 
sumer buying movement is a question that 
retailers hesitate to press. Holiday trade 
promises to be heavy, and retail merchants 
have stocked up more heavily than they 
have dared to for the past few vears. ‘The 
credit situation is good, and the continued 
ease in money is helping the retailers to do 
business satisfactorily at the present rather 
small margin of profit over wholesale prices. 
The labor situation has improved ma- 
terially, there being no major labor troubles 
at all in this section of the country at the 
present time. There is a decided shortage 
of labor in several lines, notably construc- 
tion and general building. ‘The approach 
of cold weather has nzturally decreased the 
volume of new construction work somewhat, 
but the volume of work is still very much 
above normal and promises to run that way 
all winter. Producers of building material 
report that they will be extremely busy. all 
winter taking care of accumulated orders 
and storing material against the assured 
demand for spring use. 

Real estate is very active and while the 
volume of transactions has fallen off in the 
smaller towns there is still a marked activity 
in city realty, and the continued ease in 
mortgage money is bringing to a head many 
large transactions that have been pending 
for some months. The banks report a slight 
decrease in the demand for mortgage loans 
on homes, but all signs point to a resump- 
tion of full activity in this line early in the 
spring. 

The coal situation is somewhat mixed, 
but for the most part a sufficient supply of 
hard coal is coming through to take care of 
the needs of New England households, and 
there is enough soft coal on hand to relieve 
any fear of an industrial shortage. The 
coal situation has, in reality, resolved itself 
into a problem of transportation, rather 
than a mere problem of coal production, 
ind unless the railroads are badly crippled 
by severe winter weather it is believed that 
they will easily move enough coal into this 





Building a Greater West 


LD prairie trails that once 

echoed the trotting of stage- 
coach horses are now lively streets 
pungent with gasoline. The trail 
blazers have passed to Unknown 
Lands, leaving to their sons the 
ability to turn opportunity into 
results. 


The Greater West was only a 
vision when the rich resources of 
mine, farm, ranch and fruit lands 
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section to supply all needs. In spite of 
minor differences of opinion, the coal prob- 
lem has been well handled by those in 
charge. 

In the big textile centers of New Eng- 
land, all of the major labor troubles and 
most of the minor ones have been ironed out 
and production is increasing rapidly. ‘The 
shoe and leather industries have had their 
troubles but report brighter prospects 
ahead. Manufacturers of boots and shoes 
report a good volume of orders on hand. 
The wool market has been firm during the 
past month and all of the woolen and 
worsted mills are running nearly at capa- 
city. Trouble over a threatened shortage of 
raw material threatened some of the big 
cotton mills of this district for a time early 
in November, but prompt action on the 
part of manufacturers and railroad officials 
averted the trouble and these mills are run- 
ning well up to capacity, with plenty of 
orders ahead. 

S 


THE NATIONAI EXCHANGE BANK 
OF PROVIDENCE 

The statement of condition of the National 
Exchange Bank of Providence, R. I., at 
September 15, showed total resources of 
$16,387,681.13, surplus and profits $1,625,- 
471.47, and deposits $13,200,921.40. 

The bank announced that a special meet- 
ing of its stockholders would be held De- 
cember 1 for the purpose of considering 
and voting upon an increase of the capital 
stock of the bank of $750,000. The present 
capital of the bank is $500,000. 


NATIONAL ROCKLAND BANK OF 
ROXBURY 

The statement of condition of the National 
Rockland Bank of Roxbury, Boston, Mass., 
at September 15, 1922, showed total re- 
sources of $8,702,003.06, surplus $600,000, 
undivided profits $181,298.50 and deposits 
$7,484,891.79. 


STATE STREET TRUST TO HAVE 
NEW HOME 

The State Street Trust Company, Boston, 
has completed arrangements for occupying 
a new and modern home on the corner of 
State and Congress streets, upon a site for 
many years associated with banking busi- 
ness and possessing many advantages be- 
cause of its proximity to the center of the 
financial district. 

The new building will replace the present 
Tremont Bank building, be five stories high, 


of attractive architectural © design, and 
erected by the State Street Exchange. The 
State Street Trust Company will lease on a 
long term the entire building, in the base- 
ment of which it began business in 1891 and 
was quartered for nine years until it moved 
to the present rooms on State street. 


CHANGES IN FEDERAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


At a meeting of directors of the Federal 
Trust Company of Boston, Albion F. Bemis 
was made a vice-president in addition to his 
office as secretary. The additional duties of 
treasurer were added to Vice-President John 
C. Heyer, who will now have the title of 
vice-president and treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


Charles G. Bancroft, president of the In- 
ternational Trust Co., Boston, announced 
that on December 1, 1922, that company 
had a larger total of savings deposits than 
any other trust company or national bank 
in New England. The total deposits of the 
International on that date numbered ap- 
proximately $40,000,000, making’ it the 
second trust company and the fifth bank 
in size in Boston. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT IN LARGER 
QUARTERS 


The Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has recently moved its 
trust department into larger quarters in 
the home office building. This department 
was formerly located on the main banking 
floor but now has a series of rooms op the 
second floor, with special facilities to handle 
an increasing volume of business 

J. Cunliffe Bullock, vice-president and 
trust officer, and his two assistants, William 
Metcalfe and Everett S. Hartwell, have pri- 
vate offices for consultation with clients of 
the department. The stenographic depart- 
ment and the bookkeepers have more space 
than heretofore and have been provided with 
new equipment. 

The Industrial Trust .Company now 
shows total resources of more than $100,- 
000,000. Including the main offices in Provi- 
dence, there are eleven offices throughout 
the state. A new building now houses the 
office in Pascoag. The complete service of 
the company is offered through each of the 
eleven offices, thus making even the smallest 
of them in effect, a metropolitan bank with 
trust facilities. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewinc Dazsney 


REDIT conditions are improving in the 
> South. This is shown by the increased 
number of inquiries being received by credit 
agencies. More buyers are in the market. 
Collections, too, are improving—about 40 
per cent. of outstanding accounts being now 
collected, which is a better average than 
during recent months. 

The reason? High prices and a good 
market for Southern agricultural products. 
Cotton, for instance, went up about $20 a 
bale. in, October. A holding and financing 
system is being worked out for the rice crop, 
and this has stiffened that market. Sugar 
is on the upgrade. The pecan crop, a large 
but generally ignored item in the production 
of many sections of the South, is bringing 
top prices. There is a greater demand for 
dairy products. Building is keeping up its 
volume with remarkable steadiness. Foreign 
trade is coming to the ports. 

Industrial development is making strong 
progress in New Orleans. One of the most 
important announcements of the year was 
made during the past month by the ] ukens 
Steel Company, which made public its plans 
to create a large export center on the in- 
dustrial canal or inner harbor that is being 
created by New Orleans. This is the first 
permanent industry to establish there. The 
plant will cost about $300,000. 

The dock board, which has charge of the 
waterfront facilities of New Orleans, at the 
same time announced that it would soon 
begin the construction of a $1,500,000 wharf 
on the canal; and that it would rebuild the 
wharf of the army warehouse base, which is 
on the river where the canal flows into it. 

Retail and wholesale business reflect the 
iunprovement: in the economic situation of 
this section. 

The :retail trade was larger during Sep- 
‘ember, the latest month for which accurate 
tatistics are available, than it was during 
September of last -year. . This is, the. first 
time in many months that sales have shown 


an increase over the corresponding period 
of last year, and indicates that the tide has 
finally and definitely turned. 

The only cities of any size in the South 
in which there was not an improvement 
over last September are New Orleans and 
Savannah, whose retail business was 3.8 
and 9.6 per cent. lower, respectively. At- 
lanta’s business was 8.9 per cent. better; 
Birmingham’s 21.9 per cent. better; Chat- 
tanooga’s .5 per cent. better; Jackson’s 
5.3 per cent. better; Nashville’s 11.1 per 
cent. better. For the entire sixth reserve 
district, the average improvement was 3.8 
per cent. 

In New Orleans and Savannah, however, 
the decrease is explained by the fact that 
their business last year was better, by com- 
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parison, than it ought to have been. The 
financial readjustment was slow in hitting 
them. Local conditions simply delayed 
their paying the inevitable debt. The busi- 
ness of both New Orleans and Savannah 
this year has shown a steady, if slow, im- 
provement. ‘They have been reducing the 
margin of difference. 

An interesting fact shown by the statis- 
tics is the improvement in retail turnover. 
The turnover is now a little better than 
twice a year. 

In the wholesale trade, the reports are 
uniformly optimistic. A strong situation is 
forecast for the winter. In every line ex- 
cept groceries and ¢rygoods, business is 
better now than it was a year ago—furni- 
ture and drugs leading in the improvement. 
The grocery thermometer is about the same 
as last year. 

Banks throughout the South are report- 
ing that conditions show continued improve- 
ment. Farmers are clearing off old indebt- 
edness. Savings accounts are increasing. 

Reforestation is receiving stronger recog- 
nition in the South. Recently the Conserva- 
tion Department of Louisiana entered into 
a contract with the Great Southern Lumber 
Company of Bogalusa for reforesting 53,- 
000 acres of cutover lana. 

The loans of the various land banks in 
the district are reported to be steadily in- 
creasing, indicating the healthy agricultural 
development. 

The more orderly marketing of the rice 
crop, to which a reference has been made, 
is being accomplished by coéperative effort, 
in which the banks are joining. ‘The plan 
was worked out at a meeting between 


bankers and rice growers. Sufficient money . 


will be advanced by the banks, through 
growers’ organizations, to enable the pro- 
ducers to market the crop slowly. instead of 
dumping it upon the buying platforms as 
soon as it is harveste:l. This practice in the 
past has “beared” the price, to the farmer, 
though the consumer didn’t benefit The 
new move is considered of great import- 
ance to the business of the rice-grewing 
sections. 

A strong movement is being developed to 
increase the service of the Mississippi- 
Warrior barge line. It is now on a weekly 
basis. The effort will be made to have it 
put on a daily basis. This line is now 
being operated by the Government, and ap- 
propriations will be asked from Congress, 
when it convenes in December, to extend 
the service to the basis indicated. Like- 
wise, the effort will be made to have the 


Interstate Commerce Commission give 1 
more equitable division of the freight rates 
on river and rail shipments. At present, 
the railroads—even when their haul is for 
only 25 per cent. of the distance, get 75 
per cent. of the rate. 

The barge line cleared 7 per cent. profit 
last year. It has exerted a strong influence 
on the development of the South; the ex- 
tension of service is considered of great im- 
portance. 


& 


MERCANTILE FINANCE 
CORPORATION ORGANIZED 


The Mercantile Finance Corporation with 
a capital of $250,000 has been organized in 
Birmingham, Alabama, and opened for 
business on September 20. 

The officers are as follows: E. B. Irwin, 
president; Hugh Locke, vice-president; 
Prescott V. Kelly, vice-president; J. B. 
Gammill, secretary; F. S. Dunlap, treasurer; 
W. W. Clayton, manager. The directors, 
besides these, are A. A. Jones, T. J. Grimes, 
Dr. W. A. Martin, D. S. Meyer, C. E. 
Osment, Dr. C. W. Shropshire. Dr. D. L. 
Wilkinson. 

The president is credit manager of the 
department store of Caheen Bros. The 
manager is manager of the credit depart- 
ment of the Birmingham Trust and Savings 
Company, an institution which he has served 
twenty-three years, beginning his banking 
life in Birmingham as stenographer to W. 
P. G. Harding, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, when Mr. Harding was 
president of the First National bank, of 
this city. ‘The other officers and directors 
are well known business and professional 
men. 

The Mercantile Finance Corporation will 
not receive deposits and it is not a building 
and loan association, neither is it a mort- 
gage dealer, but stands midway between 
these concerns and helps householders and 
small manufacturing interests where es- 
tablished institutions cannot. It does such 
things as these: 

“A” wants his house roofed at a cost of 
$200. He cannot pay for the job except by 
the month. He goes to a man who will fur- 
nish the roofing and do the job and gets 
this man in touch with the Mercantile 
Finance Corporation. Arrangements are 
made by which the corporation takes notes 
of the householder indorsed by the con- 
tractor, discounts the bill, pays the con- 
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tractor in full and collects monthly from 
the householder. The money collected 
monthly is turned over and over again the 
same as a bank or building and loan asso- 
ciation does. 

In the same manner a householder may 
have his plumbing done with arrangements 
to pay by the month. In the same manner 
he may acquire a washing machine or fur- 
niture for his home. His home may be 
electrically equipped under this plan. A 
vacuum cleaner may be purchased through 
the same method. 


R. E. MOONEY WITH G. L. MILLER 
& COMPANY 


R. EK. Mooney, formerly vice-president of 
the City National Bank of Knoxville, Tenn., 
president of the Tennessee Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and vice-president for Tennessee of 
the American Bankers Association, is now 
issociated with Weck M. Brown in charge 
of the Knoxville office of G. L. Miller & 
Company, the South’s leading first mortgage 
real estate bond house. 

Mr. Mooney resigned his office with the 
City National Bank because of impaired 
health and for a considerable period with- 


drew from all business activities. He now 
returns to the financial field with renewed 
vigor and will devote his energies to the 
sale of the first mortgage bonds created and 
issued by the Miller Company and secured 
by large income-earning structures through- 
out the country and especially in the South. 

The office of Knoxville is one of the com- 
pany’s many branches, the northern head- 
quarters being in New York City and the 
southern headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 
Other offices are located in Memphis, Miami, 
Jacksonville and Dallas, while in the near 
future branches will be opened in Chicago, 
St. Louis and other large cities. 


BANK CONSOLIDATION IN ATLANTA 


Official announcement was made recently 
by the directors of the Lowry National 
Bank of Atlanta and those of the Trust 
Company of Georgia of that city that an 
agreement of consolidation had been entered 
into by the two banks. The union will re- 
sult in an institution having a cash _ in- 
vested capital of approximately $7,000,000 
and ranking among the largest financial in- 
stitutions in the South. Thomas K. Glenn, 
president of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
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will head the new institution, while H. 
Warner Martin, president of the Lowry 
National Bank, will be vice-president and 
executive manager. ‘The latter is — presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers Association. 
The Lowry National Bank was founded in 
1861, while the Trust Company of Georgia 
was established in 1893. 


BALTIMORE BANK APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Union ‘Trust Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore, the following changes in officers 
were made: William O. Peirson, formerly 
treasurer was elected a_ vice-president; 
Thomas C. Thatcher, formerly assistant 
treasurer was elected treasurer; Charles W. 
Hoff was elected an assistant treasurer. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT TREASURER 
OF TRUST COMPANY OF 
NORFOLK 


S. E. ‘fudor, well known in banking cir- 
cles throughout Virginia, has been appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer of the ‘Trust Company 
of Norfolk. Mr. Tudor assumed the duties 
of this office, October 2. 

The appointment of Mr. Tudor to this 
position is an addition to the Trust Com- 
pany staff made necessary by the growth in 
its business. No change in the present per- 
sonnel of the bank will be made when Mr. 
Tudor’s appointment becomes effective. 

Mr. Tudor was formerly connected with 
the Merchants National Bank, of Baltimore, 
and was later cashier of the Cape Charles 
Bank. From the latter position he became 
connected with the State Banking Depart- 
ment, and was made senior examiner for 
the Eastern District of Virginia. During 
his service in this capacity he visited Nor- 
folk frequently, and became well known to 
local bankers. 

The new building of the bank at Ocean 
View, Va., is nearing completion and the 
branch office at that point will soon be en- 
joving the new quarters. 


ALBERT S. GATLEY BECOMES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Albert S. Gatley, for many years cashier 
of the Lincoln National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., was recently elected vice-president 
and cashier of the bank in recognition of 
his long and able service. 

Mr. Gatley joined the forces of the Lin- 
coln National in 1890, starting as a “run- 


ner”, and he was a good one. Year by year, 
through the various channels of service, he 
continued to make good, so that tne recog- 
nition that has come to him is all the more 
welcome, as it was earned by long, faithful, 
well-directed effort. 

As treasurer of the District Bankers 
Association, Mr. Gatley has filled the posi- 
tion so well that he is reélected year after 
year, with no thought of opposition. He is 
also an able member of the executive 
council. 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW CONCERN 
PERFECTED 


Organization of the Citizens and Southern 
Company, formed for the purpose of con- 
ducting the business now carried on by the 
bond department of the Citizens and South- 
ern Bank, Savannah, Ga., was perfected re- 
cently with the election of the following of- 
ficers: President, William Murphey, vice- 
president, W. W. Banks; assistant to presi- 
dent, A. M. Glover; secretary and treasurer, 
W. H. Sexton. 

The full list of directors of the new 
company follows: Mills B. Lane, chairman 
of the board; W. W. Banks of Atlanta, 
Frank C. Battey, Frank G. Bell, R. M. 
Butler, John D. Carswell, T. M. Cunning- 
ham, George LB. Clarke of Macon, Carl 
Espy, I. S. Ferguson of Augusta, J. Byron 
Glover, Edwin Lefller, William Murphey, A. 
C. Read and E. S. Trosdal. 

The company will be located in the bank- 
ing rooms of the Citizens and Southern. 
There will be offices in Atlanta, Augusta and 
Macon, the Atlanta office under the man- 
agement of H. R. Cook, the Augusta office 
under W. T. Lane, Jr., and the Macon 
office under J. F. Brown, Jr. 

Mr. Murphy, who heads the new com- 
pany, will net sever his connection with the 
Citizens and Southern Bank, of which he 
is a vice-president and director. The new 
company, while affiliated with the bank, will 
be operated as a separate concern. 


BANK TO ORGANIZE TRUST 
COMPANY 


Dallas will have a new trust company 
beginning with the first of the year, W. O. 
Connor, president of the Republic National 
Bank, announced recently. The new con- 
cern will be known as the Republic Trust 
Company of Dallas and will be owned and 
controlled by the same interests which own 
and control the Republic National Bank of 
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Dallas. In addition to handling the usual 
business of a trust company in Texas it will 
deal largely in county, city and district 
bonds, buying whole issues and selling them 
at retail, as. is done by trust companies in 
other parts of the country. Texas municipal 
bonds have been going largely North and 
East, but in the last year there have been 
evidences of a growing demand for them on 
the part of Texas investors. 

Speaking of the new company and its 
purposes Mr. Connor said: 

“The trust company, according to present 
plans, will have the same officers and di- 
rectors as the bank, but the stock of the 
two institutions will be separate, although 
the general business of the trust company 
will be closely affiliated. The operations of 
the trust company will be handled in the 
Republic National Bank Building, where it 
will ‘be easily accessible to the officers of the 
bank. 

“It is contemplated that the trust com 
pany will deal largety in the handling of 
municipal and other bonds, the purchase and 
sale of high-class first lien real estate notes, 
and in addition thereto will handle the af- 
fairs of estates in close coéperation with the 
bank and under the same management and 
board of directors as the bank. 


SECURITY SALES COMPANY OF 
LOUISIANA 


At the October meeting of the Securities 
Sales Company of Louisiana, Inc., B. H. Col- 
lins, of Atlanta, resigned as president and 
Selby C, Parker of Atlanta resigned as 
vice-president, and C. G. Rives, Jr., vice- 
president of the Interstate Trust & Banking 
Company of New Orleans, was elected presi- 
dent. 

It was decided to again become active in 
Southern tinancing of mortgage, industrial 
and municipal securities. 

The paid in capital of the company is 
$303,000 and it numbers among its stock- 
holders prominent men in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Its officers and directors are C. G. Rives, 
president; W. W. Bouden, L. M. Pool, E. E. 
Lafaye, vice-presidents; A. L. Sheldon, act- 
ing secretary. Directors: E. R. Bernstein, 
W. W. Bouden, M. M. Brister, L. O. Brous- 
ard, C. de B. Claiborne, Wil. H. Douglas, 
W. J. Fitzgibbons, E. E. Lafaye, A. B. 
Learned, John Leiger, L. M. Pool, Andrew 
Querbes, C. G. Rives, Jr., I. R. Saal, R. O. 


Young. 








Bank of Charleston 
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Bank of the United States. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


The combined statement of condition of 
the American National Bank and_ the 
American Trust Company of Nashville, 
Tenn., at September 15,.showed total re- 
sources of $25,194,319.01, surplus $660,000, 
undivided profits $444,641.03 and deposits 
$20,919,974.81. 

There has been over 100 per cent. increase 
in deposits during the past four years. The 
increase in deposits since 1883 is shown by 
the following table: z 





October 2, 1883 . jeuiad $ 211,432.98 
June 30, 1888 ..... 1,155 89 
July 12, 1893 ... 1,167, 78 
September 20, 1898 1,332, 59 
September 9, 1903 2,044,166.09 
September 23, 1908 3,652,633.36 
August 31, 1913 .. 5,777,024.83 
August 31, 1918 .. 9,161,148.27 
September 15, 1922. 20,919,974.88 


NEW PRESIDENT OF COLUMBLA 
NATIONAL BANK 


James A. Messer was recently elected 
president of the Columbia National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., succeeding Albert F. 
Fox who had served as president of the 
bank for the past twenty-five vears. 

Frank J. Stryker, heretofore assistant 
cashier of the Federal National Bank of 
Washington, became vice-president and 
cashier in lieu of Charles B. Bailey, who 
also resigned from the institution after 
twenty-five years of faithful service. 

Mr. Messer, the new president, who is also 
a director of the bank, went to Washington 
in 1893, where he entered the wholesale 
plumbing and heating supply business. At 
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present he heads the company which bears 
his name. He is a member of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade. Mr. Stryker kas 
been in the banking business for the last 
seventeen years, having started as a sten- 
ographer in 1905 with the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Washington. 

Upon the organization of the Federal 
National Bank in 1913 Mr. Stryker entered 
its employ, serving at various times as 
secretary to the president, note teller and 
assistant cashier. He was recently elected 
cashier of the new Federal-American Na- 
tional Bank, an instituticn to result from 
the consolidation of the American National 
Bank of Washington and the Federal Na- 
tional Bank. 


TO INCREASE FACILITIES 


Construction of additional teers’ cages 
at the Commercial National Bank, at 
Raleigh, N. C., was announced recentiy. 
These cages, it is stated, will be created to 


relieve the congestion from which the bank 
has been suffering lately and to acccmmo- 
date increasing business. 


PAUL C. WHITLOCK 


Paul C. Whitlock, who resigned recently 
from the position as trust officer of the 
American ‘Trust Company, of Charlotte, N. 
C., will resume the practice of law. asso- 
ciating himself with Henry C. Dockery, it 
has been announced. The law firm will be 
known as Whitlock & Dockery. 


P. V. HOLLINGSWORTH 


P. V. Hollingsworth, president of the Hol- 
lingsworth Candy Company, Augusta, Ga., 
has been named a director of the Citizens 
& Southern Bank of Augusta, Ga. Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth is one of the leading business men 
of Augusta and through his candy manufac- 
turing business has given Augusta valuable 
advertising as a manufacturing center 
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Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


ONEY conditions have hardened with 
M the advance of fall because of an in- 
crease in the demands from the agricul- 
tural districts for funds for crop-moving 
purposes and a broadening of commercial 
activities in many directions. Commercial 
paper, which a few weeks ago was down 
almost to a 4 per cent. level, now ranges 
from 41, to 5 per cent., with the bulk of 
transactions at 434 and very little at 4. 
Brokers’ collateral loans, which were as low 
as 41, per cent., are now 5 to 5% per. 
cent. ‘The banks are virtually on a basis of 
5 per cent. or better. 

The trend of prices of commodities is 
unmistakably upward. Whether the move- 
ment means sound expansion or reinflation 
is not at all certain. There are influential 
bankers who look upon the gradual return 
to higher costs of production and living, 
from a level that was by no means low or 
“normal”, with concern, fearing that it can 
mean only another painful period of read- 
justment when the crest of another wave 
of artificial prosperity shall have passed. 
Others think that a temporary return to 
higher prices and greater commercial ac- 
tivity may facilitate completion of the 
process of liquidation of obligations and 
place the business structure in a stronger 
position to stand another bump, should if 
be necessary to undergo one. 

On one phase of the problem, however, 
there is no difference of opinion. That is 
as to the beneficial effect of an advance 
in the prices of farm products, which al- 
ready has been realized in a measure. The 
threatening situation on the Turkish front 
gave the cue for this bidding up of food 
supplies, but it is also true that the injec- 
tion of this influence irto the market found 
the trade convinced of the evil effects on 
general business of the continued decline in 
grains and livestock and in a mood tc take 
part willingly in a movement to recover 
part of the ground lost by the farmer In 
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the case of wheat it was realized that in 
spite of the large production in this coun- 
try this season there is a very even belance 
between world needs and world supplies, 
with a slight leaning toward the side of 
shortage. In corn the situation is even 
stronger, for the statisticians have figured 
out that with a crop 400,000,000 bushels 
less than that of last year, world require- 
ments in all probability will be 10 to 15 
per cent. greater. These calculations have 
made easy a prompt response to the revival 
of buying. 

Just as prompt has been the resporse of 
the rural districts to a more cheerful out- 
look for the future. The two largest mail 
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order houses in the district reported for 
October a substantial increase in their sales, 
the gains being 15 and 35 per cent. re- 
spectively. This followed a decrease for 
September as compared with the corres- 
ponding month last year, a disappointing dip 
that began soon after the beginning of fall 
trade. Orders to wholesale houses are now 
running considerably ahead of last year and 
the current distribution of merchandise also 
shows an increase. Buying for the holidays 
and for next spring’s requirements is in 
good volume. Announcement of advances 
in the prices of textiles, especially cotton 
goods, is of almost weekly occurrence, and 
there is noticeable resistance on the part 
of retailers to this process of marking up, 
but the opposition does not seem to have 
much effect on the covering of their needs. 
The turnover in fall trade has beer very 
good, and with money flowing more freely 
into the regions of production the prospect 
for the remainder of the year is regarded 
as promising. 

The greatest encouragement in the indus- 
trial field is still found in the iron and steel 
department. The mills of the district have 
increased their working schedules slightly, 
production now being at 65 to 75 per cent. 
of capacity, the former figure representing 
the activity of the independents and the 
latter that of the principal producer. Sus- 
tained buying of equipment of cars and 
track materials by the railroads is the 
strongest factor for betterment in this in- 
dustry. Inquiries are in the market for 
ears to the number of 30,000 or 40,000. 
These are in addition to the orders for 150,- 
000 or more placed earlier in the year and 
altogether make up the largest total of 
business of this kind known for many years. 
The demand for materials for repairing of 
equipment and for track maintenance has 
kept pace with that for new rolling stock. 
Structural steel is moving less freely than 
it was earlier in the fall, due in part to 
seasonal influences. Automobile manufac- 
turers are still taking supplies on a liberal 
scale, but implement makers are not active. 
They have not had a good year. The farmer, 
as has been the case for several years past, 
has bought only 75 to 80 per cent. of his 
normal supply of machinery and tools. The 
manufacturers think they can see an ap- 
proach of the end of this period of absten- 
tion from buying, as the life of an implement 
is only five or six years under average con- 
ditions, and they are hopeful enough to 
believe that next season will witness a 


definite turn for the better. As it is, most 
of them will have to write off losses again 
this year. 

Building operations continue on a re- 
markably large scale in view of the steady 
advance in the costs vf labor and materials. 
Permits were issued in Chicago in October 
for 1103 new buildings, involving an outlay 
of $14,996,150, as compared with 876 permits 
for structures to cost $1,457,250 in the cor- 
responding month last year, an increase of 
43.4 per cent. October also shows an in- 
crease of 22.9 per cent over September of 
this year. The magnitude of the construc- 
tion boom is realized better from a compari- 
son of the figures for ten months of this 
year with a similar part of recent years. 
The total of permits for ten months of 1922 
is 10,664, involving a cost of $171,995,810. 
This outlay is in round numbers $75,000,- 
000 greater than for any of the last ten 
years. ‘The increase over last year is 4108 
permits and $84,089,050 in outlay, or 85.89 
per cent. The beneficial effect of this de- 
mand for materials and labor on general 
business conditions can hardly be over- 
estimated. Conditions comparable with these 
prevail in most of the other cities of the 
district, and in some oi them are even more 
favorable, for the discouragements encoun- 
tered here by prospective builders in the 
matter of obtaining labor and supplies are 
probably greater than anywhere else in the 
Central West. It seems reasonably certain 
that a large amount of building will con- 
tinue through the winter. Exceptionally 
favorable weather during all of October did 
much to encourage the beginning of many 
projects which now must be carried to com- 
pletion even if conditions are not quite so 
pleasant. 

Railroad traffic returns are almost equal 
to those of the record movement in 1919. 
Large increases are noted in general mer- 
chandise, coal and grain. The volume of 
freight is held in check somewhat by lack of 
cars, but as from 200 to 300 new cars are 
rolling into service every working day from 
the shops of manufacturing concerns and 
the railroads in this district alone, it seems 
reasonable to expect that before the end of 
the year the records of loaded cars handled 
will exceed anything previously known in 
the transportation history of the country. 

With unemployment virtually a thing of 
the past and shortage of labor appearing 
instead in many industries, together with 
the fact that wages, which were never much 
reduced, are again working upward, it is 
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not surprising to note that savings deposits 
are again on the increase. . They had a little 
dip during midsummer, but it is probable 
that the next bank call will disclose an ag- 
gregate close to the maximum figures of the 
earlier part of the year. Investment demand 
is good. New issues of securities are 
numerous and in large volume. They dis- 
appear quickly—some of them pérhaps too 
quickly for the good of the absorbers. Re- 
funding operations are of almost daily an- 
nouncement and the short term issues oi war 
times bearing high rates of interest are dis- 
appearing wherever those who issued them 
had the foresight to make the call price low 
enough. 


& 


D. DWIGHT DOUGLAS ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank in Detroit, held No- 
vember 14, D. Dwight Douglas was elected 
vice-president of the bank. 

Mr. Douglas upon his graduation from 
Yale University, was in the service of the 
Detroit Trust Company for four years, and 
in 1919 when the First National Company 
was organized as a unit of the First Na- 
tion group, he joined its force, becoming 
first secretary and later vice-president. 
While accepting office as a vice-president of 
the bank, Mr. Douglas will retain his con- 
nection with the First National Company, 
thus bringing the two institutions into closer 
relationship; these two institutions with the 
Central Savings Bank being under joint 
ownership. 


UNION SAVINGS OF CINCINNATI 
ABSORBS BANK 


Two more branch banks were added to 
the chain of the Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, when the 
Hamilton County Bank and its branch was 
merged with the Union Bank. 

The addition of the two branches serves 
to help round out the policy of Charles A. 
Hinsch, president of the Union Bank and 
uso president of the Fifth-Third National 
Bank of Cincinnati, in giving his patrons 
\ service branch in important business and 
ndustrial sections of the city. The two 
ranches will make up eight branches for 
he Union in addition to its main banking 
house at Fourth and Walnut streets. The 
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two new branches are located at Woodburn 
avenue, near Madison road, and on Harrison 
avenue, near Spring Grove avenue. 

Advisory boards will be named for the 
two branches, composed largely of the pres- 
ent directors of the Hamilton County Bank. 

M. C. Greife, cashier of the Hamilton 
County Bank, will remain as manager of 
the Woodburn branch, and J. E. 
Bott, manager of the Harrison avenue 
branch, will continue in the same capacity 
for the Union. 

At the September statement the Union 
Savings Bank and ‘Trust Company reported 
total resources of $25,029,000 and de- 
posits of $20,095,000. The Hamilton County 
Bank reported resources of $1,925,000 and 
deposits of $1,634,000. The merger will 
give the Union total ceposits of $22.000,000 


avenue 


and total resources of more than §$26,- 
000,000 
W. R. CRAVEN 
W. R. Craven, president of the Dayton 


Savings & Trust Co. Dayton, O., returned 
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October 15 from a two months trip through 
Europe as a member of a special trade com- 
mission, having been appointed one of three 
from Ohio by Governor Davis. Many of 
the states wére represented on the com- 
mission. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
OF DETROIT 


The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Detroit at 
September 15, 1922, showed total resources 
of $57,229,403.18, surplus $1,500,000, un- 
divided profits $753,842.29, deposits $52,856,- 
046.21. is 


YOUNGSTOWN BANK EMPLOYEES 
FORM CHAPTER OF A. I. B. 


The bank employees of Youngstown, Ohio, 
and its vicinity have formed a Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking with an 
initial membership of 200. 

The first meeting was held on October 17 
in the assembly room of the Dollar Savings 
& Trust Company. 

The officers of the new chapter are: Pres- 
ident: V. J. Goodridge, assistant treasurer 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co.; vice-president: 
Edward McGowan, assistant secretary City 
Trust & Savings Bank; secretary: D. Palmer 
Jacobs, Mahoning National Bank; treas- 
urer: Albert D. Revs, assistant secretary 
South Side Savings Bank. 


SCHWAB AND SISSON ADDRESS 
CLEVELAND BANKERS 


Addressing the sixth annual meeting of 
the Bankers’ Club of Cleveland at The Hol- 
lenden, November 14, Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, urged bankers to look with greater 
favor upon industrial securities. 

About 650 bankers and business men of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana gathered to 
hear Mr. Schwab and Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The outstanding feature of Mr. Sisson’s 
address was his plea for more confidence in 
the industrial fabric and the stability of in- 
dustrial groups. Mr. Sisson said that he 
regarded industry as the fabric of a na- 
tion’s prosperity, pointing to the enormous 
increase in industry and manufacture as 
proof of his point. 

Mr. Sisson urged work as the solution of 
the majority of our present economic ills 
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and pleaded for a greater understanding and 
sympathy with the European situation. 

J. R. Kraus, vice-president and one of the 
executive managers of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland was elected to the presi- 
dency of the club. Other officers elected 
were: D. C. Wills, first vice-president; E. 
b. Greene, second vice-president; A. M. Cor- 
coran, secretary; C. A. Paine, treasurer; C. 
O. Patch, H. C. Robinson, executive com- 
mittee. 


R. J. FRACKELTON 


R. J. Frackelton, president of the 
Chandler & Price Company has been nomed 
a director of the Cleveland Trust Company. 
He becomes the sixtieth member of the 
board. 


HOME SAVINGS COMPANY TO BUILD 


Directors of the Home Savings Bank of 
Toledo, Ohio, have approved plans for the 
building of a nine and one-half story bank 
and office structure at the southeast corner 
of Madison avenue and Huron street, re- 
placing entirely the old Toledo Club build- 
ing, recently acquired by the bank. The 
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Capital and Surplus 














building and _ fixtures will cost about 
$900,000. 

The bank will increase its capitalization 
from $250,000 to $1,000,000, and, with the 
addition of safe deposit and trust features, 
will be known as the Home Bank & Trust 
Co. ‘The structure will be ready for oc- 
cupancy about the middle of 1924. It will 
be of steel with the exterior of buff lime- 
stone. Eight floors above the bank will be 
devoted to modern offices. The bank will 
occupy the ground floor space, to a height 
of thirty feet, with a banking room which 
will be dignified, refined and with a capacity 
to take care of ail the business of the Home 
Bank & ‘Trust Co., for some years to come. 

Beneath the ground floor will be an ar- 
rangement of safe deposit vaults, which with 
the trust feature, constitute part of the 
expansion program of the bank, which was 
established in 1892 and which now has sur- 
plus and undivided prcfits of approximately 
$603,000, loans of 4,981,533 and deposits 
considerably in excess of $6,000,000. 

The officers of the bank are: M. M. Mil- 
ler, president; W. A. Brigham, first vice- 
president; Rufus H. Baker, second vice- 
president, and R. D. Mills cashier. 
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JOHN BURGESS CHOSEN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Election of John Burgess, Minneapolis 
newspaper man, to the vice-presidency of 
the Metropolitan National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, was announced recently by George 
B. Norris, president. 

Growth of the clientele of the bank to 
almost double that of two years ago has 
made necessary enlargement of its staff, of- 
ficials of the bank said. 

Mr. Burgess, who has a wide acquaintance 
in both the T'win Cities and over the North- 
west, was educated at the law school of the 
state university. He was with the editorial 
department of the St. Paul Daily News from 
its organization in 1900 until 1903, when he 
became connected with the Minneapolis 
Daily News when it was established, serving 
as editor and manager. For the past ten 
years he has been president of the Minne- 
apolis Daily News, the Woman’s Home 





JOHN BURGESS 
Elected vice-president Metropolitan National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Weekly Co. and the Daily News Job Print- 
ing Co., and a director of the St. Paul Daily 
News and allied corporations. 

For several years he has been a director 


and actively interested in affairs of the 
Metropolitan National Bank. He retired 
from newspaper work and the presidercy of 
The Daily News January 1, to enjoy his 
first real vacation in twenty-two years. and 
has spent the past nine months in travel 
in Florida and the Pacific Coast states. 


CHARLES M. NIEZER PRESIDENT OF 
FORT WAYNE BANK 


Following the resignation of Charles H. 
Worden as president of the First National 





CHARLES M. NIEZER 


Rec ntly elected president First National Bank, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind, because 
of ill health after a service of more 
than twenty years as its active head, 
Charles M. Niezer, a director in the bank 
since 1918, was unanimously elected to the 
presidency by the board of directors re- 
cently. Mr. Worden was made vice- 
chairman of the board, and in view of the 
serious illness of John H. Bass, its chairman, 
will serve as its active head. At the same 
time, E. F. Yarnelle, Charles A.. Wilding 
and Max B. Fisher were chosen as vice- 
presidents. 




















Why is Your Coal Mine 
| Losing Money ? 


Is it the fault of the market— 
the management—the opera- 
tion? Ask us. Peabody Ser- 
vice has found the remedy 
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Write for particulars. 
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D. B. KIRK JOINS BANK OF DETROIT 


The Bank of Detroit, one of the most 
rapidly growing banks in the Fourth City, 
has appointed D. B. Kirk, executive assist- 
ant in charge of new business and advertis- 
ing...Mr. Kirk formerly was with the 
Campbell-Ewald advertising agency and was 
account executive handling Bank of Detroit 
advertising. 


GARFIELD PARK STATE BANK, 
CHICAGO 


The Garfield Park State Savings Bank, 
Chicago, announces the election of Walter 
P. Fowers and H. 'T. Bentley as directors: 

Deposits at the Garfield have increased 
a million dollars a year for the last three 
years, being $2,000,000 October 9, 1919, and 
over $5,000,000 at the close of business 
October 9, 1922. 

The Garfield was organized in 1913 and 
operated in practically new territory. In 
1919 (October 9) Edward Morris, C. M. 
Macfarlane and Frank A. Alden hecame 
interested and were elected as directors with 
Frank A. Alden as president. 

Since then the deposits have grown 
steadily and real estate in the Garfield Park 
district, the community this bank serves, has 
increased in value rapidly. 

The present officers are: Frank A. Alden, 
president; J. L. Simmons, A. A. Marquart, 
vice-presidents; J. H. Kenna, cashier; W. 
A. Blumthal, H. A. Newberg, W. A. Mc- 
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Clelland, assistant cashiers; William F. 
Lawley, trust officer; D. A. Clithero, counsel. 
Directors: Edward Morris, C. M. Macfar- 
lane, Thomas A. Jackson, J. L. Simmons, 
C. W. Rothe, Joseph Nelson, Leon Baer, 
Alfred Walzer, D. A. Clithero, Frank M. 
McCarthy, Walter P. Powers, H. ‘I’. Bent- 
ley, A. A. Marquart, Frank A. Alden. 


CHANGE OF NAME FOR CHICAGO 
BANK 


The Phillip State Bank of Chicago re- 
cently changed its name to the Phillip State 
Bank and Trust Company on account of the 
organization of a trust department. The 
statement of the bank at September 16 
showed total resources of $2,780,524.26, 
surplus $60,000, undivided profits $47,589.62, 
and deposits $2,452,435.13. 


H. H. KELSO JOINS FIRST NATIONAL 
COMPANY 


The First National Company, affiliated 
with the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
announces that H. H. Kelso has joined the 
staff of its mortgage loan department. Mr. 
Kelso has been associated for many. years 
with leading architects and contractors, both 
in St. Louis and the Middle West, in the 
actual supervision of large construction en- 
terprises, and has gained an intimate ,know]- 
edge of the practical problems entering into 
the erection of new buildings. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMvueL SOsSLAND 


NOTHER year is closing in the West- 
A ern states. December is a forceful 
reminder of that fact. The Westerr. states 
prefer for the present to think of Decem- 
ber as closing another year rather than as 
heralding the arrival of another Christmas 
season. For this the Western states can- 
not be berated, nor should they be berated 
for their mental attitude. It is one of 
wholesomeness, of refusal to be blinded by 
prophets, of determination to advance 
economically. ‘There is cheer as Christmas 
approaches but not gayety nor extrava- 
gance. The West is thinking most of the 
passing of another year, for it now realizes 
that the recovery from deflation upon which 
it is struggling is not a matter of a brief 
period and finds pleasure in seeing time, 
with its healing influence, passing. 

All through the Western states——fron. the 
Gulf to the Canadian border—there is evi- 
dence of economic progress for the past 
month and for the year that is just closing, 
but there is evidence, too, of the need for 
more recovery, of the failure to heal all the 
wounds of deflation. ‘The improvement of 
the past year, with the relatively larger de- 
gree of mental optimism that it engendered, 
almost eliminated common references to 
frozen loans, but such still exist in the West. 
They await nature’s gifts in the way of 
harvests of grain and crops of calves and 
lambs to effect their retirement. Along 
with this there is realization now that more 
crops will be needed for liquidation because 
of the changed prices—prices that are in 
many instances as much as 50 per cent. 
lower than when the obligations were in- 
curred. 

Happily, the increases that have been re- 
corded in bank deposits in the Western 
states since the movement of new crops 
started in July seem more permanent than 
a year ago or two years ago and also 
relatively larger, but some surprises are in 
store for bankers. In the cotton areas, say 
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in Oklahoma, where a very poor crop and 
comparatively low cotton prices a year ago 
inaugurated a year of extreme frugality, 
yes, even of stinting to the point of avoiding 
purchases of common articles of wearing 
apparel and eliminating sugar from the 
daily food, the very high cotton prices have 
helped deposits materially, some banks 
noting an increase of as much as 50 per 
cent. But the needs of the planters are 
great; they have accumulated needs that 
they yearn to satisfy and that even a barely 
fair standard of living entitles them to 
satisfy. ‘This promises to reduce the cotton 
country deposits. In the more northern 
states that are large wheat raisers the 
shortage of cars affected the movement and 
the peak of deposits of banks may not be 
reached until sometime during December. In 
the range states the peak has already been 
witnessed, and the dry weather of recent 
months will force larger withdrawals than 
a year ago. The West is going into the 
winter with smaller loans at banks, that is, 
smaller short term obligations, but it is 
doubtful if it ever had larger capital obli- 
gations, for cheap capital, which hoisted 
Liberty and other kond prices, enabled 
farmers to refund many bank obligations 
into long term loans. ‘There has, however, 
been a good volume of actual liquidation, 
although the statements of banks exag- 
gerated this change te the observer who 
overlooks the activities of agricultural 
regions in the capital market. 

What of the winter? It is here, of course. 
The winter is not going to bring an income 
for the Western states equal to that of 
a year ago. Drouth is to blame, not the 
energy of the producers of grain and live 
stock. The winter outlook would be alto- 
gether different if the desires of the West 
had prevailed over nature. But nature 
ruled. It cut short the harvests of corn 
and other feedstuffs. It sent feed prices 
upward. It forced the abandonment of 
plans of hundreds, if not thousands, of 
farmers and stockmen who had counted 
upon finishing cattle for winter markets. It 
reduced the extent of lamb feeding, too. 
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organizations. 











A NEW ERA 


Our nation, standing on the threshold of a new commercial era, 
calls for the support of strong and completely equipped financial 


We offer a broad, constructive service—the result 
of fifty-six years of successful banking experience. 


The Omaha National Bank 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 




















Probably the output of fat hogs in the 
farming areas of the Western states will 
also be reduced, but not to the extent of cat- 
tle. All of this means less stock to be 
marketed during the winter and a smaller 
income. 

It is well here to make note of the quite 
clear evidence that there is no cause for 
any alarm on the part of consumers of 
meats because the Western states are feed- 
ing less live stock. There is every indication 
that Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and other 
big corn states are feeding more cattle and 
more hogs and about the same number of 
sheep. When the Kansas City market broke 
all world’s records for cattle and calf re- 
ceipts by receiving more than 400,000 head 
in October, the shippers, some of whom were 
forced to market by drouth on ranges, did 
not find it necessary to sell more than the 
current requirements of packers for 
slaughter, with few exceptions. The big 
corn states came in for the thin stock, filling 
feedlots to make beef. The states of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Oklahoma and others that 
suffered big corn losses reduced purchases, 
but others took their places. Consumers 
therefore have no occasion for uneasiness 





about meat. If they want to confer a favor 
upon the live stock industry, they will whet 
their appetites for meat so as to increase 
consumption. Already there is a keen, yes, 
anxious, desire for this on the part of lamb 
feeders, who, carried away by the sensational 
profits of last winter, paid very high prices 
for thin stock and are now unable to realize 
their costs. One lamb feeder who finished 
80,000 lambs last winter wound up tke sea- 
son with profits of more than $50C,CO0. 
Profits on this scale led to extremes, and 
now a penalty is being paid. 

As for grain, the marketings the past 
month were again restricted by car short- 
age, and this means more to move out dur- 
ing the early part of the winter. But the 
Western states have less corn to sell and 
will need to buy more feed, so their income 
prospects from cereals are not too rosy for 
the winter. 

Advances of November and late October 
in wheat made for 2 better feeling in the 
West. Growers who complained about their 
inability to sell owing to the shortage of 
cars found some consolation in advances in 
prices. Some growers, however, reverted to 
the old pioneer days by driving as many as 
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fifty miles with wagons of wheat to raise 
some cash. They passed loaded country ele- 
yators to reach country mills with more 
storage room and more capital for making 
purchases. Earlier sharp competition from 
Canada held the wheat market down and 
now Argentine competition is very keen, 
but Europe’s great requirements are help- 
ing the West to find a market. 

In connection with the wheat situation, 
there is happiness over the manner in 
which the newly seeded hard winter wheat 
crop is going into the winter. November 
witnessed the break up of drouth over large 
and important winter wheat areas. The 
moisture gave the new plant a_ start 
anxiously desired by farmers and means 
tnat the wheat outlook for 1923 is quite 
bright. This at least makes for hopefulness, 
which is a great asset to the West. 

In retail and wholesale merchandising 
channels there is no elation over trade, ex- 
cepting possibly in the cotton areas where 
sensational prices have been paid for cot- 
ton. Even here, however, some of the ela- 
tion is due to the great contrast business 
presents as compared with a year ago. At 
this time last year not a few cotton growers 
did not feel they could afford white wheat 
flour excepting on Sundays and when the 
preacher came to pay them a social call. 
They used corn meal at other times. Today 
some of these planters have ten to twenty 
sacks, or as many as five barrels, of wheat 
flour in their pantries. And there are other 
planters who are not foregoing the use of 
sugar and tobacco at the direction of their 
merchants, as they did a year ago, when 
their credit was severely strained. These 
are extremes, perhaps, but they deserve at- 
tention. They emphasize the spirit of 
economy that still rules the West—the 
spirit that will pay off debts. They 
emphasize, too, the revival of complaints 
from bankers and others that there is still 
too great a disparity between the prices of 
what the farmer sells and the prices of the 
manufactures and other articles that he 
buys. To what extent the new tariff is to 
blame for these complaints, which throw 
light on one of the important reasons for 
the absence of elation over Western retail 
and wholesale merchandising business can- 
not as yet be told with any definiteness. 

Favored with open weather, the cities of 
the Western states have been active in con- 
tinuing building operations. Lumber is 
near the high point of the year, but mills 
have been retarded by lack of cars. The 
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cities are more active in building than the 
rural districts. ‘The oil industry is still a 
source of much revenue, but it displays an 
easier tone. ‘There is only moderate activity 
in the mining regions. Labor is quite well 
employed, but the last few weeks have 
brought an increased demand for employ- 
ment, agricultural areas releasing workers. 


& 


J. E. SHEPHERD GOES TO OGDEN 
STATE BANK 


J. E. Shepherd, formerly president of the 
Cache Valley Banking Co., of Logan, has 
been appointed assistant to the cashier of 
the Ogden State Bank. He has been asso- 
ciated with Logan banks since 1891 and was 
one of the organizers of the Cache Valley 
Banking Co., serving as cashier, vice- 
president and president. He was largely 
responsible for the growth of the bank and 
for the excellent standing which it has today. 
Mr. Shepherd was very prominent in the 
Utah State Bankers Association, holding the 
office of secretary of the association for 
many years. 

The Ogden State Bank held open house 
on September 23 to celebrate its thirty- 
fourth anniversary. Even since its organ- 
ization that bank has been under the man- 
agement of President Henry C. Bigelow and 
Cashier Archie P. Bigelow. The bank is 
one of the largest in the state, having de- 
posits of over $5,000,000. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF A. B. A. 


Augustive Kendall, president’ of the First 
National Bank of Rock Springs, Wyo. and 
one of Wyoming’s ablest financiers, is the 
new vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association for Wyoming. 


WILLIAM H. BROPHY 


William H. Brophy, Western banker, who 
was cruising in the Gulf of California with 
a party of Nogales business men, was swept 
overboard in a fierce storm, and lost. In- 
tense darkness and the ferocity of the storm 
made rescue work or the recovery of his 
body impossible. : 

Mr. Brophy was a director of the. First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, president of 
the Bank of Bisbee, at Bisbee, Ariz., and 
vice-president of the. Bank of Douglas, at 
Douglas, Ariz. He was 59 years old. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ADDRESSES INVESTMENT BANKERS 


At the annual. convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association recently held at 
Del Monte, California, George R. Martin, 
manager of the bond department of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 





GEORGE R. MARTIN 


Manager bond department Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


Angeles, delivered a. very informative ad- 
dress on hydro-electric power development 
in California. 

Mr,. Martin stated that $70,000,000 had 
been expended this year for developing elec- 
tricity from the water courses of California 
and; conveying. and distributing it to the 
markets- where -it is. in immediate demand. 
The financial. aspect of this electrical busi- 
ness, he stated, is of such importance that 


it is the dominating factor in the considera- 
tion of California investments. 

Mr. Martin outlined the development work 
of the Southern California Edison Company, 
the California~-Oregon Power Company, the 
Great Western Power Company, The West- 
ern States Gas and Electric Company, the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Company. and 
the Southern Sierras Power Company. 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


The statement of condition of the Califor- 
nia Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., at September 
15 showed total resources of $47,630,006.53, 


surplus and undivided profits $1,053,451.95, 


deposits $44,416,856.48. 


NEW BANK ORGANIZED 


A new bank has been organized at Balboa, 
California, to be known as the Bank of Bal- 
boa. The capital authorized is $100,000, 
paid in $50,000, and surplus paid in, $10,000. 
The officers are George P. Edwards, presi- 
dent; H. C. Hookstra, cashier. 

Balboa is in Orange County, the county 
rated as the richest agriculturally in Cal- 
ifornia. It is the country where most of 
the English walnuts are grown. It has more 
diversified fruits than any county in the 
State of California; also it is one of the best 


oil producing counties in the state and- 





Firat Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 





| THE BANK OF HAWAII.LTD. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,303,374.69 
Total mene Fiseridnioweibaae 17,666,0 15.63 


E. D. Queen Vice-Pres. BE. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2aV-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 


Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec - 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 
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H. Cooke, President ‘ 
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“Hand them a letter 
to this Bank” 


You patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 

the Security bank if 
they bear a letter of 
introduétion from you. 
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‘Resources Exceed 
$165,000,000 


Over 235,000 
Accounts 


NEGURITY TRUsT 
a SAVINGS BAN 


COMMERCIAL Trust 


Capital and Surplus $10,350,000 


Eighteen Banking Offices in 
Los Angeles 
Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 
San Pedro - Huntington Beach 
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leads as an orange, lemon and grape fruit 
producing county. 


F. J. OEHLER BECOMES ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 


Announcement has just been made of the 
appointment of Fred J. Oehler as assistant 
cashier of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Bank. 

Mr. Oehler was born in Sacramento in 
1897. Graduating from school in August, 
1911, he started with the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank as a boy and has been asso- 
ciated with that institution ever since, hav- 
ing occupied every clerical position in the 
bank. 

During the war Mr. Oehler served his 
time in the navy for a year. He is a member 
of the Native Sons, his favorite pursuits 
being hand ball and tennis, and in connection 
with the latter he held the city champion- 
ship for 1921. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Banking and holds 
the institute’s certificate. 


CHANGES IN SACRAMENTO-SAN 
JOAQUIN BANK 


A surprise was sprung in financial circles 
when R. H. Mayhood, vice-president of the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank, announced 
that he would resign from the bank to take 
over the agency for Durant automobiles. 

As a token of their esteem and regard 
the employees presented Mr. Mayhood with 
a beautifully finished and equipped leather 
grip, the presentation speech being made by 
Albert H. Becker, assistant cashier, who ex- 
pressed the wishes of all for Mr. Mayhood’s 
success in his new sphere of activity. 

Mr. Becker, who succeeds Mr. Mayhood 
will be in charge of the Seventh and J street 
branch. He entered the service of the bank 
in 1910 after graduating at the Sacramento 
High School. He filled every position. avail- 
able in the bank before becoming assistant 
cashier. 

Dudley K. Colclough, recently manager of 
the bond department, has been promoted to 
assistant cashier and assistant manager of 
the Seventh and J street branch. Mr. Col- 
clough entered the service of the bank in 
1900 as assistant bookkeeper and har cov- 
ered all positions from bookkeeper to note 
teller. As a Mason Mr. Colclough is a 
member of the Ben Ali Patrol and is also 
past president of the Native Sons. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Coinumbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ITH an increase of about $12,250,000 

in current loans, the statement of 
the Canadian chartered banks for the 
month ending October 1 already indicated 
1 heavy call upon cash reserves for the 
movement of the crops. For some months 
prior there have been a contracting of 
commercial credits and call loans to this 
end. However, current loans at the time in- 
dicated were still $125,000,000 less than the 
year before, which, with a contraction of 
bout $185,000,000 in gross assets, indicates 
the extent to which deflation has been car- 
ried during that period. 

Canada’s big wheat crop is being quickly 
turned into money but the improvement 
in business circles is gradual. The crop will 
be largely a debt-paying one and the volume 
of new buying is doubtful. There is as yet 
little disposition to stock up on bare shelves 
beyond current needs. Increased buying, 
with advances in price, is likely to be a 
development in the situation but not to the 
extent that occurred with the rise of a couple 
of years ago. Business is showing caution 
in regard to future bookings both from the 
standpoint of the retailer as well as the 
wholesaler and manufacturer. The credit 
situation has been strained to such an ex- 
tent that actual money has to be in sight to 
encourage buying. ‘The general industrial 
situation is rather optimistically regarded 
by the Royal Bank of Canada which re- 
ports: 

“Improvement continues to be observable 
in industrial conditions throughout Ontario, 
Quebec ana the manufacturing sections of 
the Maritime Provinces. Textile mills con- 
tinue to be quite busy, and prices in most 
lines are well maintained. Canning plants 
have been fully employed. More than usual 
activity exists in the automobile industry. 
Tire plants, and pulp and paper mills con- 
tinue to operate to capacity. The settle- 
ment of the wage question in the Nova 
Scotia collieries has resulted in renewed ac- 
tivity there, but some time must elapse be- 


fore the workmen and merchants recover 
from the injurious effects of the long 
periods of unemployment. Coal mines in 
Alberta and British Columbia are operating 
to capacity, and there is every prospect that 
this will continue for some months.” 

The movement of grain out of Western 
Canada has been on an enormous scale. In- 
spections up to the end of October indicated 
63 per cent. of total receipts of wheat at 
Winnipeg to have graded No. 1 Northern. 
Up to this time the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way had moved over 50,000 cars averaging 
1300 bushels, a total of over 65,000,000 
bushels. The Canadian National System had 
moved 49,000 cars or about 62,500,000 
bushels. 

An unfavorable feature of the grain move- 
ment has, however, been the congestion on 
the lakes resulting in terrifically high rates 
and a deep cut into the profits of the grain 
grower. The reduction in freight rates should 
save the farmers about $25,000,000 this year 
on the crop, but this seems likely to be 
offset, in part, if not entirely, by what they 
will lose on freight carrying charges. To 
November 1 about 60,000,000 bushels of 
wheat alone had been moved from the head 
of the lakes and the loss to the farmers 
by excessive lake freight is estimated at 
least three cents per bushel. Of the total 
it was estimated that over 20,000,000 bushels 
had been moved from lower lake ports to 
seaboard at an excess over ordinary rates of 
about eight cents per bushel. The opinion 
prevails in trade circles in Winnipeg that 
much of this loss might have been avcided 
by the early suspension of the coasting laws 
and in this connection it is pointed out how 
easily the coasting laws were suspended in 
1912 and 1913. 

The agitation in Western Canada for 
Government banks appears to be petering 
out, following what seems very likely to 
prove an unsatisfactory experience in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. It is reported from 
Edmonton that money has been coming in 
so freely through the Alberta Provincial 
Savings Certificate system that there is not 
likely to be any further suggestion of adopt- 
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ing similar provincial banking schemes to 
Manitoba and Ontario. There is now an 
investment in the certificates referred to of 
nearly $4,250,000. For the nine months this 
year the purchases totalled $2,900,000 and 
withdrawals for the same period were $2,- 
400,000, some large amounts having been 
drawn out for reinvestment in _ bonds. 
Treasury officials take the view that they 
get this money with less machinery and over 
head expense than would be possible by 
operating savings banks. 

Two years ago during a political cam- 
paign which put Hon. John Oliver back in 
the saddle for the second term as Premier 
of British Columbia, plans were outlined for 
the organization of a provincial banking 
system. However, the present situation is 
that what little official enthusiasm might 
have existed for the proposed system at 
that time has waned so much that it is not 
likely to be revived again. The opinion 
seems to be growing that private industry 
in British Columbia has languished more 
because of an appreciation of the investment 
possibilities rather than because of reluct- 
ance on the part of the banks and other 
financial establishments to finance enter- 
prises designed to capitalize the country’s 
resources. The Government is now making 
an effort to obtain more British capital for 
investment in hydro-electric and pulp en- 
terprises. Also the favorable tariff treat- 
ment of Canadian lumber in the Fordney- 
McCumber schedule is expected to lead to 
an inflow of American capital in Pritish 
Columbia and shingle manufacturing enter- 
prises. The larger cities too are convinced 
that American tourist traffic is very profit- 
able and direct advertising campaigns are 
conducted to attract sightseers into the 
province. These campaigns, it is declared, 
have justified themselves in actual results. 

On the basis of the statement of affairs 
of the Manitoba Farm Loans Association for 
nine months ending August 31, bankers and 
business. men conclude that the project is not 
working smoothly.. A profit for the period, 
of $40,000 as compared with $43,000 for. the 
previous year is shown and the_ balance 
sheet indicates a surplus of $126,000, as the 
difference in interest on mortgages collected 
and outstanding and the interest paid to- 
gether with administration expenses. But 
of the payments due approximately $170,- 
000 was in arrears August this year. This 
compares with $114,000 which had been col- 
lected. up to November, 1921, out of $296,000 
due in the annual period. In adaition there 
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are arrears of $23,000 from 1920 and a sum 
also from the year before that. 

Altogether it is argued that the figures 
show that not half enough money, including 
both principal and interest, was collected in 
1921 to pay the interest on the association’s 
outstanding bonds ard administration ex- 
penses. And this situation evidently con- 
tinues to exist. 

The second annual report of Manitoba’s 
Provincial Savings Office seems likewise to 
ignore some important economic factors and 
business principles affecting its success. The 
deposits of $4,334,000 are in the main held 
and used by the Government itself. + But it 
is evident that $3,200,000 shown to be held 
by the provincial treasury is actually the 
sum devoted to agrarian loans. 

The Manitoba Government, acting through 
the board of trustees under the Provincial 
Savings Act. solicits deposits by the public 
and lends such money to the Rural Credit 
Societies, but instead of the board of 
trustees getting the securities of the Rural 
Credit Societies, the Government, through 
the provincial treasurer, exchanges these 
securities for “short-date treasury bills” 
‘Fhe Provincial Savings Act authorizes the 
board of trustees to use the money left by 
depositors “in making loans under the Rural 
Credits Act,’ or otherwise; deposits are 
guaranteed by the province. Bankers. ques- 
tion its need if the system be sound. 


& 


MOLSONS ANNUAT REPORT 

The contraction in business activities is 
reflected in the report of The Molsons Bank 
for the year ended September 30, 1922. The 
outstanding reduction is in current loans 
which have been cut down from $47,477,515 
to $41,267,980, a decline of $6,209,535. An- 
other item that shows a decrease is savings 
deposits, down from $48,491,558 to $44,- 
618,422, or a little less than $4,000,000. Call 
loans show a decline of a little more than $1,- 
000,000. Government securities are reduced 
from $6,360,440 to $5,177,808; and municipal 
securities from $3,949,000 to $1,372,000. As- 
sets as a result show a decrease of $10,454,- 
000, from $81,911,000 to $71,456,000. 

The profits for the year have been well 
maintained showing only a small drop from 
$752,000 to 682,000. This represents, before 
deductions for taxes, depreciation, ‘pension 
fund, etc., a return of 17.05 per cent. on the 
capital stock as compared with 18.80 per 

















Are You Interested in Canadian Teade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 


Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 


Capital Paid Up - - - - - §$4,000,000.00 
Reserve - - - -  5§,000,000.00 




















cent. in 1921 and 20.5 per cent. in 1920, the CANADIAN BANKERS RE-ELECT 
latter standing as the high mark in profits PRESIDENT 


in the bank’s history. 
ee ee The annual meeting of the Canadian 


Profit and Loss Account Bankers Association was held in Montreal 
1922 1921 : on November 10, the president, Sir Fred- 


Net fits ..... 682,104 $ 752,389 822, . ae 1 
Prouaas hula Setaee Gee * 3te4ae erick Williams-Taylor of the Bank of Mon- 


Total . 

Less— 
Dividends ..................$480,000 $ 480,000 $480,000 
Government tax .... 75,000 55,000 70,000 
Pension Fund ..... 38,141 38,126 25,061 
Charity Fund .... 5,000 
Subscription 10,000 . 
TO POBBEVO sccccccicscs 500,000 


Total deductions ....$603,141 $1,083,126 $580,061 
P & L. balance....$266,318 $ 187,355 $518,092 


BOOKLET ON SUCCESSION DUTIES 


The Crown Trust Company, Montreal, has 
issued a very well-prepared booklet “Suc- 
cession Duties in the Province of Quebec”. 
A copy of this booklet may be had by any- 
one interested, upon request to the bank. 


BANK OF TORONTO 


The Bank of Toronto has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., 
payable December 1 to stock of record No- 
vember 10. 


OPENS VERA CRUZ OFFICE 


The Bank of Montreat announces the open- 
ing of a branch at Vera Cruz, Mexico. The 
bank has been established in Mexico City 
since 1906. The New York agency of the SIR FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAYLOR 
hank ie — 
ink is at 64 Wall street. Re-elected president Canadian Bankers Association 
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treal, presiding. Representatives of ali Ca- 
nadian banks were present. Sir Frederick 
Williams-Taylor was reélected president for 
the coming year. 


CANADA’S PULP AND PAPER 
EXPORTS 


The importance of the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry, and particularly the pulp 
and paper export trade is shown by the 
fact that for the year ended April. 1922, 
these exports had a total value of over 
$180,000,000—a figure exceeded only by ex- 
ports of wheat and agricultural products— 
according to an analysis of the trade by the 
2aper Division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The Canadian pulp and paper industry as 
of December 30, 1920, official figures, em- 
ployed an invested capital of over $347,000,- 
000, of which slightly more than one-half was 
in the Province of Quebec. Production 
capacity was over 1,200,000 tons arnually. 
In the first six months of 1922, Canadian 
mills produced over £16,000 tons of news- 
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print, as compared with 612,000 produced 
by the United States mills. Although 1921 
and 1922 have been years of universal in- 
dustrial depression, the Canadian newsprint 
output during the first six months of 1922 
was 93.6 per cent. of mill capacity. 


CANADA BANK RESOURCES 


The Bank of Montreal statement as of 
the end of October shows total assets of 
$713,569,566, of which $417,819,493 was in 
liquid form. Of 124,538,190 in cash §47,244,- 
865 was in gold and silver coin. Deposits 
total $605,617,749. Profits for the year were 
$4,756,668. 

The Imperial Bank of Canada’s half yearly 
statement shows deposits at $91,106,971; 
combined cash and quick assets $53,52C,449, 
and profits for the six months, $638,003. 


DOMINION PARK BANK 


The Dominion Park Bank has declared a 
dividend for the year of 5 per cent. payable 
November 2 to stock of record November 1 








Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1922, 


State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. R. 
Duffield, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete., of the aferesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 


1, That the names and addvesses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 253 Broadway, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 253 Broadway. New York: manag- 
ing editor, E. H. Youngman, 253 Broadway, 
New York: business manager, R. Duffield, 
253 Bruadway, New York. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent. 
or more of the total amount of stock.) Bankers 
Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York; W. C. 
Warren, 253 Broadway, New York; W. H. Butt, 
252 Nreadway, New York: E, UW. Youngman, 253 
Broadway, New York; J. R. Duffield, 253 Broad- 
way, New York; K. F, Warren, 253 Broadway, 
New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 
Per cent. or mvre of total amvucnt of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities ure: (if there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain nut only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the bouks of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder appears upon the bovks of the 
company as trustee or in any other ftiductary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and betief as to the circumstances ani condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of coptes of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

J. R. DUFFIELD. 

Sworn to and subscribed before 

me this 29th day of Septem 

ber, 1922. 

JOHN EDSON BRADY, 

Notary Public. 

My Commission expires Mare! 

30, 1924 
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Advance Bond isa 
PAPER 


MAN thinks twice before he 
tears up a letter written on 
Advance Bond. For Advance 
Bond bespeaks strength and the 
dignity that commands respect. 





Advance Bond endures. For high 
class correspondence, for policies, 
deeds, and all other documents 
requiring superior wear, there is 
nothing so powerful as Advance 
Bond. And yet it is surprisingly 
low-priced. 


For bankers and other business 
executives who value quality, we 
recommend Advance Bond. 


Listen to its crackle ! 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 
Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 


This watermark 
identities all 
Brown's Papers 


For three-quarters of a century, makers of 
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PEOPLE do not think about the same subject 


very long nowadays. 


terms. 


They think in looser 


They read the newspapers more, which 


is in itself a good thing, but the reading of serious 
books is too much crowded out by it.—Benjamin 


M. A. Anderson, Jr. 


The Education of a Banker* 
By Benjamin M. A. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D. 


1 am coine to ask your indul- 
gence if I talk very informally 
and perhaps ramble a little in 
what I have to say. I want to 
talk about the education of 
a banker, which means in 
very large part, the educa- 
tion of a man; because if there 
is any man who is called upon 
to be an all-round man, a citi- 
zen, a good-fellow, a man of 
the world, it is the banker. 
What I shall say will have 
special reference to education 
itself rather than to banking. 

I want to make a sharp crit- 
icism first of all of one phase 
of modern education that is do- 
ing a great deal to spoil the 
human mind. I mean the in- 
sistence that education shall be 
tested in the practice of the 
week following the lesson, the 
insistence upon getting some- 
thing immediately practical 
every time you go to the class- 
room, every time you read a 
hook, every time you acquire a 
bit of knowledge. 

We are accustomed to the 
proposition that a thing is all 
right in theory, but that it is 
practically wrong. This in- 
volves a fallacy in the very 
statement. If a thing is right 
in theory it will work out in 
practice. If it won’t work out 


*Delivered 
Bank Club, 
Chase. 


the Chase 
from The 


before 
reprinted 


in practice the theory is wrong, 
the theory is incomplete, the 
theory is badly worked out, or 
the theory is based upon an in- 
sufficient amount of information. 
Try it out in practice. If it 
won’t work, revise the theory. 
If a theory is spun out of thin 
air and has no facts behind it, 
it is at fault both as theory and 
as the basis of practice. A 
theory that grows out of prac- 
tice, checked against facts, re- 
vised in the light of these and 
other facts, a theory which 
finally becomes an _ expression 
of a great multitude of facts, 
is one of the most practically 
useful things that a man can 
have, because it is a shorthand 
that saves an immense amount 
of work. It embraces a multi- 
tude of facts. If you’ve got it, 
you’ve got the facts. 

Detailed methods of banking 
shift frequently. New devices 
and new methods which make 
for greater economy and effi- 
ciency are constantly being de- 
vised. A _ text-book describing 
in detail the routine of a great 
city bank ten years ago might 
easily be very misleading today, 
but a good book on banking 
principles written forty years 
ago may easily be immensely il- 
luminating today. The banker 
who has mastered principles is 
not confused by changing con- 
ditions. Indeed, he welcomes 
new conditions; they give him 


an opportunity to show his mas- 
tery of banking, an opportunity 
to prove his mettle, an oppor- 
tunity to solve interesting prob- 
lems. I do not mean to ques- 
tion the need for accurate de- 
tailed knowledge of the job 
which one is doing. The banker 
must know the facts with which 
he works and must know them 
with accuracy and precision. 
But there are two ways of 
knowing facts: one may know 
them by sheer brute force of 
memory with tremendous exer- 
tion, or one may know them 
easily and adequately by seeing 
them hang together as the il- 
lustrations of a body of prin- 
ciples. The man who knows 
principles gathers facts easily 
because facts have meaning for 
him. He chooses the facts 
which are significant and he 
refrains from burdening his 
memory with facts which have 
no meaning and are of no use. 
Except in the light of principle 
there is no way of telling which 
facts are worth while and which 
are not. 

Principles are labor-saving 
devices. The busy banker, for 
whom study is, in any case, a 
difficult matter accomplished at 
odd hours and spare moments 
in the midst of heavy pressure, 
is the last man on earth who 
can afford to dispense with that 
greatest of all labor-saving de- 
vices—clear, theoretical, logical 
reasoning. 

We used to have a great deal 
more theoretical thinking and 
logical reasoning on the part of 
the great masses of men than 
we have today. I can recall 
when I was a boy that the 
farmers in the Blue Grass coun- 
try, where I grew up, would 
reason pretty logically about 
two main topics of thought. 
One was constitutional law and 
the other was theology. They 


(Continued on page 3) 
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At THIS time of year 

the publishing houses 
are suggesting the titles of 
books that they believe are 
just the thing for you to 
take along on your vacation 
Although 
we know from the start that 
it is going against precedent 
to suggest that you include 
heavier reading, we are do- 
ing it very deliberately. For 
after all we feel that it is 
easier to apply yourself to 


for light reading. 


a study when you have more 
than it is to do so 
after a day’s work in the of- 


fice. 


leisure 


Last year we laid out a 
course of reading for our- 
self when away on a vaca- 
tion, and though the books 
did not happen to be busi- 
ness books, nevertheless they 
were ones that are not taken 
up lightly to read. To be en- 
joyed fully they had to be 
read carefully and thought- 
fully. 

We sat on the grass under 
the trees to read, and spent 
a goodly portion of the vaca- 
tion in becoming acquainted 
more thoroughly with certain 
authors whom we had neg- 
lected heretofore. We really 
enjoyed the vacation more 
than any other and returned 
to the city feeling that a 
pleasant task had been ac- 
complished, but a complete 
rest enjoyed withal. 


Incidentally there was a 
gain of more than two weeks 
for we learned what we had 
been missing and during the 
ensuing year followed out 
the course of reading begun 
so advantageously on a two 
weeks’ vacation. 


& 


Ir you have meant to take 
up a course of business read- 
ing in any particular study, 
you will find that it is much 
easier to begin during your 
vacation than had at 
first thought. Summer eve- 
nings are long and restful. 
You don’t want to let your 
brain atrophy entirely just 
because it is a little warm. 
Provided you turn your 
thoughts away from your or- 
dinary daily task, business 
reading is not going to make 
your vacation or summer one 
whit less restful. If you are 
aiming for something better 
in life, don’t lie down on the 
job during these months, but 
adapt your spirit to the 


weather. 
& 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that a 
bank library has _ been 
created in the Cleveland 
National Bank Savings and 
Trust Company appeared in 
“The Window’, the house 
organ of the bank. In order 
to organize the library along 
the best lines the librarian 
visited the Cleveland Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank which has 
the reputation of maintain- 
ing one of the best banking 
libraries in the country. The 
library is not to be a “fiction 
reservoir’, according to the 
item, nor is it to be com- 


you 


prised entirely of technical, 
ponderous material. Both 
kinds are to be found there; 
but, for the most part the 
material available treats up- 
on banking, current events, 
commerce and trade. 

In the memorandum sent 
out by the president con- 
cerning the establishing of 
the new department he says: 

A library has long been need- 
ed by the bank, and naturally 
will quickly develop into a very 
important cog in the wheel of 
our organization—especially, if 
its facilities are used exten- 
sively by all of our employees. 

All books and_ publications 
which are now coming to the 
bank will be gathered together 
by the librarian, properly cata- 
logued, and kept always avail- 
able for immediate use. It will 
also be the duty of the librarian 
to go over, as completely as 
possible, all of this material 
with the idea of calling the at- 
tention of the officers and em- 
ployees to the news particularly 
relative to their work. 

There will gradually be built 
a reference library on all bank- 
ing subjects, and it is our wish 
that all employees feel free to 
use the library and to consult 
with the librarian as to their 
plan of reading and study on 
banking subjects. 


MEN DIFFER in power and 
achievement, not so much be- 
cause of an absolute differ- 





mental 
the 
achieves success uses his ca- 


ence in 
but because 


capacity, 
man who 
pacities and the man who 
fails does not.—Joseph Ir- 


& 


THE BEGINNING of knowledge is 
the appreciation of our ignor- 
ance, and the man who thinks 
he is always right is hopeless 
as a student. 


win France. 
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The Education of a Banker 
(Continued from page 1) 

used to dispute with great 
subtlety and refinement of logic 
about such questions as these: 
Is infant baptism ordained of 
God? Is baptism for the 
remission of sins? Is_ bap- 
tism by sprinkling or pour- 
ing Seriptural baptism or 
is immersion necessary? Is 
the doctrine of original sin jus- 
tified by Seripture? These 
farmers debated the question, 
as did Webster and Calhoun, 
whether the States did, or did 
not have, a right to secede. In 
the four corners of the Con- 
stitution, which they knew by 
the way, they could find their 
reasons. They read the Bible, 
and they knew the Bible; and 
they read the Constitution, and 
knew the Constitution— 
documents very 
little known to the modern 
world, unfortunately. Now 
that type of reasoning has gone 
out of fashion, and the sources 
of authority, the clergyman, the 
lawyer, the member of Congress, 
or the public man, who used to 
these questions, have 
lost their authority very largely 
in the modern world. Instead 
of a definite orderly body of 
thought, and definite centers of 
authority in question that the 
people were interested in and 
talking about, we have now a 
great mass of loose ideas float- 
ing about and shifting constant- 
ly. People do not think about 
the same subject very long now- 
They think in looser 
They read the newspa- 
pers more, which is in itself a 
good thing, but the reading of 
books is too much 
crowded out by it. 

With the disappearance of 
the old type of logical thinking 
hased on documentary author- 
ity, with the multiplication of 
subjects for the public to think 
about, with the rapid crowding 
of one event upon the heels of 
another, which the daily news- 
paper, the telegraph, and the 
cable have brought, and, above 
all, with the coming of the 


they 
two excellent 
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T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York 


M* MacGREGOR was graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1902. For several years he was a news- 

paper reporter and editor before entering the fleld of 
advertising. His first bank advertising was done for the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis in 1907. He later 
joined the staff of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. For the 
past few years he has written a monthly article on bank 
advertising for “The Burroughs Clearing House,’’ which goes 
to every bank and trust company in the United States and 
Canada. For nearly five years he has been vice-president 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., advertising agency, specializing 
in financial publicity, and in this and previous agency con- 
nections he has served hundreds of banks and trust com- 
panies, large and small, in their advertising. He has 
written advertising not only for many country banks, but 
also for such leading institutions as the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Bankers Trust Company of New York and 
the Continental and Commercial Banks of Chicago. 


Mr. MacGregor’s previous books are: “Pushing Your Busi- 
ness,”’ ‘2000 Points for Financial Advertising,” “Bank Ad- 
vertising Plans,” “The Book of Thrift,” ‘‘The New Business 
Department,” “Bank Advertising Experience.” The first 
three mentioned are now out of print, but the most valuable 
material in them is to be found in revised form in his new 
book, ““MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising.” 


























BANK ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION ! 


At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has 
been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did 
appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page as 


author. Consequently the announcement of 


MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 


was received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 


HIS 400-page book is really 

a cyclopedia of bank and 
trust company advertising, al- 
though not arranged in that 
form. It is thoroughly illus- 
trated and is in part a revision 
and re-arrangement of material 
from several of the author’s pre- 
vious books, but also contains a 
wealth of new material, the re- 
sult of Mr. MacGregor’s ever- 
widening experience and obser- 
vation in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which 
can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust, in- 
vestment and safe deposit ad- 
vertising. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


HE chapter titles of ‘* Mac- 

Gregor’s Book of Bank Ad- 
vertising’’ are: Copy and Ty- 
pography; Advertising Medi- 
ums; Advertising Commercial 
Banking; Services; Savings 
Account Advertising; Trust 
Advertising ; Safe Deposit Ad- 
vertising ; Bank Emblems ; In- 
vestment, Real Estate, and 
Insurance Advertising ; Building 
Bank Business by Letters; 
Miscellaneous Bank Advertising 
Ideas. 


P. O. Box 657, City Hall Station, New York 


I enclose $5.00 for a copy of ‘“‘MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising.” It is 
understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 10 days and 


you will refund the money. 
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moving picture, which brings 
before the mind a series of 
rapidly shifting images, but 
leaves little time for reflection 
upon any of them, American 
public opinion has become much 
more formless, inchoate, and un- 
dependable than it used to be in 
the days when men had firm, 
clear, and lasting convictions 
upon a few fairly simple topics 
of thought. 

Public opinion today is rather 
strikingly illustrated by a story 
1 got from a friend who had 
been down in Arkansas. He 
was going through the hickory 
woods when he saw a lot of 
hogs rushing back and _ forth, 
in one direction and another, 
following one leader and then 
another, never getting any- 
where, hollow-eyed and gaunt. 
Ile watched them a while and 
then passed on farther and 
came to a clearing. In_ the 
midst of the clearing standing 
by a solitary hickory tree he 
saw a man whom he supposed 
to be the owner of the hogs. He 
called out, but the man did not 
answer. He went up to him and 
asked him what was the matter 
with the hogs. The man whis- 
pered: “You see, I’ve lost my 
voice. I used to call those hogs 
at feeding time, but after I lost 
my voice I used to beat on this 
tree with a stick. They would 
come at feeding time. This 
worked all right till spring 
came, but then the woods got 
full of woodpeckers, and those 
hogs have gone crazy.” 

We have something of that 
same sort of thing in the mod- 
ern world. Old authorities are 
gone, and where is the authority 
that can take their place? The 
old methods of reasoning are 
gone. The old sources are gone 
—we do not look to the Bible, 
or to the Constitution, to solve 
the present-day social and 
economic problems. We do not 
feel that texts written so lorg 
ago have very definite bearing 
on the question of whether we 
should pay a soldiers’ bonus, 
or whether we should cancel the 
inter-allied debt, or whether we 














Commercial 
Paper, 
Acceptances, 


and the 
Analysis of Credit 


Statements 


By W. H. Knirrin, Jr. 


PECIAL chapters on such subjects as 
S “The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 

“The Development of Single-Name Pa- 
per,’ **The Profitableness of Cash Payment,”’ 
**Pivotal Points in a Credit Statement,”’ 
**Comparative Statements,’’ Bank and Trade 
Acceptances,”* ‘**The Operation of a Bank 
Acceptance,” etc., etc. 


Seventy pages of actual financial state- 
ments, some favorable, some unfavorable, 
with complete analyses printed on facing 
pages, explaining in detail why it is safe or 
unsafe to invest in the paper. 


Illustrations of forms, including trade 
acceptances, letters of credit and advice, 
trust receipts (various forms), bailee re- 
ceipts, ete. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CoO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 


I enclose $2.50 for a copy of “Commercial Paper’, by 
W. H. Kniffin, Jr. It us understood that if this book is not 
satisfactory I may return it within 10 days and you will 
refund the money. 


I i cicinicecticeanianiansaesniitenceetitiainannnisenlandpaaniiaeaniinannanaaibiin 
Bank.......... 


Address..... jcnialiacisahimntatabeeeniaiave ieee 






































If You are Interested in Banking Publicity 
Why Not Look Over These Books 


MacGregor’s Book 
of 
Bank Advertising 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Bank Window 
Advertising 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


The New Business 


Department 
By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Bank Letters 
By W. R. Morrnuoust 
and F. A. STRARNS 


Bank Deposit 
Building 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


I enclose $ 


It is understood that if this book is not sati 


Not only outlines the whole theory and prac- 
tice of bank advertising, but it also contains 
thousands of paragraphs which may be used 
in the preparation of advertising matter, 
covering every subject advertised in con- 
nection with bank and trust company serv- 
ice. 400 pages. Illustrated. 


Illustrates and describes up-to-date, mod- 
ern banking methods of gaining bank de- 
posits by appeals to the eye. Shows how it 
should be done and lists all necessary mate- 
rials, with many suggestions for successful 
displays. 150 pages. Illustrated. 


Describes the actual operation and organi- 
zation of the “new business department” of 
a modern bank and shows how any bank 
can organize such a department and make it 
a profitable producer of new business and 
accounts. 


Letters which will bring new business—will 
cause your depositors to increase their bal- 
ances—will reopen dead accounts and en- 
courage despondent savings depositors— 
will soothe an angry customer—will win you 
the friendships of banks in other cities— 
letters to fit many situations in your busi- 
ness life, written by an expert. 


Deals with successful methods by which 
bank deposits are made to grow steadily and 
permanently. Presents many practical and 
tried plans for intelligent and resultful ad- 
vertising, including newspapers, street car 
cards, window displays, besides giving much 
valuable information of a kindred nature. 
260 pages. 40 illustrations. 


SANKERS PUBLISHING CO., P.O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New 


for a copy of ... 





and you will refund the money. 


$5.00 


$3.00 


$1.25 


$10.00 
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should have a tariff, or whether 
we are going to have good busi- 
ness in the next six months. 
Interests have shifted. In place 
of the old authority and the 
old type of thinking, that have 
gone, we must build up a new 
authority and a new and more 
effective type of thinking. 

| propose the banker as one 
of the most important leaders 
of public opinion in the coming 
decades. And I that 
the banker shall train himseif 
as very many bankers now are 


propose 


training themselves every day. 
The coming banker should be 
prepared better than the exist- 
ing banker, particularly in the 
matter of public questions at- 
fecting business and affecting 
the economic legislation of the 
means that he has 
Hie must know 
his economics. He must be able 
to analyze cause and effect. 
The banker is a man of high 
man 


country. It 
got to theorize. 


public purpose. He is a 
of much wider vision by virtue 
of his training and by virtue 
of his activities than almost any 
other business man can be, be- 
cause he deals with many busi- 
does not know as 
much about any particular busi- 
ness as the man in that line, but 
he knows the general principles 
growing out of his contacts with 
He is less sel- 


nesses. He 


inany businesses. 
fish, as banker, than any par- 
as busi- 


ticular business 


ness man, because he can pros- 


man, 


per only when business in gen- 
eral is prospering. His inter- 
broad as the in- 
lerests of all his customers. 
But he must look beyond that. 
lle must be hig enough to sub- 


ests are as 


ordinate the interests of his in- 
to the welfare of the 
that is to say, he must 
a banker 


stitution 


country 





he a citizen first and 
econd if he is going to have 
| great position of authority in 
the making of public opinion 
Il am glad to be able to assert 
confidently that as my ac- 
quaintance with bankers grows 
I am finding an ever increasing 
number of bankers who are cit- 


zens first. I know of no pro- 
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fession which stands higher in 
its ideals of public service and 
public responsibility. 
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Books Received 


INTRODUCTION TO EcoNoMIC 
By George Regi- 


Price delivered, 


STATISTICS. 
nald Davies. 
$1.75. 
Exvortrine; a hand- 
manufacturers and 
Benjamin 
deliv- 


PRACTICAI 
book for 
merchants. By 
Olney ftlough. 
ered, $5.15. 


The 


Price 


Ilisvory or Business Der- 
pressions. By Otto C. Licht- 
ner. Price delivered, $4.15. 
Partial contents: Vicissitudes 
of ancient commerce; Depres- 
sions in modern Europe: from 
the end of the Mediaeval 
period to the 19th century; 
Crises, panics and depressions 
defined; Our relations to for- 
eign depressions; The labor 
question in depressions; Why 
cotton is a better barometer 
than pig iron; Profiteering. 
INDUSTRIAL CoMMERCIAI 
Sourn America. By Annie 
Smith Peck. Price delivered, 
$5.15. Information concern- 
ing every state of each coun- 
try of the southern continent 
—their cities and ports and 
transportation systems; phy- 
sical characteristics and nat- 
ural resources; their products 


AND 


and possibilities, agricultural, 

mineral, stock-raising and 
forestry. 

Is Evrorr Prosrerovs? By Sir 
Henry Penson. Price deliv- 
ered, $1.40. The author sums 
up his impressions thus: “Ger- 
many has all the outward ap- 
pearances of prosperity, but 
this prosperity has very lit- 
tle solid 

I.vuRoPE OF 
Unstead. 
$2.15. 


foundation.” 

Tonay. By J. F. 
Price delivered, 

PROGRESSIVE Prozpi_eEMs IN Boox- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY. 
By William R. Hayward and 
Isaac Price. Price delivered, 

$5.95. 
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Pusnic Finance. 
Bv Merlin Harold Hunter. 


Price delivered, $3.15. 


Tue Accountant's Dicrion ary, 


By Francis W. Pixley. Price 
delivered, $17.65. 

Money. By D. H. Robertson. 
Price $1.40. In- 
tended to con- 
ception of the general prin- 
ciples of thought which econ- 


delivered, 


convey some 


omists apply to economic 
problems; ‘The merits and 
drawbacks of money; bank 


money and the price-level; 
the war and the price-level; 
the foreign exchanges; mone- 
tary policy. 

Ilisrory or Economic THoveimr. 
By Lewis Henry Haney. 
Price delivered, $3.65. 

Surety anp Demanp. By Hu- 
bert D. Henderson. Price de- 
$1.65. Partial 

The world; 

and the 

cost 


livered, con- 


tents; economic 
utility 
consumption ; 
margin of production; risk- 


margin of 
and the 


bearing and enterprise; capi- 
tal; labor; the 
production. 

Business ‘Trusr AGREEMENTS 
AxD Decraratrions or Trust. 
By Wilber Andrews McCoy. 
Price delivered, $10.15 

American ComMeERCIAL Crepits. 
By Wilbert Ward. Price dle- 
livered, $2.65. 

Monerary Reconsrrucrion. By 
Carl Strover. Price delivered, 


real costs of 


$1.65. Practicability of sound 
paper money without any 
metallic base, and without 


any promise of redemption; 
stability of average purchas 
ing power, with reference to 
commodities, the most neces- 
sary quality of sound money; 
comparison of monetary 
standards and systems; ad- 


vantages of the proposed sys 


tem. 
ak 
woe 
Kivery Man Starting out in 


business will have to go over a 
hard road and find out its turn- 
ings for himself. But he need 
not go over his road in the dark 
if he can take with him the 
light of other men’s experi- 
ence.—Hachange. 














































What others say 
about this book 


Bank Credit Methods and Practice is one 
of the valuable volumes from the pen of 
Thomas J. Kavanaugh, vice-president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company and lecturer 
on credits at the St. Louis University, which 
we pick up with pleasure because the writer 


THE is able to handle a supposedly dry subject 

THE entertainingly. 

COAST It will no doubt surprise many of Professor 
Kavanaugh’s readers to learn that there was 

BANKER no systematic credit system in this country 


until 1896, and that from that time on, as he 
very well puts it, “records were no longer car- 
ried in the brains of one or two men in each 
firm and buried with them when they died.” 
In the book before us the author begins by 
defining credit, which he does succinctly by ex- 
plaining that credit is simply “the postpone- 
ment of the payment of a debt.” He traces 
the gradual development of credit from the 
earliest days and then tells us that credit is 
“hased upon three essentials, viz., character, 
capacity and capital.” He elaborates that 
statement, and later on illustrates his views 
by examples taken from actual reports of busi- 
ness concerns, as made to their stockholders 
and creditors. He analyzes the reports and 
shows wherein they increase or diminish the 
“credit” of the companies issuing them. A 
very interesting chapter is devoted to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and its effect upon credits. 
There are also several chapters with diagrams 
showing how credit reports should be made, 
how catalogued by the bank or business house, 
and how filled out. The book, in short, which 
published by the Bankers Pustsuinc Com- 
pany, New York City, is a very complete 
resume of the subject with which it deals. 








MARCH IssvE or The Coast Banker. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 


I enclose $2.50 for a copy of “Bank Credit Methods and Practice” by 
Thomas J. Kavanaugh. It is understood that if this book is not satisfac- 
tory I may return it within 10 days and you will refund the money. 
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Take Along a Book* 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


Wuen we go to the country 
this summer for our vacations, 
we should take three things 
with us. They are solitude, 
imagination, and books. Even 
if we must leave trunks at home 
and carry only knapsacks, even 
if we must walk because we 
are too poor to pay railroads, 
we should take these things. 
‘They are not merely useful to 
the ‘person who would get the 
most out of a vacation; they 
are necessary. 

We ought to take solitude 
with us because, if we do not, 
we shall be unable to find it on 
top of the tallest mountain or 
by the shores of the loneliest 
lake. Solitude is not simply a 
physical condition due to the 
absence of other people. It is 
also a state of mind, an oppor- 
tunity for retirement into our- 
selves and the will to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. It 
is the chance to get on pleasant 
terms with ourselves, to find out 
what enjoyable people we are, 
or, failing that, what enjoyable 
people we may become. When 
solitude has made us great com- 
panions for ourselves we are 
likely to be better company for 
the other people present near 
our solitude. Nothing can make 
a person more popular than a 
right indulgence in solitude. 

We ought to take our imag- 
inations with us because they 
are probably in dire need of 
fresh air. No wonder, if we 
keep them between the pages 
of a ledger all winter, or in a 
brief-case, or in a vanity-bag! 
It is not surprising that they 
become weary and jaded and 
anaemic and refuse to do their 





*Reprinted from the “PUB- 


LISHERS WEEKLY”. 


own proper work for us. If we 
will only give them an airing 
under right conditions, they 
will become strong and ener- 
getic makers of magic. They 
will tell us some of the secrets 
we have always wanted to learn 
—what it is that shines more 
brightly than any splendid star 
that we have ever seen, what it 
is that blows through all the 
universe farther than any wind 
that we hear, what it is that 
beats a solemn music nearer 
and dearer to us than the fall- 
ing of rain. They may teach us 
simpler mysteries, also—the 
wonderful events that take 
place in the hearts and minds 
of our friends and neighbors. 


they are such good friends of 
solitude and the imagination. 
If we fail to take the other 
two, then, I suppose, we may 
as well leave books at home; 
but how dull it will be without 
them all! If we do take the 
other two, however, we shall be 
able to get a greater joy out of 
books than we have ever found 
in them before. For although 
the person who can create ten 
minutes of solitude in his own 
mind even on busy Broadway 
can take those ten minutes of 
vacation on the friendliest 
terms with the best of books, 
it is true that books do like 
people to have clear skies over 
the tops of their minds and 
broad stretches of uninterrupt- 
ed time and space around them. 
And books are undeniably 
standoffish with people who re- 


If we will only take our imag-* fuse to have any solitude. A 


inations to the country with us, 
they may begin to work won- 
ders for us again as they did 
when we were children, bring- 
ing us new insight into litera- 
ture, art, friends, religion, and 
life itself. 

We ought to take books with 
us on our vacations because 


re 


re 


vacation, then, is the great op- 
portunity to bring books and 
solitude together to our advan- 
tage. Similarly, although the 
person with an imagination may 
learn the deepest secrets of life 
in books in the stifling room of 
a tenement, and although some 


(Continued on page 3) 





Special Libraries Association, composed principally of librarians of 
banks throughout the country 
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HE SLOGAN “Buy a 
Book a Week’”’ has be- 
come generally known now 
through its widespread use 
by the booksellers of the 
country and many variants 
of it have also come into be- 
ing. Let us venture to add 
another to the already large 
group—“Buy a Business 
Book a Week”. 
consider the help to advance- 
that books 
you own may give you, they 


When you 
business 


ment 


surely are going to pay back 


to you more than their orig- 


co 


“Some pay I am going to do 


inal cost. 


some worth while reading.” 
A good 
often made and frequently 
broken. Do 
while reading this summer.” 


resolution that is 


some worth 

The above quotation was 
used to advantage as a head- 
ing for a book advertisement 
for sets of the standard 
authors. The last sentence, 
“Do some worth-while read- 
ing this summer” is a good 
“summer” version of the 
aforementioned “Buy a book 


a week”’, 


Tue wea of making the 


greatest possible use of 
every copy of the magazines 


that come into an office has 


been strongly growing of 
late. The = much-wanted 


copies of certain magazines 


BANKERS 


are often side-tracked and 
never reach the departments 
that need them the most. If 
your bank hasn’t a regular 
library yet, it might be a 
good idea to make some em- 
ployee , responsible for the 
magazines and pamphlets 
that come into the bank, in 
order that they may reach 
the persons who want to see 
them. Many banks and of- 
fices are now using a “maga- 
zine slip” which is attached 
to each copy of a magazine 
when it comes and the names 
of the persons who should 
see the copy are written on 
it. The copy will then cir- 
culate as it should, and 
someone can always be held 
responsible for it. After the 
magazines have been made 
use of in this way. they can 
be put in the files. 

Some printers are putting 
out pads of slips for this 
purpose. It is a simple mat- 
ter to write what you want 
on your own slip and have 
them printed or even multi- 


graphed for your use. 


In ati book advertisements 


now-a-days the business 
book is coming into its own, 
It is 
along with summer fiction 


being recommended 
and the choice is left to the 
reader, whether he will want 
a book for diversion-or for 
study. When business books 
were first advertised or re- 
viewed, the phrase, “written 
in a_ non-technical style’, 
always had to have a place, 
as everyone seemed to have 
the impression that a book 
neces- 


about business must 
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sarily be dry as dust, full 
of technical terms, and ex- 
ceedingly hard to become 
interested in. 

This line should not be 
necessary, and it is not used 
so constantly now, for the 
majority of books 
written on business or eco- 
nomics are all very readable. 


& 


Books are food to eat, books 
are air to breathe, light for 
eyes, a path for the feet and 
a hand to clasp in the dark. 

Roosevelt told a 
friend that he could remem- 
ber the look of the page in 
one of Stanley’s volumes 
that kindled his faith 
fixed his will to be the man 


today 


once 


and 


he finally became. It was 
in reading Spenser that 


Keats first knew himself a 
poet. But even a poor stick 
of a book may feed the di- 
vine fire. Lincoln felt the 
heart of American history 


beat in him as he read 
Weems’ Washington. The 
world laughs at Parson 


Weems now. But the world 
does not laugh at Lincoln.— 


N. Y. Herald. 
& 


“Wer OUGHT TO READ be- 
cause in science the work 
and investigation of cen- 
turies is presented to us in 
a clear, condensed form, and 
because in literature we 
meet with a peculiar beauty 
and with beauty-loving per- 
sonalities that we can learn 
to know in no other way. 
Reading has power to make 
us keener and more suscepti- 
ble to the values of things.” 
—Georg Brandes. 
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Take Along a Book 


(Continued from page 1) 

books are sure to snub people 
who have lost or misused their 
imaginations, even if these peo- 
ple have all day to spend in 
reading and beautiful cool li- 
braries to read in, still books 
at their best do like to be met 
hy the imagination at its best, 
and when this happens they can 
walk right into our hearts and 
minds, there to remain forever. 
A vacation, then, is a fine op- 
portunity to cultivate the inter- 
play of books and the imagina- 
tion in order that we may in- 
crease the sum of human hap- 
piness. 

Another good reason for tak- 
ing books with us on our vaca- 
tion is that reading out of doors 
is both comfortable and con- 
venient. The robins will not 
interrupt us with a stern call 
to duty when we have just 
reached the middle of an ex- 
citing chapter. The sun is the 
best of all reading lamps and 
the least expensive. If its light 
is too bright, the leaves of elms 
and maples will be good lamp- 
shades. If we are lazy the 
breeze will turn pages for us. 
A grass blade is an excellent 
bookmark. And when a book 
has been read through to the 
very end it can be tucked under 
the head for a sensible pillow 
while one rests and meditates 
upon it. And all the time the 
reader can be eating sour-grass, 
if he likes, or sucking honey 
out of clovers! 

In my opinion, the right sort 
of book to take on a vacation 
is the sort of book that we sel- 
dom or never read at home, or 
the sort of book that tells of a 
life remote from the moods and 
thoughts of our own workaday 
existence. 

The books we should take 
with us to the country are the 
books we have always wanted 
to read, but never yet have 
read. Let us be kind to our- 
selves in the matter of choosing 
our vacation reading and make 
our dreams of good reading 
come true. We must not wait 
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W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


R. MOREHOUSE was born in Michigan. His first 

banking experience was as assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of San Jacinto, Cal. For two 
years Mr. Morehouse studied assaying, but returned to 
the same bank and remained until 1904. 


He then entered the employ of the Columbia Savings 
Bank and later joined the Union Bank of Savings upon 
their consolidation. ‘Through further consolidations Mr. 
Morehouse became a member of the Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, where he was later 
elected assistant cashier and cashier in 1920. After 
the Guaranty Trust merged with the Security Trust, Mr. 
Morehouse became a vice-president of the latter institu- 
tion. 


Mr. Morehouse is the author of five books and has 
earned for himself a national reputation as a financial 
advertiser. His work along the lines of business for 
banks has brought him recognition from bankers and 
financial advertisers throughout the United States, re- 
sulting finally in his election as president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association two years ago. 
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in 
choose t 
| A. 403. In the absence of any statutory pro- G u 1 d e O O an i 
vision, the business of banking is open to all in- come 
dividuals. days 01 
State Bk. v. San Francisco, 142 Cal. 276. choose o 
Q. 404. Has a corporation the right to en- By W. R. MOREHOUSE fully al 
gage in the banking business? enough 
| A. 404. A corporation cannot engage in the the agre 
banking business unless the power to do so is le ag 
granted in its charter or in the statute under adornme 


which it is incorporated. or wom 





} 
| 
| McCarter v. Imperial Trustee Co., 72 N. J. L. 42. . 
| vicars pamela A Handy Volume year, in 
Q. 405. Has the legislature the power to reg- th Fl ‘bl C time, let 
| ulate and control the business of banking? wit exible Wover | selves a 
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until we have chosen our new 
socks and shirts or our new 
gowns and hats, until there is 
no money left for anything but 
the ticket and the board, to 
choose the books that will be- 
come our closest friends in the 
days out of doors. Let us 
choose our books first and care- 
fully and then, if there is 
enough money left over, buy 
the agreeable luxuries for the 
adornment of the external man, 
or woman! But once in the 
year, in the blessed vacation- 
time, let us learn to know our- 
selves and be ourselves, let us 
travel in our imaginations even 
if we can not own motor-boats 
and aeroplanes, let us have the 
truest friends in the world, the 
friends of all time and of all 
the world, the great companions 
that most of us can find only in 
hooks. Let us take books with 
us! 

Then the days spent with sun 
and wind and rain will be spent 
joyfully. Then we shall be 
recreated through and through 
from soul to skin. Then we 
shall return to work richer in 
personality, no matter what 
may be left in our purses. For 
the person who has taken soli- 
tude, an imagination, and books 
on a vacation, will return after- 
wards to find a new light shin- 
ing on the day’s work, a new 
atmosphere in the old office, and 
a new music even in the tick 
of the time-clock that measures 
the march of man. 


& 


I 10Lp every man a debtor to 
his profession, from the which; 
as men of course do seek to 
receive countenance and profit, 
so ought they of duty to en- 
deavor themselves, by way of 
amends, to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto.—Bacon. 


& 


Book Love, my friends, is your 
pass to the greatest, the purest, 
ind the most perfect pleasure 
that God hath prepared for His 
creatures.—Anthony Trollope. 


















BANK 
h LETTERS 


By W. R. Morehouse 
and 
Wy! F. A. Stearns 





100 
Specimen 
Letters 


Price $10.00 


Letters which will bring new business—will 
cause your depositors to increase their balances 
—will reopen dead accounts and encourage 
despondent savings depositors—will soothe an 
angry customer—will win you the friendship of 
banks in other cities—letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, written by an expert, 
after hours of careful thought and planning, and 
based on many years’ experience. The actual 
equivalent of results achieved when you employ 
a correspondence expert at five thousand a year. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., P. O. Box 557, City 
Hall Station, New York. 

I enclose $10.00 for a copy of “Bank Letters’’. It 
is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I 
may return it within 10 days and you will refund the 
money. 


Name 
Bank 
Address .. 
































If You are Interested in Banking Publicity 
Why Not Look Over These Books 


MacGregor’s Book 
of 
Bank Advertising 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Bank Window 
Advertising 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


The New Business 
Department 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Bank Letters 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
and F. A. STEARNS 


Bank Deposit 
Building 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New 


I enclose $ 


for a copy of 


Not only outlines the whole theory and prac- 
tice of bank advertising, but it also contains 
thousands of paragraphs which may be used 
in the preparation of advertising matter, 
covering every subject advertised in con- 
nection with bank and trust company serv- 
ice. 400 pages. Illustrated. 


Illustrates and describes up-to-date, mod- 
ern banking methods of gaining bank de- 
posits by appeals to the eye. Shows how it 
should be done and lists all necessary mate- 
rials, with many suggestions for successful 
displays. 150 pages. Illustrated. 


Describes the actual operation and organi- 
zation of the “new business department” of 
a modern bank and shows how any bank 
can organize such a department and make it 
a profitable producer of new business and 
accounts. 


Letters which will bring new business—will 
cause your depositors to increase their bal- 
ances—will reopen dead accounts and en- 
courage despondent savings depositors— 
will soothe an angry customer—will win you 
the friendships of banks in other cities— 
letters to fit many situations in your busi- 
ness life, written by an expert. 


Deals with successful methods by which 
bank deposits are made to grow steadily and 
permanently. Presents many practical and 
tried plans for intelligent and resultful ad- 
vertising, including newspapers, street car 
cards, window displays, besides giving much 
valuable information of a kindred nature. 
260 pages. 40 illustrations. 


$5.00 


$3.00 


$1.25 


$10.00 


$4.00 


York. 





It is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 10 days 
and you will refund the money. 
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Librarians of Banks Gather 
in Detroit 


WuiLe THE American Librarian 
Association was in convention 
in Detroit, members of the 
Special Libraries Association 
held several separate meetings. 
This organization is composed 
principally of the librarians of 
hanks throughout the country. 
During the stay, they were en- 
tertained at luncheon by Mrs. 
Lavonda Gilbert, librarian of 
the First National Bank in De- 
troit, assisted by other members 
of that organization. 

After the luncheon, which 
was served in one of the bank’s 
private dining rooms, a trip 
of inspection was made through 
the First National’s new twen- 
ty-five story banking building 
at Woodward avenue’ and 
Cadillac square. While on the 
roof where a view of most of 
Detroit may be had, the pho- 
tographer “caught” the group. 
It is the first time that the li- 
brarians of the banks of the 
country have been _ photo- 
graphed. The list of names 
below give a good idea of what 
banks are interested in the de- 
velopment of this new branch of 
service for its officers, directors 
and customers. 


Reading from left to right in 
the picture—first row. 





Miss Mariette Flynn, Miss 
Eleanor Knapp, First National 
Bank, Detroit; Miss Ruth 


Nichols, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Chicago; Miss Elsie Baechtold, 


Irving National Bank, New 
York; Miss Alta B. Claflin, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Cleve- 


land; Miss Sue M. Wuchter, 
Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Miss P. 
M. Billingslea, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Kansas City; Miss Mar- 
garet Reynolds, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee; 
Miss Maud FE. Carabin, Detroit 
Edison Company, Detroit; Miss 
Christine Haller, Board of 
Commerce, Detroit; Miss Syd- 
hor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va.; Miss Elinor 


Bedlow, National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. 
Second row: 

Miss Viola Trombly, Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, Detroit: 
Miss Dorothy Bemis, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Philadelphia; 


Mrs. Katherine Bowers, First 
National Bank, Detroit; Miss 
Marguerite Burnett, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New York; 
Miss Dorothy Schultz, Miss 
Ermine Snitgen, First National 
Bank, Detroit; Miss’ Erin 
Humphrey, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Dallas, ‘Texas; Mrs. 


Lavonda Gilbert, Miss Carrie 
Vandy, First National Bank, 


Detroit. 


Vocational Guidance 


Preraced By the quotation from 
Ben Franklin—‘He that hath a 
trade hath an estate; and he 
that hath a calling hath a place 
of profit and honor” the 
monthly bulletin of the St. 
Louis Public. Library publishes 
for June a selected list of books 
on vocations. ‘This list was 
compiled at the suggestion of 
High School vocation teachers, 
by the students of the St. Louis 
Library School as a part of 
their required work. 

The list includes the follow- 
ing vocations: General works 
bibiliography, actor, advertiser, 
archietct, artist, artist com- 
mercial; athletic instructor, avi- 
ator, banker, bookkeeper, chauf- 
feur, chemist, clergyman, den- 
tist, dietitian, domestic econo- 
mist, dressmaker, druggist, en- 
gineer, farmer, file clerk, forest- 
er, insurance agent, interior 
decorator, journalist, landscape 
gardener, lawyer, librarian, mil- 
liner, musician, nurse, pho- 
tographer, physician, printer, 
salesman, secretary, social serv- 
ice worker, stenographer and 
typewriter, teacher, telephone 
and telegraph operator. 


o 


Lavine is a fine art and a man 
who wishes to live happily must 
study the art of living. 


Books Received 
Aw OvTLINE or THE Economic 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED 


States. By Edward Mead 
Earle. Price delivered, $.90. 


Foreign ExcuaNnce; THE FI- 
NANCING MECHANISM oFr IN- 
TERNATIONAL ComMeErcE. By 
Edgar Stevenson Furniss. 
Price delivered, $2.65. 

CuIinesE Nationa Banks. By 
Ray Ovid Hall. Price de- 
livered, $2.65. 

CorroraTION Procepure; Law, 
Finance, Accountine. Edit- 
ed by Hugh R. Conyngton. 
Price delivered, $10.15. Cov- 
ers organization, manage- 
ment, financing, accounting, 
control, reorganization. 

Crepirs AND Couiecrions. By 
Richard Prentice Ettinger 
and David FE. Golieb. 

THe Stock Maret Barome- 
rer. By William Peter Ham- 
ilton. Price delivered, $3.15. 

“In Wirness Wuereror.” By 
Harley F. Drollinger. 

Srave JAXATION OF PERSONAL 
Incomes. By Alzada Com- 
stock and Henry R. Mueller. 
Price delivered, $6.15. 

JAPAN’s Financia RELATIONS 
Wirn tue Unirtep States. By 
Gyogu Odate. Price deliv- 
ered, $1.40. 

Tue Treory or Accounts. By 
Frederick Sampson ‘Tipson. 
Price delivered, $1.65. 

OrrictaL Report or true Nintu 
NATIONAL Foreign ‘TrApdE 
Convention. Ninth National 
Trade Convention Headquar- 
ters. 


© 
Pamphlets Received 


Business Reviva. ann Bank- 
InG Arrer Depressions. First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 


& 

Wuat we call a turning point 
is simply an occasion which 
sums up and brings to a result 
previous training. Accidental 
circumstances are nothing ex- 
cept to men who have been 
trained to take advantage of 
them.—C od peration from 
Speaker-Hines. 




















What others say 
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St. Louis 
Globe- 


Democrat 








bout this book 


OR a treatise on a technical subject handled 

in an interesting and understandable way, 
the students of commerce and finance owe 
thanks to Thomas J. Kavanaugh, vice-president 
of the Mississippi Valley ‘Trust Company whose 
book, Bank Credit Methods and Practice, 
is a valuable addition to the published works 
dealing with the fundamental essentials of 
banking. ‘To the man whose knowledge of 
bank credit systems is rather hazy, to the uni- 
versity student or to the banker who has felt 
the need of a concise reference book as an aid 
to the organization of his own credit depart- 
ment, this lucid exposition should be of 
especial interest. 

The credit department of a bank, as construed 
in Bank Credit Methods and Practice, is the 
most important consideration before the banker, 
because it regulates the interchange between the 
bank and its customers. Wise regulation of 
loan extensions for the sake of the commercial 
borrower and the bank itself must be attained. 
The complex questions which enter into fhe 
relations existing between financial institutions 
and all business make up the points of study 
for the book. In addition, several chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of foreign credit, an 
analysis of the Federal Reserve System and 
model tables for use in solving specific prob- 
lems which confront the credit department. 

As a general introduction the author explains 
the theory of credit. He then proceeds to out- 
line the three important considerations by which 
the banker gauges his customer as a credit 
risk. It is the duty of the bank credit man to 
analyze each prospective borrower from three 
angles of character, capacity and capital. Each 
branch of the credit risk is reactive on the 
other, and to a great extent they are codrdi- 
nate, Kavanaugh points out. In the determina- 
tien of these essential elements the author ad- 
vises a personal study of each individual case 
and leniency just so far as the limit of safety 
allows. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 5657, 


I enclose $2.50 for 
Thomas J. Kavanaugh. 


City Hall Station, New York 
a copy of “Bank Credit Methods and Practice” by 
It is understood that if this book is not satisfac- 


tory I may return it within 10 days and you will refund the money. 
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The Bank Clerk of the Future* 


By Walter L. Dunham 
Vice-president Dime Savings Bank, Detroit 


| Ave been asked to write an 
article on the Bank Clerk of 
the Future. It would seem to 
he more appropriate and pleas- 
ing to write on “The Future of 
the Bank Clerk”. The two 
phases of this subject, however, 
are so closely connected that 
the consideration of the one in- 
volves the consideration of the 
other. 

There are certain qualifica- 
tions, general in character, that 
go to make up the ideal bank 
clerk, and at the same time con- 
tribute largely to the success 
and rapidity with which a bank 
clerk becomes an officer. Named 
somewhat in the order of their 
importance, these I regard to 
he: Honesty, ability, personality 
and appearance. 

Ilonesty involves more than 
the faithful accounting of what- 
ever funds may be intrusted to 
the custody of a clerk. It in- 
volves moral and legal honesty. 
Moral honesty might be judged 
by the rectitude of a person’s 
conduct while outside the range 
of influence created by the per- 
son under whose direction he is 
It goes deep down 
into the consciousness of an in- 
dividual and is a measure of 
his loyalty to the institution 
that employs him. Its volume 
may be judged by words or 
ceeds concerning his institution 


working. 


performed or uttered in mo- 
ments of relaxation. It has to 
do with that inner conscious- 


hess which directs the very ac- 
tions of a person when he is 
speaking. It must be clear to 

people that when they 
Wish to arrive at precisely the 


most 


eprinted from the bulletin of 
“~ troit Chapter A. I 


state of a person’s honesty they 
are influenced a great deal 
more by the manner in which a 
thing is said than by the words 
themselves. You have heard 
men say “Good morning,” with 
actions that would be more 
suitable if the words were a 
positive insult, so that we might 
summarize moral honesty as 
dealing with motives and not 
with words, which is another 
way of saying that the bank 


clerk of the future who has “a 
future” must carry with him 


into the employ of an institu- 
tion the motives of loyal sup- 
port as a prerequisite of ad- 
vancement. 

Legal honesty might be con- 
sidered a necessity in the sense 
that good eyesight or hearing is 
a requisite, and I am happy to 
say that my experience has been 
that bank clerks enter the em- 
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ploy of an institution with a 
high sense of legal honesty and 
a firm resolve to progress in 
that institution with the em- 
ployment of every legitimate 
means, and with a knowledge 
that a strict accounting to the 
employer is the only pathway 
by which they can go forward, 
serving faithfully the institution 
that employs them with a prop- 
er regard for the distribution 
of work, play and rest. 

Ability is a large subject and 
one closely connected and asso- 
ciated with the activities of the 
A. I. B. No institution was 
ever founded with a higher con- 
ception of what training will do 
to advance the ability of a bank 
clerk, and no bank clerk can 
afford to overlook the possibili- 
ties contained in the training 
that is freely offered by the 
A. %. BD. 

It would no doubt surprise 
many a bank clerk to know 
what a little difference exists in 
the ability alone between a bank 


(Continued on page 4) 








A tongue for truth, 
A heart that loves, 


Give 
But a true kindness 


Give me a book 


I can be silent. 





IVE me work to do, 
Give me health. 
Give me joy in simple things. 
Give me an eye for beauty. 


A mind that reasons, 
A sympathy that understands. 
me neither malice 


And a noble common sense. 
At the close of each day 


And a friend with whom 


—Scottie McKenzie Frasier. 


nor envy 
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EVELYN M. WINANS, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
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71-73 Murray St., New York 
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N a recent issue of the 

Hibernia Rabbit, the 
house organ of the Hibernia 
Bank and ‘Trust Company, 
EK. IF. LeBreton, manager of 
the Decatur street branch 
of the bank, outlined a plan 
that inaugurating 
for the business education of 


bank is 


it employees. 

As an introduction to the 
plan, which is given here, 
Mr. LeBreton speaks of the 
need of education in busi- 
ness and its growing recog- 
nition by banks and other 
organizations. He says: 
“Each employee is a poten- 
tial salesman of the bank’s 
service, but he cannot be an 
efficient salesman of this 
service unless he is tho- 
informed about the 
facilities of banks 


generally”. 


roughly 
various 


The subject of business edu- 
cation of employees, within 
their own organizations, is 
everywhere receiving more and 
more attention. The banks are 
no exceptions and the Hibernia 
Bank is giving serious thought 
and attention to this subject. 

The realization is being felt 
more and more in these days of 
active competition that the per- 
sonnel of the bank must be edu- 
cated to the fullest extent in 
the business of banking and 
trained to the last degree of ef- 
ficiency, if this competition is to 
be successfully met and_ the 
bank enjoy the progress _ it 
should. 

As a bank has only service 
to sell and it is realized that 
now is a buyers’ market, the 


necessity of having the most ef- 
ficient organization, capable of 
giving the very best service, be- 
comes exceedingly clear. It is 
quite evident that to render this 
character of service it is not 
sufficient that each employee 
known his own work and de- 
partment thoroughly; that he 
be in fact, letter perfect, let 
us say; but it is imperative 
that he be well informed about 
the duties of his fellow em- 
ployees and the service offered 
by the other departments. 
Particularly, this is true in a 
large bank, such as the Hi- 
bernia which has sixteen sep- 
arate departments, each func- 
tioning separately, but also co- 
érdinating as a whole, to give 
the proper kind of banking 
service. 

Each employee is a potential 
salesman of the bank’s service, 
but he cannot be an efficient 
salesman of this service unless 
he is thoroughly informed about 
the various facilities the bank 
offers as well as the functions 
of banks generally. Not only 
should employees be salesmen 
of their bank’s service, but a 
thorough understanding of the 
economic functions of a bank 
will go a long way to combat 
the antagonism of some of the 
public who look upon banks as 
capitalistic organizations which 
in some unknown way are dan- 
gerous oppressors of the pub- 
lic. 

With these views in mind, the 
management decided to inaug- 
urate a program of education 
within our own bank. The 
writer wants to make it defin- 
itely clear at this point, that 
our program of education is not 
intended to supplant the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking as 
an educational factor. For we 
have always and will continue 
to urge and assist our employ- 
ees to take the A. I B. classes. 
The plan is designed to supple- 
ment the work of the A. I .B., 
and to accomplish two definite 
objects within our own organi- 
zation; first—to drill each em- 
ployee in his own job with a 


view of making him as letter 
perfect as possible; second—to 
so familiarize each employee 
with the duties and functions 
of other departments that he 
can intelligently understand 
what these functions and duties 
are. ‘This, it was felt, we could 
accomplish better by studying 
our own bank and our own 
methods, systems and records. 
A committee on education was 
appointed to work out a 
schedule and the following pro- 
gram in two parts was submit- 
ted and put in operation: 

1 (a) That during the month 
of May, each department head 
drill the employees in his de- 
partment in their individual 
duties. 

(b) Each employee at the end 
of the month of instructions, to 
write a paper outlining in de- 
tail his duties and the relation- 
ship of his work to the rest of 
his department. These papers 
to be read by the committee 
with a view of compiling into a 
permanent form the duties of 
each employee in our bank. En- 
rollment for this part of the 
program is compulsory to every 
employee. 

2 (a) Each officer in charge 
of a department to write a 
paper, outlining the work of his 
department, which is to be used 
as a basis in lecturing to the 
other departments. 

(b) The sixteen departments 
were divided into three groups, 
according to the best available 
time for them to attend the lec- 
tures. <A _ system of rotation 
was adopted by which each 
week, an officer in charge of a 
department will lecture to each 
group on the work of his de- 
partment; in this way each of 
the groups will receive a lec- 
ture on the sixteen depart- 
ments. 

(c) At the end of the Inter- 
department lectures, the execu- 
tive officers will deliver a series 
of four lectures on the prin- 
ciples and theory of banking, 
and the economic functions of 
banks. Enrollment in this sec- 
ond part optional. 
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This program has been in 
force several weeks. Many de- 
partment classes have been held 
and much enthusiasm shown by 
the employees. It is our sin- 
cere belief that this campaign 
will be productive of much good 
and go a long way to render 
our employees more efficient 
and to give better and more 
satisfactory service to the pub- 
lic. A complete report will ap- 
pear in the next Rabbit, after 
the courses have concluded. 


& 


“Business Letter Practice” 


Issac. Prrman and Sons an- 
nounce “Business Letter Prac- 
tice,” a new book on business 
letter writing by John B. 
Opdycke, author of “The Eng- 
lish of Commerce” and many 
other texts on English and 
husiness subjects. The book 
particular interest to 
all who are in any way 
brought into touch with the 
business letter, and it will be 
found especially valuable by 
those who have to teach, 
compose, or dictate commercial 
communications of any _ kind. 
Among other distinguishing 
features of the book are: Up- 
wards of four hundred illustra- 
tive letters; the treatment of 
all business letter writing strict- 
ly from the sales angle; a busi- 
ness letter lexicon of approxi- 
mately one thousand words; a 
collection of interesting period- 
ical articles on business letter 
writing; and an introductory 
symposium on the business let- 
ter by four notable captains of 
American enterprise. The book 
is comprehensive, and summar- 
izes in readable manner the 
achievements of the better let- 
ter movement to date. 


& 


Ine rirsr step in acquiring 
wealth is the consciousness of 
poverty, and that is why poor 
boys are so much more apt to 
he money makers than the sons 
of the wealthy. 


is of 
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RUSSE L F. PRUDDEN 


M& PRUDDEN was born in Lockport, N. Y., and 
obtained his preliminary banking experience in the 
Niagara County National Bank of that city. In 1916 
he was graduated from the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Economics. He 
then became connected with the National City Company 
as a correspondent, in their Philadelphia office. Shortly 
after the United States entered the war, Mr. Prudden 
joined the Naval Reserve Force and later received the 
rank of Ensign. Upon release from active duty in the 
summer of 1919 he joined the credit department of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York where he remained 
until recently when the sudden death of his father 
necessitated his retiring from banking temporarily. 


Mr. Prudden is the author of a number of banking 
articles which have appeared in several of the financial 
magazines as well as in Tne Bankers Macazine. His 
book “The Bank Credit Investigator” which will be pub- 
lished shortly, will be the first to appear devoted ex- 
clusively to the work and training of this important 
group in the banking field. 


























The Key to the Whole 


Financial Situation 





THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





This book covers its subject in such 
a way that a man who knows little 
or nothing about it could pick up 
the book and within a few hours get 
a clear understanding of the causes 
which affect the movement of for- 
eign exchange, its influence upon the 


money and security markets, etc. 








Will give a clear idea of how 
foreign exchange works, with- 
out going too deeply into the 
subject and without dealing in 
technicalities. —New York Even- 
ing Post. 


Especially adapted to the 
general reader desirous of secur- 
ing a grasp of the essentials of 
a much misunderstood subject. 
—Bosten Transcript. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 71 Murray St., New York 


I enclose $1.60 for a copy of “The Elements of Foreign 


Exchange” by Franklin Escher. 


It is understood that if this 


book is not satisfactory I may return it within 10 days and 
you will refund the money. 


SI scacsnstntaiiisiihndsdintcs 


Bank ... 


ID es neciccrcctnnnntonictisaaions 
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The Bank Clerk of the 
Future 
(Continued from page 1) 

clerk and a bank officer. We 
are all by nature equipped to 
do the fundamental things in a 
manner that will carry us well 
on to success, so the develop- 
ment of our equipment is a 
thing that will determine our 
ultimate goal. 

Every bank clerk is a poten- 
tial bank president with practi- 
cally all of the requirements for 
such an office. Most of those 
failing to attain success can by 
minute self-analysis practically 
arrive at the point where in 
their efforts to 
have digressed frorm the main 
issue and through some quality 
that has not been developed 
fostered the wrong standards 
that have been a bar to their 
progress. So that the training 
of natural ability that we may 
instantly discern the good and 
discard the evil is the ideal 
foundation upon which to build 
a bank career. 


succeed they 


Third—personality: On_ first 
thought it would appear as if 
personality were a gift of the 
gods and not to be acquired 
This is only true to a limited 
degree, some people possessing 
a pleasing personality without 
any effort, and the pleasing per- 
sonality of other people repre- 
senting the accumulated efforts 
of a great deal of tedious and 
patient work. The two enemies 
of personality might be given 
as intolerance and antagonism 
We must all recognize the in- 
herent rights of others, within 
reasonable limits, to do and say 
the things that to them appear 
sensible. In other words, be 
tolerant of their views, be tol- 
erant of their actions, and be 
tolerant of their conclusions. 
Intolerance in one form or ai 
other has started the fire of 
every war in the history of this 
world. From the religious in- 
tolerance of the early days to 
the commercial intolerance of 
modern times. It goes hand in 
hand with antagonism and must 
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he minimized in the influence it 
exerts in the life of an individ- 
ual. It lies within the power of 
every person to develop the 
qualities that will stifle intol- 
erance and antagonism to such 
1 point that they may be made 
notable to their friends and 
have the kindly, generous and 
triendly atmosphere of person- 
lity that would not only ren- 
der their individual duties a 
pleasure, but will establish 
them in a high place in the 
iffection of their acquaintances. 

Fourth — appearance: Ap- 
pearance is a matter so per- 
sonal that it is difficult to es- 
tablish rules that apply equally 
to any number of people. While 
it may be easy for the person 
of means to give a pleasing ap- 
pearance in his dress, it is pos- 
sible for a person of very lim- 
ited means to so dress that 
their clothes will claim for 
themselves no special attention, 
and this, after all, is the ulti- 
mate aim of all well-dressed 
persons. 

In conclusion, in my opinion, 
we should all be reminded that 
we shall be judged not only by 
the company that we keep, but 
the company that keeps us, so 
that the pursuit of a successful 
career in the banking business 
should be founded on the honest 
pursuit of unwavering devotion 
to the institution by which we 
are employed, and a full and 
complete development of the at- 
tributes that we possess, min- 
imizing those that in no way 
contribute to our success, and 
chlarging upon those that are 
tepping stones to further prog- 
ress 

1 would also like to emphasize 
gain the feeling that, as a 
class, bank clerks do not exist. 
They are merely in that posi- 
tion as a training to higher re- 
sponsibilities, and the oppor- 
tunity to grasp those higher re- 
sponsibilities rests entirely with 
the man or woman who may be 
for the time being employed as 
t bank clerk. 
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BANK 


By W. R. Morehouse 
and 
F. A. Stearns 


Price $10.00 


Letters which will bring new business—will 
cause your depositors to increase their balances 
—will reopen dead accounts and encourage 
despondent savings depositors—will soothe an 
angry customer—will win you the friendship of 
banks in other cities—letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, written by an expert, 
after hours of careful] thought and planning, and 
based on many years’ experience. The actual 
equivalent of results achieved when you employ 
a correspondence expert at five thousand a year. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., P. O. Box 557, City 
Hall Station, New York. 


I enclose $10.00 for a copy of “Bank Letters’. It 
is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I 
may return it within 10 days and you will refund the 
money. 

Name 
Rank 
Address 




















































































The first book to appear, exclusively 
devoted to the Paying Teller’s and 
Related Departments 


THE 


Paying Teller’s Department 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking; formerly in charge of 
educational work, Chase National Bank of New York 


N this book the organization, functionings, routine, forms, 

methods and processes of the paying teller’s department, with 
their interrelations, are set forth. Not only are the functions 
explained, and the technique described, but also the transactions 
out of which conditions arise, which, if not understood and inter- 
preted by the paying teller in accordance with banking law and 
custom, might involve the bank in a loss. 


A. listing of the table of contents: Organization of 
the department, cash reserves and requirements, unit paying- 
receiving system, principles of cashing checks, legal and illegal 
irregularities of checks, certifications, stop-payments, alterations, 
forgeries, sources of money supply, currency shipments, money- 
counting, devices for protection, etc. One of the most useful 
features of the volume is a complete analysis of the various kinds 
of United States money, with charts exhibiting the denomination, 
denominational portrait, legal tender, redemption qualities an‘! 
security of each. An exposition of the technique of counterfeiting 
and raising bills, together with the principles by which counter- 
feits and raised bills are detected, will be valuable to clerks 
charged with the counting and inspection of money. 


HE book will prove useful as a handy manual of reference to 

bank officers, paying tellers, assistants and money clerks, who 
wish to clarify, crystallize and “check” their knowledge of their 
work. To the assistant tellers and other clerks who some day hope 
to become paying tellers, it will be well-nigh indispensable. It 
should also prove useful tc the business man or layman who daily 
draws, accepts, deposits or cashes various credit instruments with 
little real understanding of what responsibilities continue, or 
what protection he has, after he affixes his signature, as maker, 
acceptor or indorser. In this connection court decisions are cited. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 
I enclose $1.25 for a copy of ‘‘The Paying Teller’s Department” by 
Glenn G. Munn. It is understood that if this book is not satisfactory 
I may return it within 10 days and you will refund the money. 
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THE 


Books That May Interest 
You 


IN A LETTER written to the 
Publishers Weekly a man who 
was confined at, home for many 
weeks because of an accident 
told of having been asked by a 
friend what he was reading. 
\s the writer believed that oth- 
ers might be interested in his 
list of books, he gave it, and we 
are reprinting it here. 

Tastes vary, and the reader 
may not have chosen some of 
those listed, but it is interesting 
to know what others like. If 
you are led to read any of the 
hooks with which you may not 
he acquainted, they may stand 
a chance of becoming your fa- 
vorites, too. 

Incidentally, the writer said 
that the newspaper got very 
short shift—five minutes each 
day. 

The list is: 

Shakespeare, “Hamlet”; Mar- 
co Polo, “Travels”; Dean Hole, 
“Life and Tetters”; Harold 
Spender, “Life of Lloyd 
George”; John Ruskin, “Prae- 
terita,” 3 volumes; W. J. Locke, 
“Morals of Marcus Ordeyne”; 
Pliny, “Letters”; Alexander Ir- 
“God and Tommy At- 
kins”; Livy, “History of 
tome”; Augustine Birrell, 
“Obiter Dicta,” 2 volumes; Tom 
Moore, “Poems Written in Ber- 
muda,” “Life of Wedgwood the 
Potter”; Sir Walter Scott, 
“Quentin Durward”; L. P. 
Jacks, “Essays”; Roberts, “No- 
blesse Oblige”; Saint Francis of 
Assisi, “Hymn to the Sun”; 
Anatole France, “The Red 
Lily’; Henri Murger, “Bohe- 
mians of the Latin Quarter”; 
Kingslake, “Eothen”; St. Au- 
gustine, “City of God”; Sue- 
‘onius, “Lives of the Caesars.” 

\nd if that list did not ap- 
peal to you, here is another 
which Upton Sinclair in “Ihe 
Book of Life’ has chosen as 
thirty-two books which we 
should all read before we die: 

Mark Twain, “A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court”; Charles D. Stewart, 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith”; W. 


vine, 
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Clark Russell, “The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor”; R. L. Steven- 
son, “Treasure Island, Kid- 
napped”; Jack London, “The 
Sea Wolf,’ “The Call of the 
Wild,” “Martin Eden”; Joseph 
Conrad, “Youth”; H. G. Wells, 
“The War of the Worlds,” 
“When the Sleeper Wakes,” 
“The Sea Lady,” “The Adven- 
tures of Mr. Polly,” “The Food 
of the Gods,” “The Island of 
Dr. Moreau”; Upton Sinclair, 
“The Jungle,” “King Coal, 
“Jimmie Higgins,’ “100 Per 
Cent.’ ; Theodore Dreiser, “Sis- 
ter Carrie”; George Moore, 
“Esther Waters”; “Frank Nor- 


ris, “The Octopus”; Brand 
Whitlock, “The Turn of the 
Balance”; De Foe, “Robinson 
Crusoe” ; Fielding, “Tom 


Jones,” “Jonathan Wild the 
Great”; Thackeray, “The Ad- 
ventures of Barry Lyndon”; 
Marmaduke Pickethall, “The 
Adventures of Hadji Baba”; 
Blasco Ibanez, “The Fruit of 
the Vine”; Frank Harris, 
“Montes the Matador”; Fred- 
erik van Eeden, “The Quest”; 
Tolstoy, “Resurrection.’ 


& 
How Can I Keep My Job ? 


THis 1s a momentous personal 
problem for every one of us— 
how can I keep up with my 
job? 

In my opinion, the happiest 
people are those who just fit 
their jobs, and the most suc- 
cessful people are those who are 
bigger than their jobs. 

But the undeniable fact is 
that the great mass of us are 
smaller than our jobs. 

How can we tell whether we 
are or not? 

Well, we can do so by apply- 
ing to ourselves a few test 
questions, such as these:— 

Am I improving my methods 
of work? 

Am I active or passive? Am 
I finding better ways or am I 
in a rut? 

Am I learning from lectures, 
magazines, or books? 
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No matter how large your 
job is, there are books that can 
teach you how to do it better. 
And as long as you live you 
must continue to be a student. 

There is no job too small to 
be improved. And there is no 
job but what the worker may 
be smaller still. 

Every worker who does his 
job carelessly, wastefully, de- 
structively, is smaller than his 
job. 

Do 1 regard my job as a 
task, or as an opportunity? 

Am I constantly trying to do 
a little bit less or a little bit 
more? 

This is a great test question, 
that applies to every person 
alike. It measures your char- 
acter as well as your ability. 
It comes very near to telling 
exactly what sort of person you 
are.—The Teller. 


& 


Books Received 


BookKEEPING AND Business 
Manacement. By Ferdinand 
William Risque. Price de- 
livered, $2.65. 

Tuirty Practica, Lessons IN 
ADVERTISING AND SELLING. By 
Guy Richard Hubbart. Price 
delivered, $1.15. 

Tur Business Man’s Guive To 
Apvertistnc. By A. E. Bull. 
Price delivered, $.85. 

Srecutation. By Thomas 'T. 
Hoyne. Price delivered, $2.65. 
Its sound principles and rules 
for its practice. 

Lunppero’s Perpetua Accrvep 
Inrerest CALENDAR. By Af- 
fred J. Lundberg. Price de- 
livered, $7.65. A daily calen- 
dar for finding, without com- 
putation, the accrued interest 
on Liberty bonds, in denom- 
inations of $50, $100, $500, 
and $1000; $1000 bonds pay- 
ing interest semi-annually, 

quarterly or annually, on any 

day of the month; interest 

computed on the basis of 360 

days to the year. 
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BANKING Bankers 


Questions 403-413 


Q. 403. Has any individual a right to engage e 
in the banking business? G u 1 d e B O O k 
A. 403. In the absence of any statutory pro- 


vision, the business of banking is open to all in- 


dividuals. 
State Bk. v. San Francisco, 142 Cal. 276. 
Q. 404. Has a corporation the right to en- By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


gage in the banking business? 

A. 404. A corporation cannot engage in the 
banking business unless the power to do so is 
granted in its charter or in the statute under 
which it is incorporated. 


McCarter v. Imperial Trustee Co., 72 N. J. L. 42. 
. A Handy Volume 
Q. 405. Has the legislature the power to reg ° _ 
ulate and contro] the business of banking? with Flexible Cover 
A. 405. Because of the nature of the business 
of banking, and its relation to the fiscal affairs Price $3.00 


**he pecs"- *he Jec'-"-*--a may ~~7-r the ™ 


HE book is just what its name implies—a | 
TT banker’s guide book—containing 1190 ques- 

tions and answers carefully classified and 
indexed, of which 999 pertain to practical banking 
problems which are apt to arise any day in your 
work. ‘The other 191 questions and answers deal 
with bank business building methods and service. 


It is a valuable reference book for every banker. 
Especially adapted for educational work among 
employees, and a special price is given when 
ordered in quantity. 


John EF. Brady, editor of Banking Law Journal, collabo- 
rated with Mr. Moreiiouse in the preparation of the book. 
As can be seen in the above reproduction, legal citations 
to leading court cases accompany the answers. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 71 Murray St., New York | 
I enclose $3.00 for a copy of the “Bankers Guide Book” by Morehouse. It 
is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 10 days 
and you will refund the money 
Name . 
Bank 
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“THERE'S only one thing that'll mix 


with business an’ that's printer s ink” 


—Abe Martin 


Business Books for Profit and Pleasure 


‘ue American Library Asso- 
ciation has published a twelve- 
page booklet which was com- 
piled by Miss Ethel Cleland of 
the business branch of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library. The 
introduction is so readable that 
we are reprinting it in full for 
the benefit of those who may 
not have had a chance to see 
the booklet. 


READING FOR PROFIT AND 


PLEASURE 

lhis list of books is not at 
all comprehensive of even the 
choicest in the field of business 
literature. It is, rather, a sug- 
gestive list, to whet the ap- 
petite for more—a sample pack- 
age of some of the best lines. 
In its compilation particularly 
there have been avoided,—text 
hooks, out of date books, books 
too new to have had their value 
proved, books overfull of un- 
baked theories, purely technical 
too highly specialized 
books and, above all, books that 
are not read and liked. It is, in 
fact, a list of books on general 
business and on processes com- 
mon to most forms of business 
that have been found to be 
popular, and deservedly _ so, 
imong business men who read. 
Read the books in this little 
list—and others like them-—for 





ln wks, 


profit. That’s all right. The 
ore profits in business, the 
better. 

ut read them also for pleas- 
ure the pleasure of seeing how 
the other fellow tackles the 


problem he shares with you. 
Read them for inspiration— 


business literature is a vast ex- 
perience meeting. Hear some 
one tell how he managed to turn 
the tide the way he wanted it 
to go. 

Read them for understand- 
ing—whoever helps you under- 
stand your fellow men—or 
yourself for that matter—bet- 
ter, ought to be your friend for 
life. 

Read them for efficiency— 
your own and that of those 
working for you. Let the psy- 
chology professor and the ex- 
pert accountant and the statis- 
tics field show you their bags of 
tricks. Ideas in books aren’t 
copyrighted, you know. 

And above all read them for 
breadth and background—no 
business, just as no person, 
stands or falls alone. By study- 
ing business in the large and 
being familiar with all its 
phases and the work of others, 
you will know your own par- 
ticular job better. 

Read for pleasure, for in- 
spiration, for efficiency, for 
background and the balance 
sheet will show that profit in 
dollars and cents is not the 
only profit in business books. 

Borrow the books at your li- 
brary or buy them. 


The verse quoted at the head 
of this article was also a part 
of the introduction to the list 
of books which follows. Some 
of these books are old friends, 
in that they have been recom- 
mended many times before but 
we believe that only proves 
their worthiness. 









Miss Cleland has veered away 
from the ordinary in the head- 
ings of the several groups of 
books, and has made them a 
bit individual. 

A GREAT GAME 
Marketing Problems. By M. T. 

Copeland. 

Distribution viewed as a 
from producer to consumer. 


Men Who Are Making Amer- 
By B. C. Forbes. 

is the essence of in- 
biographies.’’—Carlyle. 


whole 


ica. 

“History 
numerable 
The Great Game of Business. 

By J. G. Frederick. 

Sub-title—“its rules, its fascina- 
tions, its services and rewards.” 
Economics of Retailing. By P. 

H. Nystrom. Ed. 2. 

The last but not least phase of 


distribution to the ultimate con- 

sumer. 

American Business Methods for 
Increasing Production and 


Reducing Costs in Factory, 
Store and Office. By F. W. 
-arsons. 


A book of practical 
practical results. 


advice for 


Romance of Commerce. By H. 
G. Selfridge. 
An American merchant views 
the history of commerce from 


earliest times down to the modern 
department store in London which 
he established on American lines. 

SPEEDING UP EFFICIENCY AND 

EFFORT 
How to Live on Twenty-four 

Hours a Day. By Arnold 

Bennett. 

A well-known novelist gave his 
attention to efficiency and pro- 
duced this little classic. 
Developing Executive Ability. 

By E. B. Gowin. 

“The average 


and wants to get 
doesn’t know how.” 


Masterful personality. 

S. Marden. 

One of a long series of inspiring 
books by this always popular 
author. 

If I were Twenty-one. By 

M. Maxwell. 

Light and easily read and full 

(Continued on page 3) 


man is ambitious 
ahead, but he 


By O. 


W. 
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HE annual convention 

of the American Library 
Association met in Detroit, 
June 26 to July 1. Mem- 
bers of the Special Libra- 
ries’ Association, which is 
composed of librarians of 
banks and corporations, held 
several separate meetings 
during the convention. This 
that — li- 


coming to be 


certainly shows 


braries are 


recognized as a necessity for 


large banks and corpora- 
tions. The library depart- 


ment, usually in charge of a 
trained librarian, has found 
its way into practically all 
of the larger banks. 

This does not mean that 
a library is not necessary or 
is an impossibility for the 
such a 
librarian 


smaller bank. In 
bank the trained 


for the work is not need- 
ed. Assign the work to 


someone already in the bank 
who has a liking for the 
work and that person will 
no doubt be glad to keep his 
for 
tions to help in building up 
Start it with the 
acknowledged best books on 


eyes open any sugges- 


a library. 


banking and business, and 
build slowly, if you must, 
but with careful choosing. 
Thus you will put into the 
hands of your employees a 
means of fitting themselves 
for more responsibility by 
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learning more about their 
work, the work of the bank, 
and the job higher up, and 
the bank will gain by the in- 


creased usefulness of the 


clerk. 
cos 

Anp Now I must repeat one 
thing, namely, that the first 
use of education is to enable 
us to consult with the wisest 
and the greatest men on all 
points of earnest difficulty ; 
that to use books rightly is 
to go to them for help; to 
appeal to them when our 
own knowledge and power 
fail; to be led by them into 
wider sight, purer concep- 
tion than our own, and to 
receive from them the unit- 
ed sentence of the judges 
of all time, 
against our solitary and un- 


and councils 


stable opinion.—John Rus- 


kin. 
& 


One or the many rewards 
for acquiring historical 
knowledge is the pleasure 
thereby added to our read- 
ing of the great works of 
fiction, which are becoming 
historical by the passage of 
time. Their number is in- 
creasing year by year; al- 
Pickwick the 


early Victorian novels are 


ready and 
beginning to take on this 
Historical schol- 
arship not only enables us to 


character. 


understand words and ref- 
erences scattered haphazard 
along the page, but adds to 
our enjoyment of the con- 
temporary picture of bygone 
classes and types, each with 
its social, political, or reli- 
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gious peculiarities, because 
we see it all in the setting 
of our knowledge of the 
whole period.—George Ma- 
caulay Trevelyan. 


& 


DESPISE 


You 


whose 


books, 
whole lives are 


you, 
ab- 
sorbed in the vanities of am- 
bition, the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, or indolence; but rr 
member that all the known 
world, excepting only savagc 
nations, is 


Books.- 


governed by 
Voltaire. 


& 


THE sTaTE gives a youth 
a common school education, 
if he will take it. Then his 
parents, if able, give him 
academic and college courses. 
The more he takes to them 
the more prosperous he will 
be in later life. That is the 
teaching of statistics. Where- 
fore, parents should 
their boys to go after train- 
ing, even if common jobs 
available promise better im 
return in 
Chicago Journal of Com 


merce, 
co) 


Tue Question for each man 
to settle is not what he would 


urge 


mediate cash. 


do if he had means, time, in 
fluence, and educational ad 
vantages, but what he will 
do with the things he has. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


& 


LirrLe po you know your own 
Blessedness; for to travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to 
arrive, and the True Success is 
to labor.—Robert Louis Steven 
son. 
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Business Books for Profit 
and Pleasure 
(Continued from page 1) 
of the best kind of advice for the 

younger business man. 
Personal Efficiency in Business. 

By E. E. Purinton. 

Practical suggestions for getting 
the most out of shop, office or pro- 
fession. 

Your Job. By Harold White- 
head. 

Primarily for the man who owns 


his own business, large or small. 
STUDYING THE PLAYERS AND 
DIRECTING THE FORCE 
Art of Handling Men. By J. 
Ii. Collins. 


An informa! statement of some 
of the problems in “‘bossing’’ men. 
The Executive and his Control 
of Men. By E. B. Gowin. 
Combines a searching analysis 
f the characteristics essential to 
leadership with presentation of ac- 
tual result-obtaining methods used 
by executives. 


( 


Business Psychology. By Hugo 
Miinsterberg. 
Many books in which the prin- 
iples of psychology have been 


directly applied to modern busi- 
ness have been written since this 
one but none has_ surpassed 


Miinsterberg’s. 

Influencing Men in’ Business. 
By W. D. Scott. Ed. 3. 
The psychology of the business 

relations of men and women sim- 

p but illuminatingly set forth. 

EVERY BUSINESS HAS A BEGIN NING 

Corporate Organization and 
Management. By Thomas 
Conyngton. 

s the subject from A to Z. 

Ilow to Finance a Business. 

\ small volume but one full of 


advice. Contains descrip- 

tions of over 200 methods of rais- 

ing credit to develop a business. 

Business Finance. By W. H. 
Lough. 


‘Concerned with the every-day 
financial problems of the private 
usiness concern, not neglecting 

1estions of mis-management 

organization.” 
GETTING THE BEST OUT OI 
THE OFFICE 
lndexing and Filing. By E. R. 

Hudders. 

A standard work on the in- 
ri s of filing. 

Office Training and Standards. 
by F. C. MeClelland. 

I 1 the many good books on 
! rganization and efficiency it 
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The 
Paying Teller’s 
Department 


By~ Glenn G. ~Munn 


Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking; 
formerly in charge of educational work, Chase 
National Bank of New York 


I* this book the organization, functionings, 
routine, forms, methods and processes of the 
paying teller’s department, with their interrela- 
tions, are set forth. Not only are the functions 
explained, and the technique described, but also 
the transactions out of which conditions arise, 
which, if not understood and interpreted by the 
paying teller in accordance with banking law and 
custom, might involve the bank in a loss. 


HE book will prove useful as a handy manual 

of reference to bank officers, paying tellers, as- 
sistants and money clerks, who wish to clarify, 
crystallize and “check” their knowledge of their 
work. To the assistant tellers and other clerks 
who some day hope to become paying tellers, it 
will be well-nigh indispensable. It should also 
prove useful to the business man or layman who 
daily draws, accepts, deposits or cashes various 
credit instruments with little real understanding 
of what responsibilities continue, or what protec- 
tion he has, after he affixes his signature, as maker, 
acceptor or indorser. In this connection court 
decisions are cited. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 
I enclose $1.25 for a copy of “The Paying Teller’s 
Department” by Glenn G. Munn. It is understood 
that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it 
within 10 days and you will refund the money. 
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The Book for Every Banker 


Th N the 600 pages of this book Mr. 
e Kniffin covers every phase and detail 


Practical of the operation of a modern bank. 


There is not a detail from the handling 


Work of a of the morning’s mail to the extension 


of credit, from the duties of the messen- 
Bank ger to the functions of the president, 
that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


A valuable feature of this book is the 
large number of charts and forms which 
are reproduced. These are the actual 
forms which are used by some of the 
leading banking institutions in their 
various departments and a careful study 
of them will give the reader many val- 
uable ideas and suggestions. 





Bank equipment is discussed in de- 
tail. The author goes into the subject 
of the best arrangement of the banking 
room, the location of the cages, the best 
place for the officers’ quarters. He dis- 
cusses filing, the various books used in 
the bookkeeping department, the state- 
ment system, employees’ pensions, days 
off, stationery and supplies, and the 
best methods of handling the mail. 


Particular attention has been given to 
the subject of bank credit, one hundred 
and fifty pages being devoted to that 
subject. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 71 Murray St., New York. 


I am enclosing $5.00 for a copy of “Practical Work of a Bank”. It is understood 
that if the book is not satisfactory I may return it and you will refund the money. 
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is not easy to choose but this one 
is particularly readable and up-to- 
the-minute. 
KEEPING THE BOOKS 

Accounting as an Aid to Busi- 

ness Profits. By W. R. Bas- 

sett. 

“An explanat’on of accounting 
and cost accounting for the busi- 


ness man... that he may use 
his records to earn greater profit.” 


Modern Accounting. By H. R. 
Hatfield. 


The principles of accounting 
presented by a professor of ac- 
counting but not in text book 
form and with the emphasis not 
so much on technique as on the 
goal—the balance sheet. 
Auditing, Theory and Practice. 

By R. H. Montgomery. Ed. 2. 

Auditing, the analytical branch 
of accounting, has developed cer- 
tain constructive functions which 
are largely the theme of this 
standard work. 

CHARTING PROGRESS AND RESULTS 
Business Statistics. Ed. by M. 

T. Copeland. 

Full of valuable suggestions— 
made up of short articles on sta- 
tistical methods, indices of busi- 
ness conditions, sales, advertising 
and factory statistics and statis- 
tics for the executive. 

Statistics in 

Horace Secrist. 

An authority in the field of gen- 
eral statistics, the author confines 
himself in this volume to statis- 
tics as a controlling factor in 
business planning. 


Business. By 


WRITING AND TALKING BUSINESS 
Business Letter Writing. By 
A. M. Candee. 
The author is both a practical 
advertising manager and lecturer 
ommercial correspondence in a 





big university. A readable book 
on business letters in general and 
les, adjustment, credit and col 


tion letters in particular. 
Language for Men of Affairs. 
V. 1, Talking Business, by J. 
M. Clapp: v. 2, 
writing, ed. by J. M. Lee. 


Business 


> 


Modern Business Writing. By 
C. H. Raymond. 

Largely on the selling letter and 
its effective appeal with numerous 
good examples of good letters. 

CRYING THE WARES 

Writing an Advertisement. By 
5S. R. Hall. 

The technique of successful ad- 
vertising copy. 

Typography of Advertisements 
that Pay. By G. P. Farrar. 
When planning an advertise- 
nt, type, borders and spacing 

ma most important part. 
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The Psychology of Advertising 
in Theory and Practice. By 
W. D. Scott. 


Two earlier books of this au- 
thor—an authority on both psy- 
chology and advertising — re- 
vamped into one. 
Effective Direct 

R. E. Ramsay. 

An exhaustive study of ‘“‘the es- 
sential physical, mental and me- 
chanical factors as well as stra- 
tegic methods involved in the 
preparation of a single piece of 
direct advertising or of an elab- 
orate campaign.” 

Commercial Advertising. 'Thom- 
as Russell. 

A wide survey of the field of 
advertising, beginning with its 
history and economic basis and 
ending with a chapter on adver- 
tising as a career. 


Advertising. 


SELLING THE PRODUCT 
Sales Management 
By J. C. Aspley. 
Enl. and rev. ed. 


It is one thing to sell and an- 
other to manage sales—and sales- 
men, 


Modern 
Practices. 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship. 

By N. A. Brisco. 

Salesmen and salesmenship 
studied psychologically for more 
efficient selling. 

Selling Process. By Norvall 

Hawkins. Ed. 6. 

A vivid and keen portrayal of 
the author’s own analysis of how 
to sell. 


GIVING AND GETTING CREDIT 

Credits and Collections. Ed. 2. 
By R. P. Ettinger and D. E 
Golieb. 


A practical book on mercantile 
credit for the credit man. 


Commercial Paper, Accept- 
ances and the Analysis of 
Credit Statements. By W. 
H. Kniffin. 


Methods of determining the 
worth of commercial paper and 
analyses of actual statements. 


Bank Credits. By C. A. 
Phillips. 
A study of the principles and 
factors underlying advances made 
by banks to borrowers. 


& 


Commercial Training the 
Key to Industry 
Accorpinc to John Clausen, 
vice-president and director of 
the Mexico City Banking Cor- 
poration, S. A., there can be 











little doubt that several years 
will pass before the nations of 
Europe can be expected to ar- 
rive at anything near normalcy, 
and while, on the other hand, 
he says, it is to be assumed that 
the United States will retain 
and improve its commercial and 
financial advantage, . introduc- 
ing into practice new and im- 
proved methods, it will not suf- 
fice to only prophecy possibili- 
ties. Mr. Clausen adds: 

The general prosperity of our 
country, resulting from do- 
mestic and foreign trade alike, 
can only be guaranteed by a 
ready codrdination of all the 
elements of our national and 
commercial strength. 

There is no more important 
move than that which aims to 
make scientific study directly 
applicable to practical life and 
to this it would seem that our 
first thought should be direct- 
ed. We find a general ac- 
knowledgment that education 
is essential to business, as it is 
to other departments of life, 
and viewing the subject from 
that standpoint it becomes ap- 
parent that the necessity exists 
for training our young element 
in the early stages of their de- 
velopment for business and 
labors which will devolve upon 
them when at manhood they en- 
ter upon an active career. 

The business world today is 
highly interested in this prob 
lem, for no organization can 
succeed in a material way 
whose workers are not efficient. 
The foundation of national 
prosperity clearly rests upon 
the result accomplished by its 
people to serve a real purpose 
in sympathy with industry, 
science and government. If we 
can encourage early, direct 
business training, the useful- 
ness of the American people 
will secure for this country both 
trading power and wealth. 

Educational proficiency in 
the widest sense of the word 
stands out as the key to in- 
dustry, without which the best 
























































































































BANKING. 95 


BANKING Bankers 
Questions 403-413 


Q. 403. Has any individual a right to engage 


. 
in the banking business? ( ' 1 d e B O O k 
A. 403. In the absence of any statutory pro- u 


vision, the business of banking is open to all in- 


dividuals. 
State Bk. v. San Francisco, 142 Cal. 276. 
Q. 404. Has a corporation the right to en- By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


gage in the banking business? 

A. 404. A corporation cannot engage in the 
banking business unless the power to do so is 
granted in its charter or in the statute under 
which it is incorporated. 


McCarter v. Imperial Trustee Co., 72 N. J. L. 42. A H d V ] 
andy olume 
Q. 405. Has the legislature the power to reg with Flexible Cover 


ulate and control the business of banking? 
A. 405. Because of the nature of the business 

of banking, and its relation to the fiscal affairs Price $3.00 
“*he pecw'- *he Jer*-*-*-~a may ~-7-" the no 


HE book is just what its name implies—a 
T banker’s guide book—containing 1190 ques- 

tions and answers carefully classified and 
indexed, of which 999 pertain to practical banking 
problems which are apt to arise any day in your 
work. The other 191 questions and answers deal 
with bank business building methods and service. 


It is a valuable reference book for every banker. 
Especially adapted for educational work among 
employees, and a special price is given when 
ordered in quantity. 


John E. Brady, editor of Banking Law Journal, collabo- 
rated with Mr. Morehouse in the preparation of the book. 
As can be seen in the above reproduction, legal citations 
to leading court cases accompany the answers. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 71 Murray St., New York 

I enclose $3.00 for a copy of the “Bankers Guide Book” by Morehouse. It 
is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 10 days 
and you will refund the money. 
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reform and our 
earnest desire to grow will be 
of little avail. New methods 
as well as new leaders are to 
be chosen. ‘Timely prepara- 
tions, therefore, with well-di- 
rected studies of the funda- 
mentals of business, are an ab- 
solute necessity and stand for 
success. 


efforts to 


& 


Fifty Sea-Literature 
Books 


A RECENT issue of The Nautical 
Magazine published the result 
of a competition organized to 
discover the best fifty sea- 
literature books. The list of 
fifty in order of choice was: 


Cruise of the Cachelot. By 
F. T. Bullen. 

The China Clippers. By Basil 
Lubbock. 

The Brassbounder. By D. W. 
Bone. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. 
Stevenson. 

Two Years Before the Mast 
By R. H. Dana. 

The Colonial Clippers. By 
Basil Lubbock. 

Westward Ho! By 
Kingsley. 

Round the Horn Before the 
Mast. By Basil Lubbock. 

Sea Songs and Chanties. By 
W. B. Whall. 

Typhoon. By Joseph Conrad. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. By 
Captain Marryat. 

Nigger of the “Narcissus.” 
By Joseph Conrad. 

Merchant-Men-at-Arms.  D. 
W. Bone. 

Log of a Sea Waif. By F. T. 
Bullen. 

Wreck of the “Grosvenor.” 
By W. Clark Russell. 

Mutiny of the “Elsinore.” By 
Jack London. 
Courageous. By 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Mirror of the Sea. By Jo- 
seph Conrad. 

Lord 


rad 


Charles 


Captains 


Jim. By Joseph Con 
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The Seven Seas. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. 
Salt Water 
John Masefield. 
Voyage of the 
By Lady Brassey. 
Life of Nelson. 


Ballads. By 


“Sunbeam.’ 


By Southey. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. By M. 
Scott. 

Grain Carriers. By E. Noble. 

Clipper Ship Era. By A. H. 
Clark. 

Sailing Ships and Their 
Story. By E. K. Chatterton. 

Broken Stowage. By D. W. 
Bone. 

Shadow Line. By Joseph 


Conrad. 
Many Cargoes. By W. W. 
Jacobs. 
A Tarpaulin 
John Masefield. 
Dick. By 


Muster. By 
Moby Herman 
Melville. 

Vanity Fair. 

Peter Simple. 
Marryat. 

A Mainsail Haul. 
Masefield. 

The Riddle of the Sands. By 
i.rskine Childers. 

Voyages of Captain Cook. 2 


By ‘Thackeray. 
By Captain 


By John 


vols. 

Men of the Merchant Service. 
By F. 'T. Bullen. 

David Copperfield. By 
Charles Dickens. 

My Life at Sea. 
Crutchley. 


By W. C. 


Adam _ Bede. By George 
Eliot. 
Naval Occasions. By Bar- 


timeus. 
Cruise of the “Falcon.” By 
kk. F. Knight. 
Almayer’s Folly. 
Conrad. 


By Joseph 


By Cervantes. 
By Defoe. 
By J. E. 


Don Quixote. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

My Vagabondage. 
Patterson. 


Les Miserables. By Victor 
Hugo. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues 


Under the Sea. By Jules Verne. 
Voyage of the “Beagle.” By 
Darwin. 


Books Received 

Frenca Pusric Finance. In 
the Great War and Today. 
Bankers ‘Trust Company 
Publications. 

Mopvern Crepir Comrany. Its 
place in business financing. 
By R. G. Merrick. Price de 
livered, $1.35. 

MorreaceE Loan Vaturs. By 
B. H. Dugdale. Price de- 
livered, $2.65. 

AprLiep Business Corresronn- 
enNcE. By Herbert Watson. 

Corroration Finance. By A. 
S. Dewing. Price delivered, 
$2.90. 


Buncetrary Contror. By J. O. 
McKinsey. Price delivered, 
$4.40. 


Mopern Business Writine. By 
Charles H. Raymond. Price 
delivered, $2.55. A study of 
practical application of the 
principles underlying effective 
advertisements and business 
letters, by one who has had 
extensive experience in actual 
business, as well as several 
years of teaching. 

Practica. PsycHoLoGy For 
Business Executives. By 
Lionel D. Edie. Price deliv 
ered, $2.55. 


a 
coy 


Co-operation 

A Group of earnest young 
people, who have learned the 
magic power of united effort in 
the pursuit of honest work, can 
associate themselves in the do- 
ing of even an ordinary thing 
and experience a revelation. 

The work they have attempt 
ed, however ordinary, will ac- 
quire a certain significance, now 
dramatic—now heroic—and now 
intensely difficult—until by co- 
operative application all diffi- 
culties are surmounted, obsta- 
cles disappear, and the world 
gives them credit for having 
done a truly remarkable thing. 

It is strange how simple it is 
to succeed by doing a thing 
which everyone knows how to 
do—by doing it just a little 
better.—Philadelphia Chapter- 
gram, 
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Start Your Banking Library With These Books 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 
formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 
efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 


the ones that you want to examine. 


Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
Kniffin, Jr. There isn't a single practical 
banking problem or detail of modern bank 
administration that this book doesn’t take 
up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank- 
how to make the work run more smoothly— 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 
pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. Price, 
$5.00, postpaid. 





Commercial Paper and the Analysis of Credit 
Statements. By William H. Kniffin, Jr. This 
volume fills the long-felt want for a work that 
will enable the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit statements and 
thus be able to pass properly on the credit 
risk involved. A number of actual statements 
are carefully explained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper method by which 
to draw his deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is carefully considered. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 





Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. Morehouse. 
Deals with successful methods by which bank 
deposits are made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many practical and tried 
plans for intelligent and resultful advertising 
including newspapers, street car cards, win- 
dow displays, besides giving much valuable 
information of a kindred nature. 260 pages. 
40 illustration. Price, $4.00, postpaid. 


New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of the ‘‘new busi- 
ness department” of a modern bank and 
shows how any bank can organize such a 
department and make it a profitable pro- 
ducer of new business and accounts for the 
bank Price, $1.25, postpaid. 





Rankers Publishing Company, 
71 Murray St., New York City: 


Send on the following books on banking ane 


ee 


will try them out If I don't find them satisfac- 


tory, I may return the books within five days 


at 


YOUR expense. If I decide to keep them I will 


remit promptly within five days. 


(Consult list above for exact titles and fill 
your selection here.) 


Name 
Bank 
Address 


You may place my name on your list to 
ceive BOOK TALKS each month. 


in 





Bank Credit Methods and Practice. By Thomas 
Kavanaugh. Defines the theory of credit 
in all its intricacies. Combines theory with 
a description of practical methods used in 
the extension of credit. To the banker, this 
book is an everyday essential The student of 
credit and the business man will find it in 
dispensable in viewing the credit situation 
from the banker’s point of view. Illustrated 
with forms of practical value to any credit 
man. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 

MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising. 3y T. 
D. MacGregor. A complete treatise on bank 
advertising from every angle. The most ex- 
haustive book on the subject yet published 
This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia 
of bank and trust company advertising. It 
contains thousands of paragraphs which can 
be used as actual material for building bank- 
ing, trust, investment and safe deposit ad- 
vertising. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 

The Paying Teller’s Department. By Glenn G 
Munn. In this book the organization, func- 
tionings routine, forms, methods and 
processes of the paying teller’s department 
with their interrelations, are set forth. One 
of the most useful features of the volume is a 
complete analysis of the various kinds of 
United States money, with charts exhibi £ 
the denomination, denominational port: 
legal tender, redemption qualities and ‘ 
curity of each. The book will prove useful 
as a handy manual of reference to bank of- 
ficers, paying tellers, assistants and money 
clerks. The book should also prove useful to 
the business man or layman. 138 pages 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

Bank Credit Investigator. 3y Russell F 
Prudden. The purpose of this book is to gi\ 
to the beginner or the young man who wishes 
to take up credit work, exact, definite and 
practical information in as concise a manne! 
as possible as to what problems he may ex- 
pect to meet in a bank credit department 
In the chapters will be found practical in 
formation and advice as to the steps to be 
taken in a credit investigation and analyza- 
tion of a credit risk. Price, $1.25, postpaid 


How to Examine Simply fill in the 
These Valuable title of the books 
Banking Books you want for exam- 
at Our Expense ination on the free 

examination coupon 
at the left. Look them over and sec if 
they are not all that we have claimed. 
See if they won’t be an actual help to 
you in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. If you 
don’t find that they will be helpful. re 
very title 














turn them at our expense. 
is sold subject to approval after five 
days’ examination. Do not delay! ‘Tear 
off the coupon and mail Topay. 
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Knowledge Is Power* 


By Percy H. Johnston 
President Chemical National Bank of New York 


From an Interview with B. C. Forbes for LaSalle Extension 
University 


Work ALONE will not win suc- 
cess. Something must precede 
and also accompany the work, 
namely, study. No man—un- 
less he is a ditch digger or 
something of that kind—can 
work intelligently and to the 
best purpose unless he has mas- 
tered everything connected with 
his job, and this mastery can be 
obtained only through hard, 
consistent, and persistent study. 

I emphasize at the very start 
the vital necessity of study, be- 
cause my own experience and 
observation have burned into 
me the conviction that without 
painstaking study no man can 
hope to attain the highest 
reaches of his profession, no 
matter whether he be interested 
in merchandising, manufactur- 
ing, engineering, or banking. 
Perhaps I can speak with un- 
usual sincerity on this subject 
because I religiously devote 
four or five whole evenings 
every week to study. 

I do not mean simply read- 
ing, there is as much differ- 
ence between reading and study 
as there is between black and 
white. One can read a whole 
night and not learn a thing; 
he can simply let his eyes do 
the reading without exercising 
his mentality in any way. Read- 
ing for relaxation is a very dif- 
ferent thing from reading for 
study. 

One of my favorite mottoes 
always has been “Knowledge is 
power”. That is as true as the 





*Reprinted from PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY, October, 1922. 


ten commandments. It is as 
true today as when it was first 
uttered. Indeed, knowledge is 
more essential to success in this 
twentieth century than it ever 
was before, because business 
has become so much more com- 
plicated, so much mo : com- 
prehensive in its ramifications, 
that to become a leader requires 
very exhaustive knowledge of 
one’s work and a wide variety 
of knowledge concerning all 
matters bearing upon it. 
Leadership also calls _ for 
study and knowledge of human 
nature. In the olden days na- 
tive ability often was enough 
to enable a man to succeed in 
his own local sphere. Business 
was then largely a localized af- 
fair, circumscribed in size and 
in its ramifications. There were 
no gigantic organizations of 
capital or of men. Interna- 
tional questions and conditions 
were not taken into the reckon- 
ing. Financial problems called 
for no expert knowledge. There 


had to be little or no study of 
complex transportation ques- 
tions. The handling of men was 
relatively simple because no one 
employer had to manage thou- 
sands, to say nothing of tens of 
thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands, such as comprise the 
forces of our mammoth corpor- 
ations of today. 

In those days a man who had 
‘apital was the accepted leader. 
As we know, no man can main- 
tain successful leadership in any 
line today who does not possess 
brains as well as money and 
who does not keep thoroughly 
abreast of the times in all the 
wide variety of developments 
and influences affecting his 
business. In other words, 
“Knowledge is power”. And let 
me repeat, knowledge can be 
acquired only by sincere, seri- 
ous, persevering effort, by brain 
sweat. 

A college education is not es- 
sential. The most profitable 
studies of all are unquestionably 
those which a young man pur- 
sues in his own time, for he is 
then paying the full price and is 
in a position to appreciate the 
worth-whileness of what he is 
undertaking. There is no excuse 
today for any American’s re- 


(Continued on page 2) 











O for a Booke 


O For a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out, 

With tne green leaves whisp’ring overhede, 
Or the Streete cryes all about, 

Where I may Reade all at my ease, 
Both of the Newe and Olde, 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than golde. 


J. Wilson. 
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OOKS are indeed like 

friends, but the vol- 
umes in a man’s technical li- 
brary are more; they are 
not only friends, but dear 
counsellors and _ advisers, 
helpers upon whose aid and 
wisdom a man can rely; 
their presence makes him 
rich; their loss no weight of 
gold can replace; they are 
partners whose mouths speak 
for him with the adversary 
at the gate—From “Wan- 
derings in the World of 
Science”, by John Philips. 


Onty MEN _ thoroughly 
schooled and trained in grad- 
greater 





ually overcoming 
and greater obstacles, and 
who have in this way grown 
strong, are able to take up 
burdens larger than before 
and carry them through to a 
successful _conclusion.— F.. 
M. Herr, president Westing- 
house Electric and Manufac- 


turing Company. 


® 


Tue First thing, natural- 
ly, when one enters a schol- 
ar’s study or library, is to 
look at his books. One gets 
a notion very speedily of his 
tastes and the range of his 
pursuits by a glance round 
his bookshelves.—Holmes. 


Topay EVERY 
matter what his job, must 
be a thinker. The problems 
of the day offer no road so 
straight and smooth that it 
can be followed blindly and 
without thought. Whether 
it be the keenest minds of 
the world assembled in a 
disarmament conference or 
the equally keen minds of in- 
dustry striving in competi- 
tion, deep clear thinking is 
essential to success.—J. L. 
Johnston, president Liberty 
Central Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 


man, no 


& 


THe “ALL-AROUND” man 
is, I suppose, the highest 
type of human product, be- 
cause he is able to meet all 
kinds of people on terms of 
mutual interest and under- 
standing. But—well, I guess 
it is the difference between a 
tree and a bush. A _ bush 
starts to put out branches 
from the ground up. It is a 
pleasant object, a nice bush 
is. But it never gets very 
far. A tree has one central 
trunk, which stands like a 
pillar of steel against all the 
buffets of storm and stress. 
And it goes on, up and up; 
climbing, ever climbing high- 
er. The branches are fine 
enough. But they are not 
the tree! The thing that 
stands and gets somewhere, 
and holds the whole growth 
together, is the central 
trunk. That, to my mind, is 
Purpose.—George M. Rey- 
nolds, chairman of board 
Continental and Commercial 


National Bank, Chicago. 


No possEssioN can sur- 
pass or even equal a good li- 
brary to the lover of books. 
Here are treasured up for 
his daily use and delectation 
riches which increase by be- 
ing consumed, and pleasures 
never cloy.—Lanq- 


& 


THE TROUBLE in_ business 


which 
ford. 


is not the lack of men with 
ability—but the terrible lack 
of ability of men to use their 
ability —James W. Elliott. 


& 


Knowledge Is Power 
(Continued from page 1) 
maining half-educated, no mat- 
ter if his regular schooling did 
not carry him beyond the pub- 
lie school. Opportunities for 
self-education today abound on 
every side. The earnest, am- 
bitious men and women can take 
appropriate courses in institu- 

tions. 

The individual who has to ac- 
quire this knowledge outside of 
college walls, who has to pursue 
his studies simultaneously with 
his filling of a job, is not seri- 
ously handicapped. Indeed, he 
has certain substantial advan- 
tages not possessed by the 
young man sent to college by 
his parents. He has a more 
practical idea of what he wants 
to learn and can therefore mold 
his studies intelligently. Also, 
he is receiving actual training, 
and thus weds the practical to 
the theoretical. Moreover, he 
is likely to have a better appre 
ciation of the value of his time 
and a keener thirst for useful 
knowledge than the college 
freshman or sophomore. In 
many cases the college student 
has no definite, fixed idea of 
what business profession he wil! 
follow, so that at best he 27 
imbibe only general knowledge. 

Let me emphasize that, al 
ctsrythiag else, a boy or! 
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THE BANKERS 


should determine at the earliest 
possible moment the work he 
wants to get into. 

Once a young man decides 
that he is to enter the business 
world, he will realize the value 

f saturating himself with cer- 

in kinds of knowledge. Take 
my own business, that of bank- 
ing. I firmly made up my mind 
when I was only twelve years 
old that I would become a 
banker. It did not take much 
brains to realize, even then, 
that if I hoped to become a suc- 
cessful banker the thing for me 
to do—the only thing for me to 
do—was to begin right away to 
fit myself for banking work. 

Long before I left school, I 
was steeped in banking litera- 
ture and banking facts. I could 
recite from memory the fifty 
largest banks in America; I 
kept tab on how their deposits 
were shaping; I knew who was 
at the head of each—and I 
vowed that one day I would be 
president of one of them. Julius 
Caesar had no vaster ambitions 
than I had. Nor was he more 
willing to battle to attain them. 

1 had it all figured out just 
how I would proceed. For ex- 
ample, I made up my mind that 
1s soon as I had enough practi- 
cal banking experience to qual- 
ify, | would become a national 
hank examiner so as to get 
thorough insight into how dif- 
ferent banks were run, and thus 
learn the secrets of success and 
the causes of failures. I began. 
| read and reread and digested 
the best authorities of that day. 
1 knew our own National Bank 
Act almost by heart. I also 
studied every other national 
hank law printed in the Eng- 
lish language, thus familiarizing 
myself with how banking was 
conducted in other countries. In 
so doing I gained a knowledge 
of finance that is of incalculable 
value. 

\ thorough study of the fun- 
damental principles of account- 
ing ought to be part of the 
equipment of every business 
man, whether banker, merchant, 
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The above cartoon was used to advantage in the Educational Prospectus 
giving the winter courses of study for the San Francisco Chapter A. I. B. 
The caption read, ‘““The use you make of your spare time now may con- 
ceivably have a bearing on what you do with your time in the future. Take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the American Institute of Banking 
for education in practical banking subjects useful to you. 


or manufacturer. A great law- 
yer once told me that he often 
felt handicapped because he 
lacked complete knowledge of 
accounting. ‘The fact is that 
modern accountancy enters into 
virtually every profession ex- 
cept medicine and one or two 
others. In urging the study of 
bookkeeping and accountancy I 
do not mean for a moment that 
accountancy need be or should 
be the ultimate goal; but I do 
mean that the mastery of ac- 
countancy is one important 
rung in the ladder leading to 
business success. There are 
thousands and thousands of 
positions where an executive 
looking around for a suitable 


man will be influenced to pick 
an employee who understands 
all about accounts and can 
check up and analyze the 
figures pertaining to the work. 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, you will recall, reported, 
as the result of extensive in- 
vestigation, that an astound- 
ingly large percentage of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and 
other business men, had no 
proper system of ascertaining 
and analyzing their costs. They 
did their business by guesswork, 
by rule of thumb. They simply 
knew their total costs and their 
total earnings, but in most in- 
stances a man had no means of 
being able to put his finger on 


























The Bank Credit 


Investigator 


By Russell F. Prudden 


192 pages—Price $1.50 postpaid 





How to Make a Credit Investigation 


HE first step in deciding for 

or against a loan or a purchase 

of commercial paper is the 
investigation. This book tells in 
detail how to make a credit investi- 
gation. 


A Text Book For Credit Men 


This book was written primarily 
as a text book for the beginner— 
the young man who is just starting 
in at bank credit investigation work. 
It is designed to give him an under- 
standing of the importance of this 
branch of bank work, an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for tact and 
diplomacy and by concrete ex- 
amples to explain the various steps 
in the scientific investigation and 
analysis of a credit risk. 


Should Be in Every Credit 
Department 


But this book is not only for the 
beginner. It contains much valu- 
able information for the bank of- 
ficer in credit work, especially 
executives in smaller banks that 
have not yet had the opportunity 
to establish up-to-date credit de- 
partments. The book should also 


be valuable to financial and credit 
men in mercantile and manufactur- 
ing houses. 

Credit managers will find this 
book of the greatest usefulness in 
training the members of their staff 
and in helping them to avoid the 
errors that come from inexperience. 
Young bankers that expect to get 
into credit work should read this 
book in order to grasp the funda- 
mentals of the work. It should be 
in every bank library. 


Read the Table of Contents 


An analysis of the contents of this 
valuable book is given here. Note 
particularly the chapters on state- 
ment analysis and those on inter- 
viewing commercial paper brokers, 
bankers and trade houses. 


But You Can Decide for Yourself 
We will gladly send this book on 


five days approval to any bank or 
banker and let you decide for your- 
self whether it is worth the slight cost 
of $1.50. After five days you can 
either return the book to us or mail 
us your check. Fill out and mail the 
convenient coupon today. 
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The Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russett F. Pruppen 





Summary of Contents 


Development of Bank Credit Work 


Growth of Credit Departments. Services 
Rendered. Importance of Credit Train- 
ing. Qualifications of an Investigator. 


Organization of The Credit Depart- 


ment 

Control of Bank Credits. Divisional 
Responsibility. Duties of Credit Man- 
ager. Handling the Daily Mail. 


Credit Department Filing Systems 


Necessity of Systematic Filing. Descrip- 
tions of Filing Systems. Make up of the 
Credit Folder. Loan and Discount In- 
formation Card. 


Agency Reports 


General and Special Reports. Recording 
of Reports. Character of Information 
Obtainable. 


Elements of Accounting 


Importance of a Knowledge of Account- 
ing. Partnership Accounting. Theory of 
Double Entry. Journal and Ledger 
Entries. Closing the Books. Inven- 
tory Taking. Preparation of Profit and 
Loss Statement and Balance Sheet. 


Elements of Accounting (Continued) 


Advantages of Corporate Form of Or- 
ganization. Corporation Accounting. 
Stocks and Bonds. Dividend Payments. 
Value of Audited Statements. 


Statement Analysis 


Bank Statement Analysis Forms. Cur- 


rent Ratio Explained. Internal and Type 
Analysis. Some Practical Problems. 
Analyzation of Assets. 


Statement Analysis (Continued) 


Analyzation of Liabilities. Significance 
of a Large Surplus. Value of En- 
dorsements. Contingent Liabilities. 


Interviewing Commercial Paper 
Brokers 


Development of Note Brokerage. Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of using 
Open Market. Commercial Paper as a 
Bank Investment. Selection of Good 
Names. How to Question the Broker. 


Interviewing the Banker 


Purposes and Desirability of Bank In- 
terviews. Important Points to be cov- 
ered in an interview. Bank Lines and 
Commensurate Balances. Foreign De- 
partment Facilities. 


Interviewing Trade Houses 


Various Methods of Making Trade In- 
vestigations. General Trade Conditions. 
List of Trade Terms. Suggested Ques- 
tions. Use of Trade Acceptances. How 
to take Notes and Value of Sten- 
ography. 


Summarizing the Investigation 


Value of a Summary. Suggest Forms. 
Answer Credit Inquiries by Letter. 
Credit Department Ethics. Need of 
Constructive Criticism, Sound Judgment 
and Courtesy. 





ORDER BLANK 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


71 Murray St., New York 


You may send me on approval a copy of “The Bank Credit Investi- 
gator” by Prudden. After 5 DAYS examination | will either remit the 


price, $1.50, or return the book to you. 
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N. B. This approval privilege is restricted to banks and bankers. State your banking connection. 
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The 
Paying Teller’s 
Department 


By~ Glenn G. -Munn 


Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking; 
formerly in charge of educational work, Chase 
National Bank of New York 


| ee this book the organization, functionings, 
routine, forms, methods and processes of the 
paying teller’s department, with their interrela- 
tions, are set forth. Not only are the functions 
explained, and the technique described, but also 
the transactions out of which conditions arise, 
which, if not understood and interpreted by the 
paying teller in accordance with banking law and 
custom, might involve the bank in a loss. 


"JHE book will prove useful as a handy manual 

of reference to bank officers, paying tellers, as- 
sistants and money clerks, who wish to clarify, 
crystallize and “check” their knowledge of their 
work. ‘To the assistant tellers and other clerks 
who some day hope to become paying tellers, it 
will be well-nigh indispensable. It should also 
prove useful to the business man or layman who 
daily draws, accepts, deposits or cashes various 
credit instruments with little real understanding 
of what responsibilities continue, or what protec- 
tion he has, after he affixes his signature, as maker, 
acceptor or indorser. In this connection court 
decisions are cited. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO 
P. O. Box 567, City Hall Station, New York 
I enclose $1.25 for a copy of “The Paying Teller’s 
Department” by Glenn G. Munn. It is understood 
that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it 
within 10 days and you will refund the money. 
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N. B. This approval privilege is restricted to banks 
and bankers. State your banking connection. 




















any particular operation or any 
particular article and say, “This 
is not yielding me fair profit”. 

So large a part of modern 
business is done on credit that 
another very useful study is 
that of credits and economics, 
as these are indispensable to 
the business man who aspires to 
fit himself for the highest posi 
tions in the business or finan- 
cial world. Success or failure, 
it has been aptly said, depends 
upon how you select your risks. 
America has lagged behind Eu- 
rope in building up credit in- 
formation and credit systems. 
The importance of accurate, 
adequate credit information has 
been brought home to American 
business as the question of sell- 
ing to foreign customers has 
come up on an unprecedented 
scale. Few American companies 
have in their possession enough 
information about prospective 
foreign customers to enable 
them to judge whether exten- 
sive credits can be safely ex- 
tended. American financial in- 
stitutions have now taken up 
this problem in earnest and, 
through coéperating with the 
many foreign connections now 
being established, are rapidly 
strengthening this weak link in 
our international and commer- 
cial chain. 

The theory and the principles 
of credit can be studied from 
books and from the courses 
which are conducted by the in- 
stitutions which now play a con- 
structive part in improving the 
education of young men and 
older men who are anxious to 
rise in their business. Any 
man who can obtain an oppor- 
tunity to secure a spell of prac- 
tical training in a credit depart- 
ment should eagerly avail him- 
self of it because he can there 
get an insight into what goes on 
behind the scenes, so to speak, 
which he could not get in any 
other department. 

Every progressive man should 
spend a part of his own time 
in studying commercial law. If 
he takes it up while his mind is 
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THE 


still receptive, he will find it a 
fascinating study. Not only so, 
but it cannot fail to become 
worth a great deal to him in 
later years. 

In our own bank we have en- 
couraged our employees to take 
up courses of study. Some of 
them have come and said, “This 
is too elementary”. My an- 
swer to such complaints has 
been: “That’s all right; you 
must take this in, masticate it, 
and digest it thoroughly before 
you take up what follows. At 
school you had to learn the mul- 
tiplication table before you 
could proceed to solve problems 
in higher mathematics. Learn- 
ing the multiplication table was 
rather tedious, but it was es- 
sential to your further progress. 
Ilave patience enough to mas- 
ter the A B C of your studies, 
and then you will be fit to 
wrestle with the more difficult 
problems that will follow.” 

the wisest plan, without a 
doubt, is for a young man to 
pay less heed to the salary he 
will receive during the first two 
or three years of his work than 
to where he is likely to be when 
he has reached his thirties. 

What he is or where he is 
at eighteen or twenty or 
twenty-two is of infinitely less 
importance than how he is 
handling himself, how he _ is 
utilizing his own time, and the 
nature of the business he has 
taken up. It profits a man lit- 
tle, in the end, to select a job 
paying him a good starting sal- 
ary if his work and his situa- 
tion are such that he is little 
likely to find opportunity to 
progress. Some lines of work 
pay beginners almost as much 
as they pay journeymen, but 
these occupations usually lead 
nowhere. Avoid entering a 
blind alley. ’ 

'he men who really succeed 
are not the men who confine 
themselves to an eight-hour day, 
but the men who exert them- 
selves for ten, twelve, or four- 
teen hours—and then look 
around for still more to do. Mr. 


Vanderlip once said that a 
young man should put in two 
days’ work every day to ad- 
vance himself in his work, name- 
ly, his regular day’s work and 
another day’s study to enlighten 
himself as to the meaning of 
every phase of his job, its place 
in the scheme of things, why the 
work he is doing is necessary, 
how it can best be done, and, 
in short, everything theoretical 
and practical connected with it. 


Why George Won 


Three brothers left the farm 
to work in the city and all got 
jobs in the same company, 
starting out at the same pay. 

Six years later one was re- 
ceiving $100 a month, a second 
$200 and the third $500. 

Their father, hearing of 
these salaries, decided to visit 
his sons’ employer and find out 
why they were paid on what 
seemed to be such an unfair 
basis. 

“T will let them explain for 
themselves,” said the boss, as 
he pressed a button under his 
desk. 

Jim, the lowest paid man of 
the three, answered. 

“I understand the Oceanic 
has just docked,” said the em- 
ployer. “Please go down there 
and get an inventory of her 
cargo.” 

Three minutes later Jim was 
back in the office. 

“She carries a cargo of 2000 
seal skins,” reported Jim. “I 
got the information from the 
first mate over the telephone.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” said the 
boss. “That will be all.” 

He pressed the button again 
and Frank, the $200 man, re- 
ported. 

“Frank, I wish you would go 
down to the dock and get an 
inventory of the Oceanic’s 
cargo.” 

An hour later Frank was 
back with a list showing that 
the Oceanic not only carried 
2000 seal skins, but that she 
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also had 500 beaver and 1100 
mink pelts. 

The employer pressed the 
button a _ third time and 
George, the $500 man, walked 
into the office. 

He was given the same in- 
structions his brothers had re- 
ceived. 

George did not return for 
three hours and the office had 
closed for the day, but his 
father and the boss were wait- 
ing for him. 

“The Oceanic carries 2000 
seal skins,” he began. “They 
are Offered at $5 each, so I 
took a two-day option on them, 
and I have wired a prospect 
offering them to him at $7. I 
expect to have his order to- 
morrow. I also found 4500 
beaver, which I sold over the 
telephone at a profit of $700. 
The mink pelts are of poor 
quality, so I didn’t try to do 
anything with them.” 

“That’s fine, George,” said 
the boss. 

Then when he had gone the 
employer turned to the father. 

“You probably noticed,” he 
said, “that: 

“Jim doesn’t do as he is told; 

“Frank does as he is told, 
and 

“George does without being 
told."—W. 8. Tyler Company 
Employees’ Magazine. 
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PropLems or Economics. By 
J.D. Magee. Price delivered, 
$2.65. 

Bank Crepir AnD AGRICULTURE. 
By Ivan Wright. Price de- 
livered, $3.15. 

Tue A B C’S or Business. By 
Henry S. McKee. Price de- 
livered, $1.10. 

ORGANIZATION OF A SMALL 
Buarness. By William A. 
Smith. Price delivered, $.90. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PRrIN- 
CIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. By A. P. M. 
Fleming and H. J. Brockle- 
hurst. Price delivered, $1.35. 
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Start Your Banking Library With These Books 


BK VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 
formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 
efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 


the ones that you want to examine. 


Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
Kniffin, Jr. There isn’t a single practical 
banking problem or detail of modern bank 
administration that this book doesn’t take 
up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank— 
how to make the work run more smoothly— 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 
pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. Price, 
$5.00, postpaid. 


Commercial Paper and the Analysis of Credit 
Statements. By William H. Kniffin, Jr. This 
volume fills the long-felt want for a work that 
will enable the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit statements and 
thus be able to pass properly on the credit 
risk involved. A number of actual statements 
are carefully explained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper method by which 
to draw his deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is carefully considered. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. Morehouse. 
Deals with successful methods by which bank 
deposits are made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many practical and tried 
plans for intelligent and resultful advertising 
including newspapers, street car cards, win- 
dow displays, besides giving much valuable 
information of a kindred nature. 260 pages. 
40 illustration. Price, $4.00, postpaid. 


New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of the ‘‘new busi- 
ness department” of a modern bank and 
shows how any bank can organize such a 
department and make it a profitable pro- 
ducer of new business and accounts for the 
bank. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 





Bankers Publishing Company, 
71 Murray St., New York City: 

Send on the following books on banking and I 
will try them out. If I don’t find them satisfac- 
tory, I may return the books within five days at 
YOUR expense. If I decide to keep them I will 
remit promptly within five days. 

N. B. This approval privilege is restricted to 
banks and bankers. State your banking connection. 

(Consult list above for exact titles and fill in 
your selection here.) 

















Address. 


You may place my name on your list to re- 
ceive BOOK TALKS each month. 








Bank Credit Methods and Practice. By Thomas 
J. Kavanaugh. Defines the theory of credit 
in all its intricacies. Combines theory with 
a description of practical methods used in 
the extension of credit. To the banker, this 
book is an everyday essential. The student of 
credit and the business man will find it in- 
dispensable in viewing the credit situation 
from the banker’s point of view. Illustrated 
with forms of practical value to any credit 
man. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 

MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising. By T. 
D. MacGregor. A complete treatise on bank 
advertising from every angle. The most ex- 
haustive book on the subject yet published. 
This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia 
of bank and trust company advertising. It 
contains thousands of paragraphs which can 
be used as actual material for building bank- 
ing, trust, investment and safe deposit ad- 
vertising. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 

The Paying Teller’s Department. By Glenn G. 
Munn. In this book the organization, func- 
tionings, routine, forms, methods and 
processes of the paying teller’s department, 
with their interrelations, are set forth. One 
of the most useful features of the volume is a 
complete analysis of the various kinds of 
United States money, with charts exhibiting 
the denomination, denominational portrait, 
legal tender, redemption qualities and se- 
curity of each. The book will prove useful 
as a handy manual of reference to bank of- 
ficers, paying tellers, assistants and money 
clerks. The book should also prove useful to 
the business man or layman. 138 pages. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

Bank Credit Investigator. By Russell F. 
Prudden. The purpose of this book is to give 
to the beginner or the young man who wishes 
to take up credit work, exact, definite and 
practical information in as concise a manner 
as possible as to what problems he may ex- 
pect to meet in a bank credit department. 
In the chapters will be found practical in- 
formation and advice as to the steps to be 
taken in a credit investigation and analyza- 
tion of a credit risk. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


How to Examine Simply fill in the 


These Valuable title of the books 
Banking Books you want for exam- 
atOurExpense ination on the free 

examination coupon 
at the left. Look them over and see if 
they are not all that we have claimed. 
See if they won’t be an actual help to 
you in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. If you 
don’t find that they will be helpful, re- 
turn them at our expense. Every title 
is sold subject to approval after five 


days’ examination. Do not delay! Tear 


off the coupon and mail Topay. 
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Special Section of The Banke 


DECEMBER 1922 


“The Romance and Tragedy of Banking” 


Ar A BANQUET given by the 
District of Columbia Bankers 
Association, ‘Thomas P. Kane, 
Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, sat next to a Justice 
of the Court of Appeals of the 
District. During the course of 
the evening the conversation 
drifted to the subject of prob- 
lems that confront the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in the 
supervision of the national 
hanks, some of which Mr. Kane 
related to the Justice, who 
thought them so very interest- 
ing and entertaining as to sug- 
gest that one who has been 
connected with the Comptrol- 
ler’s office in an administrative 
capacity as long as he has, 
must know of many incidents 
similar to those related, which, 
if assembled in book form 
would make a most interesting 
volume. 

Although Mr. Kane has 
passed the age for retirement 
from the Government service, 
and his duties as Deputy Comp- 
troller are of a very exacling 
and confining nature, he found 
time during his leisure mo- 
ments to follow the suggestion 
of the Justice, and write an 
exceedingly interesting-book of 
about 600 pages, which con- 
tains many problems and _ in- 
cidents of a varied nature in 
the history of the Comptroller’s 
office, from the date of its or- 
ganization in 1863, to the pres- 
ent time. 

The book is written in nar- 
rative form and has just been 
published by the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company of New York 
under the title of “The Romance 
and Tragedy of Banking”. 

It covers the history of all 
large, important and sensational 


national bank failures, em- 
hezzlements, defalcations, rob- 
beries, etc., such for instance 
as the Fidelity National Bank 
of Cincinnati, the result of 
Harper’s attempted corner of 
the Chicago wheat market, the 
wrecking of the Oberlin Na- 
tional Bank by the celebrated 
Cassie L. Chadwick by use of 
notes bearing the forged signa- 
ture of Andrew Carnegie, with 
photostat copies of the notes 
and fictitious agreements. 

The question of branch bank- 
ing which recently has received 
such widespread discussion, pro 
and con, by bank officials, state 
and national, and by financial 
journals, is discussed, and some 
of the reasons are stated which 
induced Comptroller Crissinger 
to take such a radicai departure 
from the position on this im- 
portant question which the 
Comptroller’s office has main- 
tained without exception from 
the beginning of the national 
banking system to the close of 
the administration of his imme- 
diate predecessor. 

The proposed abolition of the 
office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, which was so per- 


rs Magazine 


sistently agitated during the 
administration of Mr. Williams, 
and which is said now to be 
only slumbering while awaiting 
a more favorable opportunity 
for its revival, and the transfer 
of the duties and functions of 
the Comptroller to the Federal 
Reserve Board and supervision 
of National Bank Examiners 
to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
are strongly combatted and the 
evil and dangerous effects that 
would inevitably result from 
such a change are vigorously 
pointed out. 

The principal reasons ad- 
vanced by those who favor this 
proposition are stated to be 
economy and more effective and 
efficient administration. It has 
been contended that the work 
of the Comptroller’s office is 
an unnecessary and expensive 
duplication of that of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

In disproof of this contention 
the organization and nature of 
the duties of each bureau are 
clearly set forth in detail and 
it is shown that there is no 
duplication of work by either 
bureau and that the Comp- 
troller’s office is much more 


(Continued on page 3) 








From “Sonos oF 





7 HEN a touch of frost creeps in the air 
W And the northwind’s roaring bugles blare; 
When the long, gray evenings gather down 
From the hills that shadow the walled-in town; 
When the dripping eaves in a bleak refrain 
Chant the wail of a winter’s rain, 

Oh, where is the poet left to sing 
A song of dream in the land of Spring? 
A song of dream that may compare 
To a pipe—a book—and an easy chair? 
THE StTatwart,” a Book of Verse 
By Grantiannd Rice 
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‘THE public library of 
Cleveland 
éperation with the librarian 
of the Central National 
Bank Savings and Trust 
Company has been supply- 
ing the bank library with 


through co- 


books weekly. This service 
was established through the 
bank librarian’s recognition 
that most employees have 
difficulty in finding time to 
go to the main library to 
borrow books, so arrange- 
ments were made to have 
the books sent to the bank. 
If a book wanted is not on 
the list of those regularly 
sent to the bank, a request 
for it procures it. 

This bank established its 
own library a few months 
ago under Miss J. L. John- 
ston. The arrangement that 
was made with the public 
library seems to us an ex- 
cellent idea for other banks 
to try out, whether their own 
library is still under con- 
sideration, or newly estab- 


& 


ONLY are the 


lished. 


Nor large 
banks and corporations real- 
izing that a business library 
is a very important part of 
their organization. but there 
has now come forward a 
hotel which is probably the 


first in its field to recognize 


that the business man is 
reading business books, and 
does want them for refer- 
This hotel is going to 
cater to the business man by 
having a well selected li- 
brary of business books for 
him, for 


ence. 


reading or for 
ready reference during his 
stay in the city. The man- 
aging director’s idea is that 
there are business men from 
out of town who often wish 
to refresh their memories on 
facts and figures in their 
lines and to gather informa- 
tion to support business ac- 
tivities while in the city. 
Many hotels have libraries, 
but perhaps the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin is the first to recog- 
nize and satisfy a distinctive 
need for a business library. 


& 


We can probably assume 
that the majority of men 
who have occasion to come 
to New York or to any other 
city on business for a firm, 
are either owners of their 
own business or executives 
with responsible positions in 
other firms. Ii these men 
recognize the fact that they 
can gain very valuable in- 
business 
books surely the young man 
and woman just starting out 
on the road of business will 
do well to study the experi- 


formation from 


ences of others as given in 
books. 


& 


THAT BUSINEss’ education 
ought to be considered part 


of the American program of 
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national defense is the opin- 
ion of Dean A. W. Traylor. 
head of the Wall street di- 
York Uni 
versity expressed in a recent 
address. Dean Traylor en- 
larges thus on his 
ment: 


vision of New 


state- 


Today war is a business propo- 
sition, and the more scientifically 
we train ourselves for commercial 
life the better prepared we are 
to defend the United States in 
times of emergency. 

The idea that business educa- 
tion and national preparedness 
are directly related may seem at 
first thought to be far from the 
facts in the case. But the work 
being done today in American 
universities for the development 
of more scientific business in the 
country has just this result. Not 
only are we economically in a 
stronger position from more ef- 
fective knowledge of business 
forces and methods of controlling 
conditions—but this greater effect- 
iveness in handling the material 
elements in our everyday life lies 
at the bottom of any far-reaching 
mobilization of national resources 
in times of war. 

The business education of our 
time contributes to this end in 
two ways, first, there is a _ re- 
markable expansion in the fund 
of economic knowledge at our 
disposal. The research work of 
American institutions such as 
Harvard and New York Univer- 
sity along business lines is de- 
veloping a much more accurate 
and comprehensive command of 
economic fact. 


& 


A piinp loyalty, even to un- 
worthy leaders, has in it some- 
thing heroic and always ap- 
peals to our sympathy and ad- 
miration. But loyalty which :s 
intelligent and directed to no- 
ble causes stands at the very 
heart of morals and religion.— 
James Rowland Angell, Presi- 
dent of Yale. 


& 


Wuar causes most human trou- 
bles? Lack of knowledge. 
What is the remedy? Reading 
good books. 

“tow only can one get the 
greatest good from books? By 
owning them.”—W. F. Gregory, 
Manager Lothrop, Lee § Shep- 
ard Company, Boston, in “New 
Era Magazine.” 
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“The Romance and Tragedy 
of Banking” 
(Continued from page 1) 
economically and efficiently ad- 
ministered than the Federal Re- 

serve Board. 

Specific instances, based upon 
what are said to be actual oc- 
currences, are related illustra- 
tive of the disastrous effects 
that would undoubtedly result 
from the transfer of the Nation- 
al Bank Examiners and national 
bank examinations to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and the domination of 
the nzember banks by these in- 
stitutions. 

Reasons which contributed 
to the downfall and abolition of 
the old Bank of the United 
States are graphically cited as 
a warning to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the Federal 
Reserve Banks in particular, of 
what may befall the Federal 
Reserve System by the contin- 
uance or repetition of such 
drastic policies of administra- 
tion as those to which reference 
is made in the several specific 
instances narrated in the book. 

The story of the failure of the 
Chicago National Bank and the 
trial and conviction of John R. 
Walsh, its president, is related 
in detail, as well as the Bige- 
low and Alvord defalcations of 
$1,000,000 and $700,000, respect- 
ively, the Riggs National Bank 
controversy, the failure of the 
Marine National Bank, and of 
Grant and Ward, the great 
fires in Chicago, San Francisco 
and Baltimore, and the result- 
ing banking property losses, the 
several panics that have oc- 
curred during the period indi- 
cated and their causes and ef- 
fects, and many other matters 
of an interesting and varied 
nature, with numerous original 
comments and deductions of 
the author. 

During the thirty-seven years 
of Mr. Kane’s service in the 
Comptroller’s office, a «uarter 
of a century of which has been 
as Deputy Comptroller, the na- 


tional banks of the country on 
September 15, 1922, had in- 
creased in number from 2809 to 
$240, their capital has grown 
from $539,109,000 to $1,307,- 
122,000, their deposits have in- 
creased from $1,147,774,000 to 
$13,439,598,000, and their loans 
and discounts from $1,398,552,- 
000 to $11,236,025,000. The 
total resources and liabilities, 
respectively, during the same 
period have increased from $2,- 
474,544,481 to $20,926,099,000. 
Since Mr. Kane _ became 
Deputy Comptroller, there have 


& 


been five changes in the execu- 
tive head of the Nation, eight 
Secretaries of the Treasury and 
five Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency. Mr. Kane’s continuance 
in the office of Deputy Comp- 
troller, under so many changes, 
is such a rare occurrence, that 
it has become a common com- 
ment on the part of bankers 
from all sections of the coun- 
try who call at the Comptrol- 
ler’s office on business, that 
“Comptrollers come and Comp- 
trollers go, but Kane stays on 
forever”. 


How Directors Should Examine Their Bank 


One or the requirements of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
who by law, is charged with the 
general supervision of all na- 
tional banks, and a requirement 
also of many, if not all, of the 
State Banking Departments, is 
that at irregular intervals, and 
as often as practicable—in any 
event not less frequently than 
twice a year—a committee of 
the directors of the bank, com- 
posed of members of the board 
other than the active officers, 
shall make an examination of 
the bank. 

This of course is of para- 
mount importance; and if thor- 
oughly done may oftentimes 
prevent serious loss, and is 
otherwise, of great benefit to 
the bank. It increases the in- 
terest of the directors in their 
bank and keeps them more in- 
timately in touch with the busi- 
ness and personnel. 

However, because of their 
business activities in other than 
banking lines it is but natural 
that in many cases the members 
of such a committee (composed 
as it must be, in order properly 
to function, of directors other 
than the active officers) are 
neither sufficiently familiar with 
the details of a bank nor pos- 
sessed of adequate accounting 
knowledge to make a satisfac- 
tory examination. So that in 


many cases examinations by 
these directors’ committees, 
though conscientiously under- 


taken, are at best largely super- 
ficial. Whereupon in corres- 
ponding degree a proper check 
on the administration of the 
bank’s affairs is lost. A thor- 
ough investigation by such a 
committee is always welcomed 
by competent officers who give 
their entire time to the bank’s 
business. 

It has occurred to O. W. 
Birckhead, National Bank Ex- 
aminer, that it would be help- 
ful to have available some sim- 
ple but comprehensive outline 
of how a bank should be ex- 
amined by a committee of 
directors, composing the exam- 
ining or auditing committee, to 
aid them further in safeguard- 
ing the funds of the institu- 
tion and protecting the inter- 
ests of depositors and share- 
holders. 

So this outline has _ been 
given in a book written by Mr. 
Birckhead which is published 
by the Bankers Publishing 
Company. The book contains 
75 pages and is pocket size. 
For the amount of accurate in- 
formation that is contained in 
it, the price, which is only 
$1.25, is very small. 

In addition to the informa- 
tion on how to examine the 























NE of the requirements of the 
Comptroller of the Currency 
calls for regular examinations 

of the bank by a committee of the 
board of directors. This same re- 
quirement is also made by most 
of the state banking departments. 
Owing to the lack of familiarity with 
the details of bank accounting this 
task is often a difficult one for di- 
rectors adequately to perform. 


This Book Tells How 


The author, who has had many 
years experience as a National Bank 
Examiner, wrote this book to help 
bank directors to perform their duties 
and to show them just how an ex- 
amination should be made. It is the 
most helpful book that has ever 
been written for bank directors and 
should be. read by everyone who 
holds this important office. 


What it Tells 


It tells how to appraise the assets; 
how to verify the cash; how to verify 
exchanges for the clearing house; 
how to check up loans and discounts; 
how to examine items such as bonds 
and securities, bank buildings, furni- 








Bank Directors 


Their Duties and 
Liabilities 


By O. W. Birckhead 


National Bank Examiner 


Price $1.25 postpaid 


ture and fixtures, real estate, due 
from banks and bankers, etc. 


Also Gives the Law 


This book also gives extracts from 
the law defining the duties and li- 
abilities of bank directors and the 
penalties prescribed for the neglect 
of such duties. 


Gives Form for Report 


A special form is given which is 
recommended for use in reporting 
the results of the examination to the 
board of directors. 


You Can Decide for Yourself 


This circular describes the contents 
of this important book but you can 
decide for yourself how helpful it 
can be for you and for the directors 
of your bank. We will gladly send 
it on five days aproval to any bank 
or bank director. You can decide 
for yourself whether it is worth the 
slight cost of $1.25. After five days 
you can either return the book to us 
or mail us your check for $1.25. Fill 
out and mail the convenient coupon 
today. 
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Bank Directors 


‘Their Duties and Liabilities 
By O, W. BIRCKHEAD 


This book tells HOW 


—to appraise the assets —to check expense accounts 
—to take custody of the assets —to check the individual ledgers 
—to treat a “bad debt” —to know the law regarding duties 
—to check balances due from banks and liabilities 

and bankers —to investigate loans and discounts 
—to check bills payable —to charge off losses 
—to appraise bonds and securities —to make out the report of examina- 
—to count the cash tion 
—to check certificates of deposit —to check the reserve 
—to appraise collateral —to compute the reserve 
—to recommend a proper collection —to check savings accounts 

policy —to check profit account 
—-to know when to make the exam- —to check insurance 

ination —-to check real estate 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray St., New York 


You may send me on approval a copy of “Bank Directors’’ by O. W. 
Birckhead, National Bank Examiner. After 5 DAYS examination | will 


either remit $1.25 or return the book to you. 


Name 
Bank .. , ats ee ee 
Address 


N. B. This approval privilege is restricted to banks, bankers and bank directors. State 
your banking connection. 














BANK ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION ! 


At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has 
been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did 
appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page as 








author. Consequently the announcement of 


MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 


was received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 


HIS 400-page book is really 

a cyclopedia of bank and 
trust company advertising, al- 
though not arranged in that 
form. It is thoroughly illus- 
trated and is in part a revision 
and re-arrangement of material 
from several of the author's pre- 
vious books, but also contains a 
wealth of new material, the re- 
sult of Mr. MacGregor’s ever- 
widening experience and obser- 
vation in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which 
can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust, in- 
vestment and safe deposit ad- 
vertising. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


HE chapter titles of ** Mac- 

Gregor’s Book of Bank Ad- 
vertising’’ are: Copy and Ty- 
pography; Advertising Medi- 
ums; Advertising Commercial 
Banking; Services; Savings 
Account Advertising; Trust 
Advertising ; Safe Deposit Ad- 
vertising ; Bank Emblems ; In- 
vestment, Real Estate, and 
Insurance Advertising ; Building 
Bank Business by Letters; 
Miscellaneous Bank Advertising 
Ideas. 


P. O. Box 657, City Hall Station, New York 


I enclose $5.00 for a copy of ‘“‘MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising.’’ It is 
understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 10 days and 


you will refund the money. 


Name ... 


Bank 


Town 
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bank, there are given extracts 
from the law defining the duties 
and penalties of bank directors 
and the penalties prescribed 
for the neglect of such duties. 
A special form is also given 
which is recommended for use 
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in reporting the results of the 
examination to the board of 
directors. A complete index in 
the back of the book enables 
one to turn immediately to the 
page where any special topic 
is explained. 


@ 


The Full Duty of the Paying Teller 


IN A SMALL magazine, the 
Office Economist, published in 
the State of Washington, that 
through its well-selected articles 
is living up to its name, there 
appeared the review given here 
of the Paying Tellers’ Depart- 
The writer of the re- 
view recommends the book be- 
cause he thinks that it is worth 
reading by the layman as well 
is those directly connected 
with the bank. 

“Strange to say, this is a most 
interesting book. We have 
never been a paying teller; we 
never expect to be one. It 
isn’t in our line. But we read 
the “Paying Teller’s Depart- 
ment” by Glenn G. Munn 
(Bankers Publishing Company, 
New York) with a great deal 
of zest and interest. 

“The facts about any man’s 
job are interesting, and worth 
while if for no other reason 
than that they help us to un- 
derstand what the other fellow 
is up against. But there are 
few men and women in business 
who are not frequently in deal- 
ings with a paying tetler and to 
whom a better knowledge of 
the functions and problems of 
that individual might not con- 
ceivably have a distinct advan- 
tage 

“A paying teller’s duties and 
responsibility call for certain 
mental and moral characteris- 
tics, most important of which 
is a convincing moral integrity. 
As practically all the stuff he 
handles is the most perfectly 
negotiable material in the world 
the reason for this insistence is 
not far to seek. But it is also 
important that the teller have 


ment. 


a high degree of self-possession 
and composure. He works at 
high pressure for considerable 
stretches of time and only his 
steadiness and poise at such 
times stand between the bank 
and the possibility of loss 
through over-payments, worth- 
less checks, etc. The ideal pay- 
ing teller must be able to com- 
mand two contradictory qual- 
ities, speed and accuracy. 

“The paying teller is usually 
the exclusive custodian of that 
part of the bank’s money 
which is necessary for the cur- 
rent counter use. He sees to 
receiving, counting and exam- 
ining and strapping it, and he 
must store it, and redeem it 
when it needs replacing. 

“The pages on the handling of 
checks at the window are in- 
teresting and worth the reading 
of every one who handles a 
bank aecount. If you have 
ever had difficulty in cashing a 
check you will find in this book 
the reason why. 

“The teller is also responsible 
for the non-payment of checks 
against which stop-payment or- 
ders have been placed. He 
must watch accounts which are 
frequently overdrawn and check 
up often enough to make sure 
that the account has proper 
balance before paying a check 
against it. Altogether there 
are eight points about each 
check which the teller must de- 
cide before paying it. 

“Incidentally the layman picks 
up bits of interesting informa- 
tion from the reading of these 
pages. A stop payment order 
is binding on the bank only 
when it is put in writing. Oral 








or telephone orders are ob- 
served so far as possible but 
the bank has no responsibility. 

“A check which is certified at 
the request of the holder of 
the check becomes an obliga- 
tion of the bank and the drawer 
and indorsers are relieved of all 
liability. But a check certi- 
fied at the request of the drawer 
is still a liability of the latter 
and if the bank should fail the 
holder has recourse against the 
drawer. 

“There are seven kinds of 
paper money and four of metal 
money current in the United 
States. Do you know how 
many of these are full legal 
tender, how many are backed 
by full gold reserve? And did 
you know that without the pic- 
ture of James Madison on it, 
no $5000 bill is good? Be sure 
that you never accept one of 
this denomination without veri- 
fying this portrait.” 
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Start Your Banking Library With These Books 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 
formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 
efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 


the ones that you want to examine. 


Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
Kniffin, Jr. There isn’t a single practical 
banking problem or detail of modern bank 
administration that this book doesn’t take 
up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 

how to increase the efficiency of a bank— 

how to make the work run more smoothly— 

how to get the most out of equipment. 600 

pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. Price, 

$5.00, postpaid. 


Commercial Paper and the Analysis of Credit 
Statements. By William H. Kniffin, Jr. This 
volume fills the long-felt want for a work that 
will enable the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit statements and 
thus be able to pass properly on the credit 
risk involved. A number of actual statements 
are carefully explained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper method by which 
to draw his deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is carefully considered. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. Morehouse. 
Deals with successful methods by which bank 
deposits are made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many practical and tried 
plans for intelligent and resultful advertising 
including newspapers, street car cards, win- 
dow displays, besides giving much valuable 
information of a kindred nature. 260 pages. 
40 illustration. Price, $4.00, postpaid. 


New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of the ‘‘new busi- 
ness department” of a modern bank and 
shows how any bank can organize such a 
department and make it a profitable pro- 
ducer of new business and accounts for the 
bank. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
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Bank Credit Methods and Practice. By Thomas 


- Kavanaugh. Defines the theory of credit 
in all its intricacies. Combines theory with 
a description of practical methods used in 
the extension of credit. To the banker, this 
book is an everyday essential. The student of 
credit and the business man will find it in- 
dispensable in viewing the credit situation 
from the banker’s point of view. Illustrated 
with forms of practical value to any credit 
man. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising. By T. 


D. MacGregor. A complete treatise on bank 
advertising from every angle. The most ex- 
haustive book on the subject yet published. 
This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia 
of bank and trust company advertising. It 
contains thousands of paragraphs which carn 
be used as actual material for building bank- 
ing, trust, investment and safe deposit ad- 
vertising. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 

he Paying Teller’s Department. By Glenn G. 
Munn. In this book the organization, func- 
tionings, routine, forms, methods and 
processes of the paying teller’s department, 
with their interrelations, are set forth. One 
of the most useful features of the volume is a 
complete analysis of the various kinds of 
United States money, with charts exhibiting 
the denomination, denominational portralt, 
legal tender, redemption qualities and se- 
curity of each. The book will prove useful 
as a handy manual of reference to bank of- 
ficers, paying tellers, assistants and money 
clerks. The book should also prove useful to 
the business man or layman, 138 pages. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

Bank Credit Investigator. By Russell F. 
Prudden. The purpose of this book is to give 
to the beginner or the young man who wishes 
to take up credit work, exact, definite and 
practical information in as concise a manner 
as possible as to what problems he may ex- 
pect to meet in a bank credit department. 
In the chapters will be found practical in- 
formation and advice as to the steps to be 
taken in a credit investigation and analyza- 
tion of a credit risk. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
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is sold subject to approval after five 
days’ examination. Do not delay! Tear 
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Announcing a New Book by the Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency 


| T is only the layman—the man who knows little or 
nothing about it who looks upon banking as a cold, dull 


and uninteresting business. 


Those who are actually en- 


gaged in banking know it to be both fascinating and 


romantic. 


The story of American banking rightly told is 


intensely human as every banker knows. 


No man is better qualified to write on the human side of 


banking than Thomas P. Kane, Deputy Comptroller of 


the Currency, who for nearly forty years, has been an 


observer of National banking. That's why he wrote 


The Romance and Tragedy 
of Banking 


By T. P. KANE 


This really remarkable book con- 
600 the 
story of national banking since the 
Civil War. 


was first put into operation and how 


tains within its pages 


It tells how the system 


it has been administered. Many in- 


teresting and significant incidents 
connected with national bank super- 
vision are here related for the first 


time. 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the book is its graphic de- 
scription of the events leading up to 


bank 


failures during the past half century. 


many of the most famous 


of bank failures are 
to bank 


executives and these inside stories of 


The causes 


always of vital interest 
famous disasters should prove par- 
ticularly valuable. 


This volume is not dry and un- 


interesting. It is written in an easy, 
readable, narrative style with par- 
ticular emphasis on the human side 
of banking. The vivid personalities 
that have held the stage in the bank- 
ing drama of the past half century 
are described, particular emphasis 
being placed on the Comptrollers of 
the Currency, whose administrations 
are each described in detail. 


You Can Examine This Remarkable 
Volume at Your Own Desk 


You don't have to take our 


word for all this. By signing the 
coupon overleaf you can have ““The 
Romance and Tragedy of Banking” 
sent to your own desk at our ex- 
pense, where you can look it over 


and decide for yourself. 


Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray St., New York 











The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 





Some Prominent Bankers Who 
Have Already Ordered 
This Book— 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 

President Chemical National Bank, New 
York 

C. E. MITCHELL 

President National City Bank, New York 

GEO. M. REYNOLDS 

Chairman of Board Continental & Commer- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago 

DAVID R. FORGAN 

President National City Bank, Chicago 

CHAS. G. DAWES 

Chairman of Board Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois, Chicago 

F. O. WETMORE 

President First National Bank, Chicago 

F. L. LIPMAN 

President Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank, San Francisco 

W. KE. WILCOX 

Vice-president The Anglo & London Paris 
National Bank, San Francisco 

MARCO H. HELLMAN 

Vice-president Merchants National Bank, 
los Angeles 

D. G. WING 

President First National Bank, Boston 

JAMES L. MITCHELL 

President Capital National Bank, St. Paul 

WALTER W. HEAD 

President Omaha National Bank, Omaha 

FESTUS J. WADE 

President Mercantile ‘Trust Co., St. Louis 

LAWRENCE E. SANDS 

President First National Bank, Pittsburgh 

CHAS. S. CALWELL 

President Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia 

JULIEN H. HILL 

President State & City Bank and Trust Co., 
Richmond 

J. G. LONSDALE 

President National Bank of Commerce, St. 


Louis 





THOMAS P. KANE 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 


Mr. Kane has known personally every Comptroller 
of the Currency with two exceptions 








Some Interesting Topics 
Branch Banking 


Payment of Interest on Bank 
Balances 


Real Estate Loans 
Causes of Panics 
The Chicago Wheat Deal 


The Celebrated Cassie A. 
Chadwick 


Indictment of Charles W. Morse 
Celebrated Bank Failures 


Riggs National Bank Controversy 


Should the Comptroller's Office 
Be Abolished? 


Stock Dividends 
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PORTFOLIO 


MODERN 
BANK WORK 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 















































Seaboard National Bank, New York 


HE building of the Seaboard National 

Bank of New York which was chosen 
for first honors as the best of the new 
buildings of down-town New York. It 
was erected from plans by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT $ EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
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Entrance to main banking room of the Seaboard National Bank, New York 


HE dignified and imposing stairway 

which leads from the street entrance to 
the main banking room of the Seaboard 
National Bank. The view of the lobby 
and mezzanine from the stairway creates 
a very pleasing first impression on the 
visitor. 
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BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
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First National Bank Building, Richmond, Va. 


HE combination banking and office 
building of the First National Bank 
of Richmond dominates its surroundings 
and has become one of the chief land 


marks of Richmond. 
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American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 


THE seventeen story office building of 
the American Exchange National Bank, 
of Dallas, ranks as one of the finest in the 


South. 
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The Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


HE great Roman Arch which forms the facade of this build- 

ing gives an air of strength and permanency. To avoid 
being dominated by its surroundings the most durable light 
material was adopted. 
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Vault on main banking floor of the Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


HE vault of the Virginia Trust Com- 

pany, which is one of the finest in 
Virginia, is located on the main banking 
floor. 
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Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


"THE building of the Lynchburg National 

Bank of Lynchburg, Va., is considered 
one of the finest individual bank buildings 
in the country. It is a splendid example of 
complete, up-to-date banking quarters 
with every facility provided for the com- 
fort and service of customers. It was 
designed by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
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The Charlotte National Bank Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


HIS modern bank building is built entirely of 

granite for the lower part and granite terra cotta 
to match for the upper portions so as to save weight. 
The granite colums are said to be the heaviest in 
the states of Virginia, West Virginia, North or South 
Carolina. 
The building as designed has special provisions for 
making extensions both vertically and horizontally 
so that when the bank needs more space it will not 
be necessary to make unusual alterations. 
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Harlem Branch, Columbia Trust Company, New York 


"T’HIS new building of the Harlem Branch of the Col- 
umbia Trust Company of New York ranks amongst 
the most beautiful structures of the district. 


The dignified Colonial treatment of the exterior is in 
keeping with the best traditions of American bank 
architecture. The interior fittings and equipment are 
modern in every respect. 
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New Home of the Liberty Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


OMPLETE banking facilities in a com- 

paratively small space are furnished in 
this new building of the Liberty Trust 
Company—carried out in a refined type of 
Colonial architecture. 
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Magnolia Petroleum Building, Dallas, Texas 


"THE building of the Magnolia Petroleum 

Company of Dallas, Texas, is said to be the 
second tallest office building in the United 
States outside of New York. It is designed so 
that the prevailing wind that is coming from the 
South will drive into the court which faces the 
street. No room in the entire building gets all 
of its light from the side upon which the 
““northers” strike the city, this entire facade 
being given up to a battery of elevators. The 
building was designed by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
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City of Dallas 


SAWNIE @ £4LOREDGE MAvOR 


LOU'S MLaviocK { once apnes 
JO ROSE . S TURLEY 





Dallas, Texas, 
July 12, 1922. 


Dear Mr. Bossom: 


I believe in passing the flowers 
to people while they are living. 


I want to congratulate you for 
your part in making possible the new Magnolia 
Building, which magnificent structure I can 
see for miles away on any road leading to 
Dallas. 


Of course I realize, Mr. Bossom, 
that your business has to be commercial, 
but even so, the good that you have done 
Dallas will extend far beyond any money you 
have received in planning out the wonderful 
structure that you have left as a heritage to 
our beautiful city. 


As a citizen of Dallas I thank 
you for your untiring efforts in helping 
to erect this magnificent building that 
is now the most prominent land mark of the 
Southwest ard one of which any city in the 
world might feel proud. 


I wish for you a long life and 
that your brain may evolve many such beautiful 
structures to coumemorate your skill in your 
chosen professions 


Yost sincerely, 


Mayor pro tem. 
Ur. Alfred C. Bossom, 
680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Letter written by the Acting-Mayor of Dallas to Alfred C. 
Bossom in appreciation of the latter’s part in the erection 
of the Magnolia Petroleum building illustrated on the op- 
posite page. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT $§ EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 


























First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 


OTHING has beer overlooked to make the new 
building of the First National Bank of Jersey City 
the equal in beauty of design and utility of construc- 


tion of any bank building in the country. The main 


banking room, the board room, the corporation room, 


the vaults, are not only pleasing to the eye, but are 
admirably adapted for the convenience of the bank’s 


customers. 





ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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The great black and gold marble columns surrounded by the Cuenca screen cause visitors to 
look a second time at the main banking room of the First National Bank of Jersey City 


HE interior of the First National Bank 
of Jersey City is the equal in beauty of 
design and convenience of arrangement of 
any banking room in the Metropolitan 


district of New York. 





ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 





























Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 


“HE building, shown above, is an especially 
good example of a strong, dignified and 
thoroughly serviceable type of modern bank archi- 
tecture, well adapted to meet the needs of banks of 


average size. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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This ten-story building at Exchange Place, Hudson and York streets, Jersey City, offers all the 
facilities of a New York bank, as it is only a few minutes from Wall street by tube 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY CITY 
JERSEY City, N. J. 


“ The Bank of Two Cities ” 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 


The stairway to the security vaults at the left is of black and gold marble 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY CITY 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


“ The Bank of Two Cities ” 
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VIEW OF MASSIVE DOOR CLOSED 


Perfect workmanship and adjustment of the hinge and hinge parts make it possible 
for a child to open or close this heavy door 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY CITY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


“ The Bank of Two Cities ” 






































REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The First National Bank of Jersey City 


Jersey City, N. J. 


At the Close of Business, Sept. 15, 1922 




















RESOURCES 
Pe ee ee $ 8,118,392.89 
United States bonds and certificates............ 2,682,180.00 
Real estate and securities ................................ 3,957,845.14 
Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve 
_ RRR eee SEP 994,587.44 
Cash in vault and due from banks and 
bankers. ..................... istsmsnimsnn See rgouedL 
$18,794,013.49 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . AARNE $ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus ’ 1,500,000.00 
Undivided profits weet 491,172.10 
Circulation ........ : 400,000.00 
Deposits . 15,402,841.39 
$18,794,013.49 
OFFICERS 


EDWARD I. EDWARDS, President 
ROBERT E. JENNINGS, Vice-President 
HENRY BROWN, JR., Cashier 
JACOB R. WORTENDYKE, Asst. Cashier 
CLIFFORD A. SPOERL, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


GEO. T. SMITH 
ROBERT E. JENNINGS 
EDWARD L. YOUNG 

HENRY E. NIESE 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS 
ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 

LYMAN N. HINE 

CHAS. A. FULLE 
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PORTFOLIO of distinctive in- 
dividual and combination bank 
and office buildings, illustrating 


the most recent developments in bank plan- 





ning and construction. 


The Thomas M. James Company 
Architects and Engineers 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Correspondence invited 









































HE new build- 
ing of the First 
Bank, 


National 


T 


Fort Wayne, Ind., and 


a view of the interior 
of the main banking 


A combina- 
tion bank and office 
building of the high- 
est type. 


room. 
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HIS building, 

the home of the 

Warren Institu- 
tion for Savings, Bos- 
ton, stands on Park 
Street, facing famous 
Boston Common and 
adjoining historic 
Park Street Church. 
A fine example of a 
modern bank and 
office building. 
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essere hbdig 


ITH its fine 

setting in the 

spacious main 
street of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., construct- 
ed of antique red brick 
and limestone, in clas- 
sic design, this build- 
ing of the Northamp- 
ton Institution for 
Savings is known as 
one of the most suc- 
cessful bank build- 
ings in New England. 



































HE growth of the 

Springfield Na- 

tional Bank, at 
Springfield, Mass., re- 
quired a second ex- 
tensive enlargement 
of its banking quar- 
ters. The spacious 
main banking room, 
with colonnades in 
veined Carrara Italian 
marble, and counter 
screens and _ public 
desks in bronze, is 
one of the finest in 
New England. 
























LD in years and 

traditions, but 
young in spirit, 
this oldest bank in 
New London, Conn., 
the National Bank of 
Commerce, has pro- 
vided itself with a 
banking house in 
keeping with the col- 
onial spirit of the city 
and the enterprise 
which pervades it. 





N individual bank 

building built for 

the Lewiston 
Trust Company, Lew- 
iston, Me., a highly 
successful institution 
catering to an enter- 
prising and discrim- 
inating public. The 
building is of Indiana 
limestone and em- 
bodies the most up- 
to-date requirements 
of a modern bank. 
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Safe and Sure 
IN 1824 wiisuctiene 


rtation Line” wascarrying passen- 
gers from NewYork to Philadelphia 
in one day, the Chemical Bank was 
building its reputation as a Safe and 
Sure Bank. 
The old Swift and Sure Line is now 
only a memory, but the Chemical 
National Bank has come down 
through the years historically 
known as “Old Bullion,” always 
saf and sure. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


(SHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 























BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 























THE BANK OF AMERICA 


Manhattan and Brooklyn 


Domestic and foreign 
banking in all phases 


MANHATTAN 
44 Wall Street 
257 Broadway 
21 East 40th Street 


Commercial Banking since 1812 


Direct Foreign Banking since 1814 


—Correspondents in all the principal cities 


of the world. 


Trust Department Organized 1888 


BROOKLYN 
166 Montague Street 
569 Fulton Street 
1001 Wallabout Mkt. 
934 Third Avenue 











































banking. 


Today this Bank is recognized as one of the 
leading trust companies of the United States 
in volume of commercial business and hold- 


ings of bank deposits. 


VER since The Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company Bank of Chicago was 
founded, more than sixty years ago, the big 
end of its business has been commercial 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CLARENCE A. sums cy 
pioousy and Capitalist 
ROBERT W. CAMPBEL 


ie & Campbell 

MARSHALL FIELD 
Marshall Field, Glore, bay =~ & Co. 
ERNEST A. a L hairman 
orn Exchange stattows nl Bank 
HALE HOLDEN President 
Chicayo, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
MARVIN HUGHUITT Chairman 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. 
EDMUND PD. HULBERT President 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
Corn Exchange National Bank 
CHAUNCEY KEEP Trustee 
Marshall Field Estate 





Capital and Surplus 


$15,000,000 





“ Identified with Chicago’s 
Progress since 1857” 


CYRUS H. aay anon Chairman 
International Harvester Co. 

JOHN J. MITCHELL Chairman 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 

Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 

JOHN 8S. RUNNELLS Chairman 
Pullman Co. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON Chairman 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 

JOHN G. SHEDD President 
Marshall Field & Co. 

ORSON SMITH Chairman 
Advisory Committee 

JAMES P. SOPER President 
Soper Lumber Co. 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE Chairman 


Sprague, Warner & Co. 


112 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 
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THEY ARE AT HOME 
ABROAD : 


and in this country they have traveled 
through every State— 













A:B-A ize. Cheques 
FOR TRAVELERS 


These safe, convenient, and universally accepted 
cheques will smooth out the bumps in the financial 
roadway for your customers, no matter where they 
travel. These travel funds have an international 
reputation. Sold in compact wallets in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, and $100. 


For literature and information write to 








BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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«Established 1851 
OEFICERS, 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 


PRESIDENT 


E. HAYWARD FERRY 


VICE PRESIDENT. 


: SAMUEL WOOLVERTON 


VICE or err 


NbosEPH BYRNE 
VICE PRESIDENT 
4 k 
; CHAS. H» HAMPTON 


VICE PRESIDENT 


q OMENRY P; TURNBULL 


VICE PRESIOENT 


BIOSEPH S. LOVERING 


VICE PRESIOCENT 


Ewitiam EwCABLE, JR. 


CASHIER 


. Aye NIEMANN 


» as ASST. CASHIER 


WILLIAM DONA 


A 


GEORGE E. LEWIS" 


ASST. CASHIER. 


JAMES P. GARDNER 


ASST. CASHIER? 


FREDERICK A:>-THOMAS © 
ASST CASHIER © 
WALTER G. NELSON by 


ASST. CASHIER. 5 é 


CHARLES B, CAM PBELL 


ASST. CASHIER | > 


WILLIAM B- SMITH 


ASST. CASHIER s 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM -H..SUYDAM, vice pres. a GR 


‘Capital’ 


$.5000000. 


Suhis Prot 20:000,000 — 











The “Hanover” is New York Correspondent of over 4000 Banks 











Equipped 
to Serve Commerce 
at Home and Abroad 


THE 
NATIONAL PARK 
BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 


Trust Department Safe Deposit Vaults A 
Foreign Exchange Department 
Securities Department “ Credit Department 
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Put Your Credit 
Problems Up to 
the Continental 





If we can be of service to you in the 

southwest, don’t hesitate to call upon 

us. Our credit facilities are at your 
disposal. 


Give letters of introduction to us whenever you have cus- 
tomers coming this way—route your collection and transit 
items through us to insure quick, accurate service. 
































HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Harris, Forbes & Company Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
incorporated Bond Department 
Boston Chicago 
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TURNING NECESSITY 


INTO A VIRTUE 


It is sometimes hard to per- 
suade your depositors that 
checks and other out-of-town 
items cost both time and 
money to collect 


It does not always pay to 
argue. Your best plan is to 
let our Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Department convert 
your collections into cash in 
the quickest possible time. 


All items received at par. 





No charge for telegraphic 


transfers. 





THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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100 Years of Commercial Banking 


CHATHAM 


CHATHAM 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
200 Million Dollars Resources 
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= President wu an excep- = 
= JOHN T. SPROULL ‘ = 
= tionally strong = 
= Vice-Presidents di t —_—— ‘th = 
= DAVID TAYLOR Irectorate and wi 2 
= ALLISON DODD resources of over = 
= Cashier twenty millions = 
= ADDISON H. DAY this institution is = 
= Assistant Cashiers well equipped to = 
= WILLIAM H. JAQUITH al ctiietatl ite = | 
= WALLACE A. GRAY andle elliciently the = 
= Trest Oftese accounts of out of = | 
= ARTHUR A. G. LUDERS town banks. = | 
| Coal and Iron National Bank | | 
= of the City of New York E : 
| es . 


































































































1» 4 
Condensed Statement as of September 30, 1922 
8O BROADWAY NEW YORK 
PLAZA OFFICE 42ND STREET OFFICE 
5th Ave. & 60th St. Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 31 Million Dollars 
1864 ASSETS 1922 
CASH on Hand, in Federal Reserve 
Bank and due from Banks and 
Bankers . ; $36,064,447.68 
Unitrep Srates Bonps 39,954,466.52 
Municipal Bonds ...... 6,719,540.24 
Loans and Discounts 149,613,557.13 
oa Short Term Securities 9,055,231.45 
15 Bonds and Other Securities ..... 7,180,195.43 
= Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 825,000.00 
Real Estate ......... Spree F 3,295,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Ac- 
ceptances penne 8,005,763.17 
Interest Accrued - ; 1,418,414.80 
Torat : $262,131,616.42 
LIABILITIES 
Capital ’ .. $12,500,000.00 
= Surplus. ......... P 15,000,000.00 
= Undivided Profits : 4,079,569.80 
= AR Re PRT ee ” 219,147,750.11 
= Dividend Payable October 2, 1922 687,500.00 
= Reserve for ‘Taxes and Interest Ac- 
= Ee Re eT ert 1,822,919.12 
= Unearned Discount . cae 349,145.33 
= Acceptances . veacibia . $544,732.06 
= TOTAL ....... von ne $2G2,131,616.42 
= : Member Federal Reserve System 
: 
iF 























CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


$7,000,000.00 


READY 
TO 


SERVE YOU 


IN CHICAGO 


CENTRAL IRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 


























The Clearing Point 


—for business in the ‘Inland Empire’’ is 
SPOKANE. Its railroad facilities and 
geographic position make it the logical dis- 
tributing point for eastern Washington 
and Oregon, northern Idaho and western 
Montana. 





The services of The Old National Bank are 
at your disposal for the handling of your 
business in this district. 


The Old National Bank 


Spokane, Washington 



































































(1) Credit and 
Commercial 


Paper: 


(2) Transfer- 
ring Funds 


(3) Collection 
of Notes, 


(4) Employ- 
ment of 
Surplus 
Funds: 

(5) Foreign 

Trade, 

Travel Re- 

mittances, 





Transit: 


(6) 





(7) Handling 
Securities 
for Corre- 





Bankers are cordially in- 
vited to investigate these 
services and subject them 
to the most rigorous test. 





A Summary of Seven Services 


with Speed: 


Drafts, Etc.: 


Collections: 


spondents : 





The Credit Department of this Bank has a 
vast amount of information at hand and 
ample facilities for “checking credits.” It pur- 
chases high-class commercial paper for corre- 
spondents; safeguards it; credits or remits 
proceeds when paid. 


Our object here is to make funds available for 
use at any desired place in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Remote points speedily reached 


by wire or cable. 


This Department, supplemented by a large 
number of correspondent banks, makes pos- 
sible the expert handling of local and out-of- 
town collection items. Our own traffic expert 
locates shipments. 


This Bank is experienced in keeping its cus- 
tomers’ surplus funds profitably employed. 
The customary interest on deposits thus is 
often susceptible of increase. 


Our Foreign Department meets every require- 
ment of international business, including For- 
eign Exchange, Transfer and Collection of 
Funds, Trade and Credit Reports, Travelers’ 
Cheques, Commercial and Travelers’ Letters 


of Credit. 


Main-line and by-way transit service by a 
highly-organized department composed of 300 
trained employees under expert and experi- 
enced management makes possible the great- 
est saving of time and interest. 


Our services include the purchase, sale, and 
safe-keeping of Treasury certificates, Govern- 
ment bonds, and other securities, giving re- 
liable information, and speedy execution of all 
transactions. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
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Uphams Corner, Dorchester 
Fields Corner, Dorchester 


1219 River Street, Hyde Park 


Capital .. 
Surplus... 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Thomas W. Murray, Vice-President 

Henry E. Bothfeld, Vice-President 

B. Farnham Smith, Vice-President 

A. Francis Hayden, Vice-President and 
Secretary 


UPHAMS CORNER OFFICE 


Lawrence 8S. Bearse, Asst. Treasurer 


Charles D. M. Bishop, Asst. Treasurer 
FIELDS CORNER OFFICE 
Joseph J. Carson, Asst. Treasurer 


HYDE PARK OFFICE 


Arthur E. Smith, Asst. Treasurer 


CECIL Q. ADAMS 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS 
JAMES A. BAILEY 
CHARLES G. BANCROF' 
ELMER J. BLISS 
EDWIN P. BROWN 
MORGAN BUTLER 
FRED L. CHILDS 








INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


MAIN OFFICE, 45 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
BRANCH OFFICES 


115 Summer Street, Boston 


. $2,000,000.00 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER DEPT. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM 
WENDELL ENDICOTT 
OLIVER M. FISHER 
WALTER H. HENDERSON 
HENRY F. HURLBURT, Jr. 
FREDERICK G. KATZMANN 
WM. J. McGAFFEE 
WiLLIAM A. MULLER 


1 Belgrade Avenue, Roslindale 
309 Washington Street, Brighton 
136 Brighton Avenue, Allston 


$2,000,000.00 





Clifford B. Whitney, Treasurer é 
A. Edward Garland, Assistant Secretary 
Howard Norton, Assistant Secretary 
Thomas F. Megan, Assistant Secretary 
Endicott Marean, Assistant Treasurer 


ROSLINDALE OFFICE 


Richard E. Chapman, Asst. Treasurer 


BRIGHTON OFFICE 


Kenneth E. Downs, Asst. Treasurer 
Walter J. O’Donnell, Asst. Treasurer 


ALLSTON OFFICE 


Donald Kirkpatrick, Asst. Treasurer 


PATRICK A. O'CONNELL 
JAMES J. PHELAN 
NEIL W. RICE 
GARRETT SCHENCK 
AARON L. STRAUSS 
EDMUND H. TALBOT 
LOREN D. TOWLE 
HERBERT F. WINSLOW 































In Rhode Island 
—the Industrial Trust 


Branch offices in the principal centers throughout the state, and head- 
quarters in Providence, equip the Industrial Trust for prompt and satis- 
factory service. Your first transaction with us will prove this to you. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices: Providence, Rhode Island 
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Barclays Bank Limited 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 3. 








AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 2c £20,000,000 
ISSUED AND PAID UP CAPITAL... £15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND £8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (30th June, 1922)... £321, 167,218 








The Bank has over |,600 Branches in England and Wales, and 
Agents and Correspondents in all the Principal Towns throughout 
the World. American banks and bankers are cordially invited to 
utilize its organization for their business in Great Britain. 


Every Description of British and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted 

CHIEF FOREIGN BRANCH ' . 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3 
WEST END FOREIGN BRANCH 1, Pall Mall East, London, S. W. 1 
LIVERPOOL FOREIGN BRANCH 42, Castle Street, Liverpool 
MANCHESTER FOREIGN BRANCH . 94, Portland Street, Manchester 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK: Head Office, EDINBURGH 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED: Head Office, MANCHESTER 


THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED: Head Office, 27, CLEMENT’S LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 4 























Experienced 
In Every Problem of Trust 


During our forty years as a trust 
company we have come in con- 
tact with every phase of service 
including the requirements of 
the large corporation as well as 
the individual. 

We invite you to write to 
our officers concerning your 
Massachusetts trust business or 
to call at our offices when you 
are in Boston. 


BOSTON 
SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


Charles E. Rogerson, President 
100 Franklin Street 


at Arch and Devonshire Streets 
Boston 6 
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A Directory of 
the Banks of 
the entire World 
under 


one Cover 










ALLIED WITH 
THE 
BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 
New York 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 


E announce the publication ot the 1922 edition 
of thee INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
DIRECTORY. This publication will be 

found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 











THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 


Please send us prepaid.............----- copies of the next.................. annual issues of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 






































IN DETROIT 


New construction during the 
first nine months of 1922 
totalled $71,158,914, indicat- 
ing a total for the year of 


nearly $100,000,000. 









Your banking transactions in 
this prosperous community 
can be most effectively han- 
dled through The Peoples 
State Bank. 










Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $14,000,000 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





























Citizens-American Bank & Trust Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus - - 300,000.00 





DR.L.A.BIZE . . . . «. Pesdem 
W. W. TRICE. . . .  . Vice-President 
ISAAC MAAS .... ._ . _ Vice-President 
L.L. BUCHANAN, . ._ . Vice-President 
DM. GAMEY «sll Cl Cashier 
W. W. BLOUNT .. . Assistant Cashier 
EUGENE KNIGHT . ._ . Assistant Cashier 
C.E. HESTER. . . ° Auditor 


Our extensive connections and complete facilities enable us 
to handle all branches of foreign and domestic banking 
with the highest degree of efficiency 


Collections given special attention, and prompt 
remittances made 
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A Native Chinese Institution 


BANK OF CANTON? 


Authorized Capital, £1,200,000 Paid Up Capital, £1,066,520 
Silver Reserve Fund, $800,000 


An Exceptional Service 


is offered by this Bank to business men and bankers in transactions 
with the Far East. 

Mr. Hew Fan Un, the New York Agent, has had a most successful 
career in banks of the Far East through which he has acquired com- 
plete knowledge of China’s home and foreign trade. We speaks 
several Chinese dialects and has surrounded himself with a personnel 
of Native Chinese thoroughly conversant with American and Chinese 
business methods. 


Foch Sh Se 


VAS Your inquiries and correspondence are invited. First hand in- 
a formation of the Far East is available at all times to those in- 


terested. 


New York Agency One Wall Street 
HEAD OFFICE, HONG KONG 


Branches 
SHANGHAI CANTON BANGKOK 


Fil 
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Organized 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





Capital . . . . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . $1,190,000 


W.. A, QI Ei cccccccessscceccess President 
A. B. SCHWARZKOPF Vice President 
Be DD, BE py DO etacccctccpstcessscccned Cashier 
Cc. 8. WHITEHU RST......... Asst. Cashier 
I. T. VAN PATTEN.........Asst. Cashier 
ee Asst. Cashier 
Bh. Wh. Fw cscscisccnsases Asst. Cashier 







The Oldest National Bank 
in Eastern Virginia 


CORRESPONDENTS — National City 
Bank, New York; National Bank of 
Commerce, New ork; Fourth Street 


Norronk, VirGinia, ae ay Bank, nk, Philadetphia; | National 


National Banke Baltimore. 





Our growth is the direct result of the confidence 

of the business world in our bank—a bank that 

, _ has cultivated an intimate appreciation of busi- 

ee ness problems and has tried to be helpful in up- 
nnn ween building vital business interests of our country 
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Austin National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital $300,000 Surplus and Profits $766,812 Resources $7,374,400 


E. ?. WILMOT. President WM. H. FOLTS. Vice-President 
JOHN H. CHILES, Vice-President MORRIS HIRSHFELD, Vice-President 
T. H. DAVIS, Vice-President Cc. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Cashier 


S. B. ROBERDEALU, Asst. Cashier LEFFLER CORBITT, Asst, Cashier 
This old established bank is thoroughly equipped in every department. Its 
strong financial position, efficient management and reputation commend it to 
banks, bankers and individuals requiring a good banking connection at the 
capital of the Union’s largest State. 
We are at the center of an Empire of Business and would like to represent you here 























H. A. WROE, President R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. 
L. J. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres. L. D. WILLIAMS, Cashier 
H. PFAEFFLIN, Asst. Cashier Db. H. HART, Jr., Asst. Cashier 
For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $800,000 
Directors Responsibility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository 


Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpassed 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 
























































Banking 
Service in 
Canada, 

4 Newfoundland 
ESTABLISHED 1832 and West Indies 





With 280 branches in Canada, 22 in Newfoundland, 
11 in Jamaica and 8 in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic, we are well equipped to handle 
the accounts of banks and corporations wishing to do 
business with these points. 


Capital Paid-Up . $9,700,000 
Reserve Fund . . $19,000,000 
Total Assets over . $215,000,000 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 
H, A. RICHARDSON, General Manage 


NEW YORK AGENCY - - - 52 WALL STREET 
H. V. CANN and F. W. MURRAY, Agents 


LONDON BRANCH: 55 Old Broad St., E.C. 2 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Lonpon, Enc.—London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd., 
Bank of England 

New Yorx—Bank of New York, N. B. A. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 











































































































$5,000,000 $7,000,000 | 


Head Office—-TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS— 


Special facilities through our Branches and arrangements with other Banks 
for making Canadian Collections for Banks and Business Houses in United 
States and Foreign Countries. Our service comprises close supervision and 
prompt remittance. Information will be gladly furnished when required. 


CANADIAN ACCOUNTS AND BALANCES— 


Deposits invited. Interest allowed on balances. Close rates of exchange 
given on amounts transferred. 


“BANK TORONTO 


wees ~~ ane JOHN R. LAMB 
General Munager 

















The ABC 


of international banking is provided through our 
63 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina Brazil Chile 


ENGLAND FRANCE SPAIN NICARAGUA 
GUATEMALA MEXIC PERU ECUADOR 
URUGUAY VENE FUR c . + we SALVADOR 


SAN FRAN CISCO, U. 


" Aecto-South American Bank, Ltd. 


and its affiliations 


British Bank of South America, Ltd. 
(emensial Bank of Spanish America, Ltd. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
“BANK, LIMITED 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 
Head Office Norman C. Stenning, Agent Capital and Reserves 


. R Thirteen Milli 
London Cecil Piatt, Sub-Agent "eae Sterling — 











































1869 
A Local Institution 
1922 
An International Force 





ORN over fifty years ago in the City of Halifax 

and during the height of the American Civil 
War, The Royal Bank of Canada, then known as 
the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax, started in a very 
modest way, but through sound business principles, 
foresight, faith in the Dominion and in its own 
development, it has today a history of phenominal 
growth to its credit. 


The Royal Bank of Canada now stands in the 
forefront of Canadian Chartered Banks and is in- 
cluded in the first twelve of the world’s banks. 
It has 700 branches within the Dominion and 
abroad, and it is recognized as one of the world’s 
largest financial institutions. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


(Established 1869) 


Total Resources $4.70,000,000 
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Established 1833 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, Ltb. 


($5 = £1) 


Subscribed Capital - $217,235,400 
Paid-up Capital 46,547,080 
Reserve Fund - - 44,390,205 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


ONE THOUSAND OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 


Every Description of Banking Business Transacted. 


The Agency of COLONIAL and 
FOREIGN BANKS undertaken. 


PRINCES STREET OFFICE (Union): 2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


This Office is specially organized for the conduct of the Accounts of the 
Colonial and Foreign Correspondents of the Bank. 


COUTTS & CO. 


Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank 
LONDON: 440 Strand, W.C. ‘2. 15 Lombard Street, E.C, 3. 1 Park Lane, W. 1 





AUXILIARY 


- LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
Principal Offices: London, Paris, Brussels, Cologne, Geneva 
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The Union Bank of Australia, Limited 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorized and Issued ......9,000,000 

Capital Paid-Up occ eeceseeeeeenee ch 3,000,000 

Reserve Fund £3, 250,000 
Reserve Lishiiity of Proprietors £6,000,000 





Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Manager—W. J. ESSAME Assistant Manager—W. A. LAING 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 


Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 187, viz.:— 
In Victoria, 43; In South Australia, 14; In New South Wales, 42; In Western Australia, 20 
In Queensland, 19; In Tasmania, 3; In New Zealand, 46. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular 
Credits issued available throughout the World. 

















London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank, Limited 


ESTABLISHED IN pn 











AUTHORISED CAPITAL £33,000,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL oan 9,003,718 

RESERVE 9,003,718 
(30 JUNE, 1922) 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts.............. £299,512,964 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


AFFILIATED ABROAD. 
London County Westminster and Parr’s Foreign Bank, Limited. 
Branches in : FRANCE, mammeenieeees and SPAIN. 


AFFILIATED IN IRELAND. 


TSTR ‘a 4 All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 
ULSTER BANK, LIMITED. for Customers of this Bank, free of Commission. 


The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all the Principal Cities or 
Towns of the United Kingdom and has Correspondents throughout the World. 


Every Description of British and Foreign Banking Business Transacted. 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 





Representative in New York: C. M. PARKER, 804-5 Royal Building, 68, William Street. 
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Established 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


Capital (Paid Up) - - = $7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - 7,500,000 


PELEG HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
WM. HAMILTON MERRITT, M.D., (St. Catherines), Vick -PRESIDENT 
A. E. PHIPPS, GEN. MANAGER G.D. BOULTON, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 
H. T. JAFFRAY, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 


Agents and Correspondents 
UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN aod IRELAND 


New York—Bank of the Manhattan Co. England—Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
Boston—National Shawmut Bank. Scotland—The Commercial Bank of Scot 


> a 4 aud, 
eet St. National Bank Ireland—Northern Banking Co., Limited, 

buflalo—Marine Trust Co. Belfast, and Branches. 
Chica go—First National Bank. : 
San Francisco—Weills Fargo Nevada Na FRANCE, BELGIUM and 

tional Bank. SWITZERLAND 

Seattle—Seattle National Bank. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
Miuneapolis—First National Bank. Bank, Ltd. 


Having as its correspondents the largest and strongest banks 
throughout the world, the Imperial Bank of Canada is in a 
position to afford the most efficient banking service. 


With 212 branches in Canada our facilities for handling business 
throughout the Dominion are unexcelled. 

















LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 





Head Office: 71, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
($5 = £21,) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED $359,323,900 
CAPITAL PAID UP 71,864,780 
RESERVE FUND - 50,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c. 1,744,459,880 
ADVANCES, &c. - 654,235,650 














THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Colonial and Foreign Department : 20, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


The Agency of Foreign and Colonial Banks is undertaken. 














Affiliated Banks: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LTD. 
Auxiliary : 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
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In Every Important 
Italian Market 


N EIGHTY commercial and indus- 
trial centers of Italy a branch of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana per- 
forms all the functions of a local 
bank, with its service closely inter- 
woven with the business affairs of the 
community it serves. 


The New York Agency of this insti- 

tution, therefore, brings to American 

bankers and business men an inti- 

mate knowledge of Italian commerce 

and industry obtained by constant 

and direct relationship with these 

eighty Italian business centers. Foreign branches and afflia- 
tions extend our service to England, France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey and throughout South America. 
Facilities thus provided for American foreign trade are of 
exceptional breadth and scope. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 
New York London Constantinople 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 

Banca Commerciale Italiana (France): Boehmische Union Bank: PRAGUE and 
MARSEILLES, NICE, and other im- branches. 

uiisin eeimaeehitn Italiana e Bulgara: en ee Sie See se 
SOFIA and branches. ” . 4 ae oan ne ‘ " 

Banca Commerciale Italiana e Romena; Credit Anversois: ANVERS, BRUXEL- 
BUCHAREST and branches. LES and branches. 

Banca Ungaro Italiana: BUDAPEST Societa Italiana di Credito Commer- 

ciale: VIENNA, and branches. 


Banque Francaise et Italienne pour 
lAmérique du Sud: PARIS, BUENOS Banco Italiano: LIMA and branches. 
AIRES, SAO PAOLO, RIO de JA- : 
NEIRO, VALPARAISO, and other Banco Francés de Chile: SANTIAGO. 
important cities In Argentine, Brazil Banco Francés e Italiana de Colombia: 


and Chile. BOGOTA. 


Banca Commercialeltaliana 


Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 


Authorized Capital $80,000,000 Surplus —" $36,000,000 
Capital fully paid $69,757,200 Resources . . $1,400,272,748 


Five Lire = One Dollar 








NEW YORK AGENCY, 62.64 WILLIAM STREET 


Telephone—John 1000 





Giovanni Costa Siro Fusi 


John Stewart Durland Edoardo Rofh 
AGENTS 
































Italo Belgian Bank 


Societe Anonyme 


(Filial of ““SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE ”) 


Head Office - - Antwerp 


48, PLACE DE MEIR 
Telegraphic Address : ITELBANK 


Capital. . . . .  Frs. 50,000,000 
Reserve Fund . ..._ Frs. 25,000,000 


Branches: Telegraphic Addresses: 


France—Paris, 62 Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin Carameris 
Great Britain—London, 50 Old Broad St., E. C. 2 Itabelban Ave 
Argentine—Buenos Aires Itelbank 
Brazil—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Campinas Itelbank 
Uruguay— Montevideo Itelbank 
Chili— Valparaiso Itelbank 


Correspondents in all principal places in South America. All banking business, 
documentary credits, bills collected, payment of checks and letters of credit. 


Official Correspondent in South America of 


The Royal Italian Treasury 
The National Bank of Belgium 


Agents for South America of the Credito Italiano, Milan 



































A Native Bank 


in Peru 


Being a native bank in Peru, we have the 
advantage of knowing intimately the com- 
merce and industry of the country. Hence 
we are able to offer a complete Peruvian 
banking service based on first hand knowl- 
edge of business conditions. Commercial 
reports and information concerning Peru 
gladly sent on request. 











BRANCHES 
Callao Arequipa Chincha Alta Mbollendo Trujillo 


Representative for the United States 


Banca Commerciale Italiana, 62-64 William St., N. Y. 


BANCO ITALIANO 


LIMA, PERU Established 1889 


Capital Fully Paid Surplus Total Resources 
Lp 400,000 Lp 353,850.9.86 Lp 11,664,000 





























The Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Limited 


Subscribed Capital ‘ 4 £1,800,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP m , £ 600,000 
Reserve Fund , ; ‘ £ 720,000 


Head Office : 37 to 39 King William Street 
London, E.C. 4 


BRANCHES 


EGYPT. Alexandria, Cairo, Port-Said, Suez, Tantah, 
Zagazig, Mansourah, Assiut, Beni-Suef. 

SUDAN. Omdurman, Khartoum, Port Sudan. 

PALESTINE. Haifa, Jafta, Jerusalem, Ramallah, 
Nazareth. 


MEDITERRANEAN. Malta, Gibraltar. 

TRANS-JORDANIA. Amman. 

The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Egypt 
and other Countries where it has branches, grants letters of credit 
and affords facilities to travellers proceeding to Egypt and elsewhere. 
Deposits received for one year at rates to be ascertainéd on application. 




















Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited. 


Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


$5=£1 


Capital Subscribed... $93,955,600 
Capital Paid Up tt .. 11,744,450 
Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits... 7,735,595 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1922... 344,995,985 


330 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 





FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capitai - - £38,117,103 
Paid-up Capital - - - 10,860,852 
Reserve Fund - - - - 10,860,852 
Deposits (June 30th, 1922) - - 368,230,831 











HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Atlantic Offices: ‘‘ Aquitania’’ ‘‘ Berengaria’’ ‘‘ Mauretania” 


AFFILIATIONS : 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 170 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
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THE MOLSONS BANK 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament 1855 
Heap Orrice: Monrrear, CAaNapa 


Capital Paid Up, $4,000,000 Reserve Fund, $5,000,000 
Resources Over, $70,000,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WM. MOLSON MACPHERSON, Honorary President 
F. W. MOLSON, President W. A. BLACK, Vice-President 
8.H. EWING WM. M. BIRKS JOHN W. ROsS J. M. McINTY RE 





EDWARD C. PRATT, General Manager 
H. A. HARRIES, Superintendent of Branches T. CARLISLE, Chief Inspector 
E. HABERER, Inspector 


Agents in Great Britain and Colonies 
LONDON and LIVERPOOL—London County Wertminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited. 
IRELAND—Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
—The Union Bank of Australia, Limited. SOUTH AFRICA—The Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited. 
Foreign Agents 

FRANCE — Société Générale. BELGIUM, Antwerp—La Banque D’Anvers. 
Brussels—Société Générale de Belgique. CHINA and JAPAN—Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. 


128 Branches throughout the Dominion of Canada 
Agents in all the Principal Cities of the United States 


Collections made in all parts of the Dominion and returns promptly re- 
mitted at lowest rates of exchange. Commercial letters of credit and 
travellers’ circular letters issued, available in all parts of the world. 
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THE ONEHUNDREDTH BANK,LTD. | 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Capital Subscribed . . . . . . Yen 25,000,000.00 
Capital Paid Up. . . . . . . Yen 17,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits. Yen 9,514,112.00 














Heap Office: Tokyo, JAPAN 
Branches: YOKOHAMA, OSAKA, KYOTO, TOTTORI 


KENZO IKEDA, President SAKIO CIIOH, Managing-Director 
HIROSHI ANDO, Director KUNIZO HARA, Director SHOSO YAMANAKA, Director 








LONDON AGENTS: 
Brown, Shipley & Company Lloyds Bank, Limited 
The London Joint City and Midland Bank, Limited 


NEW YORK AGENTS: 
Brown Brothers & Co. The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
The Equitable Trust Co, of New York 
Every description of Banking and Foreign Exchange Business 
transacted under favorable terms 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Land dsbank 
S Hypothek-og Vekselbank = 
= COPENHAGEN (Denmark) : 
= Telegraphic Address—Landmandsbank = 
= Paid-up Capital, Kr. poses —_ £8,270,000 = 
= a = 
= Reserve Fund, Kr. 50,000,000) *°°"" [$40,200,000 =z 
= PROVINCIAL BRANCHES = 
= Aabenraa Parum | Kolding | MykjSbing 8. Svendborg = 
= Aalborg Fejt | Kolind | NMysted Sénderho = 
= Bagsvird  Fredericia | Korstr | NGrre Broby Thisted = 
= Bandholm _ Grenaa | Langeskov | Boslev Téllise = 
= Bramminge | Haderslev Maribo | Bbdby Ténder = 
= Durup Holbék Marstal Saxkjébing Vejle = 
= Elsinore Hurup Nakskov Skagen Vestervig = 
= Esbjerg | Hvidbjerg Nordby Skive Ariskjijbing = 
= Eskildstrup | Hirsholm Nyborg poms ete | Orbaék = 
= Paaborg Kallundborg Nykjébing F. | Stubbekj6bing = 
= The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate Banking Business = 
= MANAGERS = 
= Emil Gitickstadt, Conseiller d’Etat = 
= C. Harhoff O. Ringberg Emil Rasmussen Fr. Rothe 2 
= = 
iil ite 
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_ THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, TAIWAN 


Capital Subscribed... ZA _........ _Yen 60,000,000 
Capital Paid Up... LZ es... Yen 52,500,000 
Reserve and Surplus WY? i... Yen 13,300,000 
KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq. SHUNROKURO MORI, Esq. 
President Vice-President 
Directors 
KUMEMATSU MORINAGA, Esq. GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. MASUMI ESAKI, Esq. 


DENKICHI TAKITA, Esq. 


BRANCHES: 

JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama, 
Moji. 

TAIWAN—Ako, Giran, Heito, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Mako, Nanto, 
Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takao, Tamsui, Toyen. 

CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Shanghai, 
Swatow. 

OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 
Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Bangkok, Calcutta, Dairen. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


MASAJIRO ARAKI, Agent 


London Office: 25 Old Broad Street 


New York Correspondents: 


CHASE NATIONAL BANE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY FARMERS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collections of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 
































The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


Capital Subscribed. . . Yen 70,000,000 

Capital Paid up . ‘ ; . “  §0,000,000 

Reserve Fund . ; , . “ 23,100,000 

Deposits (June 30, 1922) . “ 340,600,000 
Head Office : OSAKA, JAPAN 


BARON K. SUMITOMO, President 
K. YUKAWA, Esa., Managing Director S. YOSHIDA, Esa., Managing Director 
T. KANOH, Esa., N. YATSUSHIRO, Esaq,, 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
S. IMAMURA, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 
Osaka (10) par (6) Yokohama Kobe Kyoto (2) N ya 
Shimonoseki Moj Hiroshima Hakata Hyogo Niihama 
Kurume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Yanai Onomichi 
Foreign Branches—Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Bombay 


Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 


Chief Bankers in New York and London—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 
Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 
The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection drafts and telegraphic transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, besides doing general banking business 

















THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed . -. Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up. . . .. . Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund(Aug. 1922). . . Yen 33,900,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE 


(No. 1 Suruga-cho, Nihombashi-ku) 
TOKIO 


BRANCHES 


Nihombashi(Tokio), Otaru, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, 

Nakanoshima (Osaka), Nishi (Osaka), Kawaguchi (Osaka), 

Kobe, Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Moji, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), 
Fukuoka, Nagasaki, Shanghai, New York 


Foreign Agents 
London—Barclays Bank, Ltd. ; London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Paris—Banque de 1’Union Porislonne ; ; Comptoir National d’ Saveteete 
de Paris 
Hamburg—Commerz und Privat Bank 
Bombay—National Bank of India, Ltd. ; Cox & Co. 



































The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed . oe - . Yen 80,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up .. Qt . » Yen 50,000,000 
Total Resources .. y * - Yen 600,000,000 


Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, S. MINOBE Deputy Governor, T. KANO 
Directors 
S. OHTA S. KATAYAMA S. YOSHIDA S. KAKEI 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 
(All communications relating to the arrang ts of corre dente and the Bank’s general 


foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department) 





Principal Branches : 


Cuosen: (Korea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 
Mancuuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 
Jaran: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

Curiwa: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 

Sizeria: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 
M. Hashimoto, Agent 




















The Kajima Bank, Limited 


Established in 1888 


Yen 


CAPITAL PAIDUP . oF 15,100,000.00 
RESERVE FUND .. - ee se 3,700,000.00 
DEPOSITS (June 30, 1922) . ss « 145,172,786.33 


Keizo Hirooka, Esq., President Yukinori Hoshino, Esq., Managing Director 
Chusuke Yoshii, Esq., Managing Director _ Seishichi Kawakami, Esq., Managing Director 
Seijiro Gion, Esq., Director Hikotaro Ohmura, Esq., Director 
Tadanosuke Emura, Director Kyuemon Hirooka, Esq., Auditor 

Manroku Matsui, Auditor Kin-ichiro Hoshijima, Auditor 


Head Office, Osaka, Japan 


Principal Branches 
Tokyo Kyoto Kobe Okayama Hiroshima Fukuyama Tokuyama 


Transacts General Banking, Foreign Exchange and 
Trust Company Business 


New York Correspondents London Correspondents 


Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Taiwan, Lta. Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
American Express Co. London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 





























SKANDINAVISKA 


KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 


















































Commercial Bank of Greece 


(Limited Liability registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


BRANCHES: Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Cala- 
mata, Corfou, Cephalonie, Syra, Chio, Nauplie, 
Vostizza, Candie, Volo, Salonique, Larissa, Tricala, 


Mytilene, Canea and CONSTANTINOPLE. 


CORRESPONDENTS in the principal towns of Greece and 
in foreign countries throughout the world. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 


CAPITAL . . . Dr. 20,420,000.00 
RESERVES . . . Dr. 12,104,095.75 


Latent Reserves Through Appreciation of Exchange and 
Investments Dr. 80,000,000 


































































The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


Subscribed Capital, $15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital, $ 5,000,000 
Reserve Fund, $ 5,200,000 





Head Office 
8 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2 


Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 


Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, D. W. DUTHIE 














71 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 
All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 
































Bohemian Industrial Bank 


Ceska Priimyslova Banka 


amalgamated with 


Agricultural Credit Bank of Bohemia 


Hospodafsk« uvérni banka pro Cechy 


Head Office: Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Paid-up Capital . P ; Czechoslovak crowns 210,000,000 00 
Reserves ‘i ‘ ‘ . = - 90,000,000 00 
Resources . i ‘i 1 ad 2,500,000,000 00 


55 Branches throughout Czechoslovakia 
Correspondents in every town of the Republic 
Foreign Branch :—LJUBLJANA, Jugoslavia 
FOREIGN AFFILIATIONS: 
HUNGARIAN-BOHEMIAN INDUSTRIAL BANK, Budapest, Hungary 
PRVA HRVATSKA OBRTNA BANKA, Zagreb, Jugoslavia 


Special facilities for the development of foreign banking business in Central and South- 
eastern Europe. Every description of banking or exchange business transacted. 


Correspondents from all parts of the world invited 
Reliable information about Czechoslovakia furnished 
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Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 


Branches in all the princi- 
pal towns and cities of 
Australia, and at London 
(2), Rabaul and Kaewieng. 


A Savings Bank Depart- 
ment at all Branches and 
3,200 Savings Bank Agen- 
cies at Post Offices through- 
out the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands Protecto- 
rate and other parts of the 


Sydney, N. S. W. Pacific. 








Agents and Correspondents throughout the World 


Banking and Exchange Business 
of every description transacted within the Australian Commonwealth. 


United Kingdom, United States, Canada and Abroad 


December 3lst, 1921 


$132,783,461.37 
33,935.669.71 
186,393,938.64 
277,741,857.51 


$630,854,927.23 


General Bank Deposits - 
Other Items - - - 
Savings Bank Deposits . 
Note Issue Department - 





Cable Remittances made to, and drafts drawn on United States, 
Canada and foreign places direct 
Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 


Current Accounts Opened Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 
JAMES KELL, Esq. SIR DENISON MILLER, K.C.M.G. 


Deputy Governor Governor 
















































Bank of New Zealand 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 
Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, which holds Prefer- 
ence Shares in the Bank for $5,474,812, and guarantees 
its Redeemable Stock $2,579,186 





a a en ee TS $19,003,624 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 00.0... 10,247,963 
Aggregate Assets at 31st March, 1922... 210,866,370 





Head Office: 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
General Manager: H. BUCKLETON 


London Office : 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 4 
Manager : ROBERT MILL 


Head Office, Wellington 


THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND has hranches at Auckland, Blenheim, Christ- 
church, Dannevirke, Dunedin, Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings, Invercargill, Masterton, 
Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Oamaru, Palmerston North, Queenstown, Rotorua, 
Timaru, Wanganui and Wellington, and has also Branches or Agencies at 185 other 
towns in New Zealand, at Melbourne and Sydney in Australia, Suva and Levuka in Fiji, 
and Apia in Samoa, also Agents in all the principal Cities in the World. 


The Bank has facilities for conducting every description of Banking Business. 


It is prepared to negotiate at any of its Branches, Bills drawn in dollars or sterling 
under Credits established by its American Agents, and to issue Drafts or Credits, either 
in dollars or sterling, on any of the principal Cities in North America. 

Chief Agents in New York: IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


Chief Agents in San Francisco: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Other Agents and Correspondents in United States: 


American Exchange National Bank, New York Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
American Express Company Hanover National Bank of the City of New York 
Bankers Trust Company, New York Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Bank of > & Co., Ltd., Honolulu Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
Bank of Italy International Banking Corporation 
Bank of Montreal Merchants National Bank of Boston 
Bank of Nova Scotia Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 
Brown Brothers & Co., Boston Morgan & Co., J. P., New York 
Canadian Bank of Commerce National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 
Chartered Bank of India, a & China Nationa! Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Chase National Bank, New Yo National City Bank of New York 
Columbia Trust Company. Now York National Park Bank of New York 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
Drexel and Co., Philadelphia Northern Trust Company, cateage 
Equitable Trust Company of New York Philadelphia National Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Nat'l Bank, Los Angeles Biggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, New York Royal Bank of Canada 
First National Bank of —— ; Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
First National Bank of Chicag: Walker Bros., Salt Luke City 
Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Co., Chicago Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited 
Chief Agents in Canada: 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE BANK OF MONTREAL 
Other Agents and Correspondents in Canada: 
American Express Company Dominion Express gomoany. Toronto 
Bank of Nova Scotia Imperial Bank of Canad 


Dominion Bank Royal Bank of Canada 
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National Bank of Australasia, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


- Head aan apenas E 


Authorized Capital . we BARR ie _. . . $25,000,000 
Capital Paid Up. . ct‘ ae E—- . . . 10,000,000 
x eee SPI ee ae 
Reserve Fund . . “Tay Mi deeeemeee> . . . 5,700,000 
Reserve Liability . . “~~ ~"eGuee ss" = _ 4,140,000 
DIRECTORS 
Sir JOHN GRICE, Chairman HON. F. G. CLARKE, M.L.C. 

EDWARD TRENCHARD, Esq., Vice-Chairman BOWES KELLY, Esq. 
J. NEWMAN BARKER, Esq. HUGH M. STRACHAN, Esq. 
Auditors: C., H. TUCKETT, F.C.P.A., JOHN BISHOP, F.C.P.A. 
Solicitors: MALLESON, STEWART, STAWELL and NANKIVELL 
MOULE, HAMILTON and KIDDLE 
Chief Manager: Deputy Chief Manager: Chief Inspector: 
E. H. WREFORD JAMES WILSON T. A. EDMEADES 


OFFICES 
VICTORIA, Head Office and 130 Branches NEW SOUTH WALES, Sydney and 11 Branches 
S. AUSTRALIA, Adelaide and 41 Branches WEST. AUSTRALIA, Perth and 29 Branches 
Agents in all important towns in New South Wales, Queensland, New Zealand 
and Tasmania 
LONDON OFFICE, 7 Lothbury, E. C. 
AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Trade Rills discounted or collected Foreign Bills bought or collected. Moneys remitted to 
all parts by Drafts, Telegraphic or Cable Transfers. Circular and other Letters of Credit 
issued, available in Australasia ana Abroad for Touring and Commercial needs. 


a 0000000 
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English, Scottish & Australian Bank, 


Limited 


Authorized Capital .... . . . $15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . . . . $6,599,435 
Further Liability of Shareholders . . $6,599,435 
Reserve Fund .. . «ss wane 


HEAD OFFICE:—5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 
and 325 Branches and Agencies in Australia 


a, 
FARR 


TTT 
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Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted with 
Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION. RE- 
MITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL and 
PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 


Chief Agents in United States 


NEW YORK—Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
CHICAGO—First National Bank. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Crocker National Bank. 


E. M. JANION, Manager. 
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», HE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - - £3,425,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
under the Charter - - - - £4,000,000 


£11,425,000 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. GC. 


VICTORIA 


Melbourne: 394 & 
396 Collins St.: 334 


Elizabeth St. 


Burnley 
Collingwood 
Port Melbourne 
Prahran 

St Kilda 
Williamstown 


Bairnsdale 


t 
Castlemaine 
Chariton 
Chiltern 
Cobram 
Corryong 
— 


Fien, Creek 
Foster 


Geelong 
Katamatite 
Kingston 
Koroit 
Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 
Mirboo North 


Numurkah 

Port Fairy (Belfast) 
Rutherglen 

St. James 

Sale 

Shepparton 

Stawell 

Stony Creek 


Wellington 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Christchurch 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 
Eltham 
Featherston 
Feildiug 
Gisborne 
Gore 
Hamilton 


555 George St. ‘south 


Wentworth Avenue 


SIR R. WALTER JEANS, General Manager 
Branches in Australia 


N.S. Wales, Contd. Queensland, Contd 


Branches in New Zealand 


Grenfell Roma 
Howlong Toogoolawah 
Jerilderie Tooweomba 
Kempsey Townsville 
Kyogle 
Lismore SOUTH 
ene (zest AUSTRALIA 
—— Adelaide 
Murwillumbah Rocrtnge 
Muarwellbrook Mount Barker 
Narrabri Port Lincoln 
Narromine Port Pirie 
Newcastle Wirrabarra 
Nowra 
Orange WESTERN 
» Pook Hill AUSTRALIA 

ea 
South Grafton Perth 
Stroud fee A 
Tamworth Beverley 
Tullamore Bunbury 
Wagea-Wagga Fremantle 
Wee Waa Gnewangerep 
Young Kalgoorlie 

Menzies 
Moora 
QUEENSLAND Wortham 
e 

Brisbane een 7 

Cairns “ Wickepin 
arters Towers 

Chillagoe TASMANIA 
Cooyar Hobart 
Crow’s Nest Burnie 
Herberton Deloraine 
Hughenden Devonport 
— Fingal 

inearoy Latrobe 
Longreach Launceston 
Maryborough Sheffield 
Oake Stanley 
Richmond Ulverstone 
Rockhampton Wynyard 
Napier Te Kuiti 
New Plymouth Temuka 
| (Nth.) Te Puke 
Patea i Timaru 
Raetihi Waipawa 
Rotorua Waipukurua 
Stratford Wairo 
Taihape Wanganui 
Taumarunui Waverley 
Taurapga Whakatane 
Te Aroha Whangarei 


Principal Correspondents in North America 


CANADA: 
Bank of Montreal 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 
Bank of New York 
Hanover National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 


UNITED STATES: 
National City Bank of New York 
Continental & Commercial Nat. Bk. of Chicago 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
National Bank of the Republic, Chica 
Fourth street National Bank, Philade phia 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank. of San 

Francisco 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia 
and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 
Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, in all parts of the world. 
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Of Course 


we want your business, but we want it 
on a basis that will pay you as well 
as ourselves. We want it because we 
have proper facilities for handling it. 
Don’t worry over poor service—send 
your business to 


“CORN EXCHANGE” 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1846 


The Bankers Magazine 


Published Monthly by 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON at 71-73 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
465-475 Main St., Cambridge, 39 


—_—  fee* ONE 
L 


CHICAGO 
123 W. Madison Street 
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| CABLE ADDRESS: “ BANKMAG,’* NEW YORK 
Volume CV DECEMBER 1922 No. 6 
| Copyright 1922 by The Bankers Publishing Company 
Page Page 
—_ The New American Tariff ........................ 985 New York Agency of Chinese Merchants 
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Finding a Bank’s Personality . 1002 Seattle National Bank in New Home.... 1107 
Cash Credit for Liberty Bonds.. 1007 St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 1111 
Some Bank Credit Problems ................. 1009 Building a Home for $4,000,000,000........ 1116 
| A Banker Who Made Good 1n Politics.... 1015 Change of Leadership in Commerce 
| Banking and Commercial Law ................ 1017 Trust Company of Kansas City............ 1118 
International Banking and Finance .... 1027 Advertising Exhibit of Bank of Man- 
Future Fields for Foreign Trade............ 1029 hattan Company at the Convention.... 1123 
Commercial Acceptance Credits Useful An Exhibit of Modern Bank Adver- 
in Export Financing .......... PRS ore See 1033 eee — seuntevsints Ge 
British Chamber of Commerce 1064 Book Reviews .. 1137 
My Impressions of Europe 1065 Review of the Month ..................... 1143 
The Central Bank of India 1067 Banking and Financial Notes ......... 1157 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
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ESTABLISHED 1862 


Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 


Authorized Capital - ° : - - $50,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - . - $44,583,300 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserve F nails - $25,612,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors  - $33,437,475 
Aggregate Assets 31st Mar., 1921 - $389,566,510 


HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 
London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Adjoining the Royal Colonial Institute) 


Board of Directors: 
WILLIAM REIERSON ARBUTHNOT, Esq. JAMES FAIRBAIRN FINLAY, Esq., C.8.I. 
Sir D. M. BARBOUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. © es +» J. P. 
EDWARD CLIFTON BROWN, Esa. 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esa. - the EARL: GF SELBORNE, K.G. 
ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Esq. WILLIAM SMART, Esq 
Rt. Hon. LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., G.B.E., F.R.S. 


J. P. GIBSON, Senior General Manager 
NOEL JENNINGS, JOHN JEFFREY, JAMES S. SHIEL, Joint General Managers 
F. LE SUEUR, W. K. ROBERTSON, Assistant General Managers 
FRANCIS SHIPTON, London Manager BERTRAM LOWNDES, Assistant Manager 
HERBERT G. HOEY, Secretary 


London Bankers: 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, Ltd. 


Over 460 Branches and Agencies throughout Cape Province, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Portuguese 
East Africa, British East Africa, South West Africa and 
Belgian Congo, Basutoland and Nyasaland. 


BRANCHES IN ROTTERDAM AND AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


New York Agency: 68 Wall Street 


. MACINTYRE, Agent 


Every Description of Banking Business Transacted With Our Branches and Agencies. 
Bills Negotiated and Collected. Mail and Telegraphic Remittances Made. Letters 
of Credit and Drafts Granted on the Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 
Circular Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World 
and Commercial Letters of Credit Issued. 


The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets,of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 





















367 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


IBANK or NEW SOUTH 


WALES 





| AUSTRALIA | 
| Paid-up Capital - - - - + $28,203,500 | 
Reserve Fund- - - - - + 18,000,000 
| Reserve Liability of 
Proprietors - - - - - - 28,203,500 
$74,407,000 | 


| Aggregate Assets, 31st Sindh 1922, $358,308,775 |} 
OSCAR LINES, General Manager | 
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367 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In all the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea) and London 


Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


Agents in New York: Netona city Bost ot New Yor 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker National 
Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 























Specialized .Service 
to Banks 


Collections 


SERVICE of unusual value to banks is 

available through this Company’s Collec- 
tion Department. Collections for banks of 
clean and documentary drafts, notes, coupons, 
called and matured bonds, warrants, and similar 
instruments are assured the careful attention of 
an experienced organization which commands 
world-wide facilities. 


Full details of these and other facilities are given 
in our booklet, ‘‘Specialized Service to Banks,”’’ 
which we shall be pleased to send upon request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 























Complete 
and automatic 


check protection 


The protection of National Safety 
Paper is complete and automatic. 
Complete, because it protects every 
part of the check. Automatic, be- 
cause the check-changer himself sets 
the signal which exposes his crime— 
a glaring white spot is produced if he 
tries to alter the check with acid, 
eraser, or knife. 

Ask your lithographer for checks 


on National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 
sagery Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 











